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'.olinn*' ii ol rju'Si.; proceedings trontnf.nH 
.1 wi'lt^ ^•.l.•lL•L•t ion of pMpors prcsuii Ci-il aL tla' 
I'lSc 'hit iliHir lU'f. ri-'at ioii Trciul.-i Syinpos iiiini 
it uu" i mi I '.«-■., ill i-uiti i t iuu L o p.-ipiTs noL ."ivaii- 
;iMc for Voluriii' 1, c hci.''.*.- papers prrsOiiC 
ihiriiv,' tile kL'ynoti' session, I'onctirrt'nL se?;- 
^Mon.-.;, i'Vlmi in>^ ..;ossions» and tlic c^osini,; 
^;i•^i;ioil. ( 'ohc- u r r l* ti L si'Sslbii papers are 
i- i iisl I'Tt'Ll around fmir Lupics: Trend Mens- 
nf ftif. Mt-cljoilol ^.'/li'^; Trend DaLa fnr 
lU-eriM: it'll i' 1 aim 11^:'^ ; Tiulustrv Kbiirres of 
';'r"i!.i '>at.t; an.! Apiilieij TrLnui KL'seari:!i. 

Tlu; c 1 o s in ^^-i^ess ion papers provide con- 
.i.l«-raMi- i ooti I'ov Lliouyhi aliouL future 
dii i'i t it>h ; ill biitdobr r"ecroat ion trend re- 

L-eli . T:;.,-;i Lvo papers provide a balance 
bftweeli Ciit' lu-fj for trend rsoa sfi r einen C for 
prof e.'.-: i ■ Mia j piirpost:s an 1 in t\\c llmitaLibns 
ot trend ::i.'.i;.nri-!'ient -I'i a !:ii;aiK-. lor rnonit.or- 
in .\ •>oc. i a 1 ciian^;'.'^ 

rhroiii'JiouC those procT'ed i.n>%s iC lias lu'on 
our purp.'sr to promote, provoke, sLinuilate 
and, v;e hopL*, LMU-Ouray;e Lhe esLa h 1 I slina-nL of 
nev; and !)et:Ler d;aCa ^;ysCe^^s Lb inbriicbr aef iv- 
i^v «.■ r f ee L i Vf 1 y i'. all socLors of outdoor 
ri*erL'at iiin. We took t:}ii.s approach knowing; 
t lifTL' art' eertath irihcreiit risks:; not liav'at; 
an abundance of re 1 lab 1 e L rend Indicators is 
ofteii a pbliCically cXpL*cIieht way of con- 
tiui-tia.; the public's bu.sines;s In outdoor rL-e- 
reation. Durinv; an i ven inv; session in tlie 



course of the s^^npb s iiirr^ a small ^rbiip of 
partLcipants ciiose to spoculato on just wliat 
sbtiie of the risks might bo if we were suddenly 
faced witli a world whore all of the necessary 
trcmd measuremcfit systems were in .p 1 aee.. _ Tlie 
consensus was that a number of undesirable re- 
actions could lie readily predicted; rej eet ion 
— bir clialleii^irig Che data because of iricon- 
s ist enc ies r.nd a lack of repr esent iv i t y ; 
pr oc ra st in .-at ion — a paral ysis of programs while 
decision nuikers avcait the latest in a series 
of data; prostitution — tb.e use of data to 
j iisC tfy more pubt ic programs rather than use 
it for better plann ing; ^sfm ct— if-i<-n:it ion — t he 
estalil ishinen t and growth of speciali/ied elite 
decitiibri makers to mbriitbr an iricreasirig array 
of pot en t ial ly re 1 evan t phenomena ; and 
rout iri t?:at ion -~Che complete reliance on dat^i 
resulting; in the disappearance bf a I'isk- 
takinj^ att_Ltude_pn the part of those vjho are 
paid to make difficult decisions; 

i'lie positive aspects, we firmly believe, 
of better data, iu'tter plarinirig, arid better 
decisions easily outwei^^h all of tliese risks, 
BiiC Che risks are Chore, anc as we move in- 
evitably in the direction of greater gbverri- 
ment aecountai)il ity , we need to he constantly 
alert to t lie i r erricr geric e » 
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NEW HMPSHiRE - AN OUTDOOR RECREAttON TREND LEADER- 

- - 2 

George T: Hamilton 



it seems cipprbpria te (at least to me) that 
£i nationcii symposium focusing on trends in_ 
CHiCcioor recruatidn be Held in fclio Granite State; 
ij..^^^.^.*^ ^bi9^? ^^0^ pi/^y^^. historically a role in 
the _ evolut ion of_a variety of recreation acti- 
vities far but of proportion to its size and 
population. After all, outdoor recreation . is 
more than 150 years old here in New Hampshire. 
^'^^'^ I .^1^^ y^^^.L ^"-^ <^POsider the field of 

oiittitior fucrealion in a national perspective, 
I s Lis pec L that most of you would think of a 
great variety of people, places, activities, 
agencies and orgar; izac tons far removed from Che 
State of New Mampshire. _li}_ terms of history, 
you might think of the . states._of_ California, 
and iNew York, of the Niagara Falls Reservation 

Catskiil and Adirondack Parks, of the 
Nat ional -Park Service, and Sequoia and. Yellow- 
stone, of Stephen Mather arid Frederick Law 
blmstead and many others. In. terms of activi- 
ties, you might consider boating in Florida, 
surf ing in Hawaii , wilderness travel in Alaska ^ 
dune buggies in. California, scuba diving on the 
Gulf Coast arid harig glidirig iri the Rockies or 
mountaineering in Washington State, (or perhaps 
volcano watching.) With an exception or two, 
we have all those activities here iri New 
Hampshire as well, along with many others. 

^l*^ _p!]li'3^<^ '_'9y?^'^9°?^ ?^^creation*' has not 
been, in common usage for very long, relatively 
speakirig. Arid, there has beeri considerable 
debate and speculation as to its precise d^^fini- 
cion. We never really usea the term widely 
until the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission _ Report brought the term forcefully, 
to the public cdriiscibusriess upbri its release iri 
1962^ In his essay ^'Conservation Ethic" from 
his book, A. Sand County Almanac , Aldo teopold 
discussed the complexities of defiriirig outdoor 
recreation : 

"Barring love and war , few en ter prises 
are. undertaken with such abandon., or by 
siiCh diverse iridividuals, or isrith so 
paradoxical a mixture of appetite and 
altruism, as that group of avocations 
kribwri as outddbr rec^eatibri" . 



Paper presented at the National Oatdoor. 
Recreatibri Trerids Sympbsium, Durham, NH, April 
20-23, 1980 

2president, The bank, 116 N. Main Street, 
Concord, NH 03301: 



He went on to say that, 

"Recreatibri, however , is not the' outdoors, 
but our reaction to it''. 

Well , no mat ter how we define it^ it appears 
that outdoor, recreation is here to stay. Here 
iri New Hampshire we understarid what Aldo 
Leopold is saying for. we have been in this 
business for a long time: We have seen 
recreationists , or tourists, in all shapes and 
sizes.engaging in a myriad of activities. We 
have fished them but bf the water, located them 
in the deep woods, plucked themoff cliffs, 
and carried them off the mountains: Yet tens 

bf thbusarids have come year 'round for a 

century and a half in perfect safety in spite 
of thernselvi>s . 



BACKGROUND - HISTORICAL NEW HAMPSHIRE 

It might be. helpful to take a brief look 
at New Hampshire's colorful history first in 
order to establish a background for understanding 
the origins and evolution, of .outdoor recreation 
in this state. Scarcely 9,300 square miles iri 
size, it is one of the nation ' s smallest states, 
yet it is endowed with such a variety of natural 
beauty that it has attracted visitbrs from far 
and wide since its earliest . days of existence. 
"IE enjoys a lovely, albeit limited. Coastline 
of about 18 miles in length. The Canadian Border 
lies northerly about 200 miles, away. One can 
drive acrbss its widest pbirit betweeri the states 
of Maine and Vermont in approximately two hours. 
Overall lies a wealth of hills and mountains, 
pbrids and la^es, fields and forests. As our 
.favorite poet,. Robert Frost, said in his poem 
"New Hampshire": 



»' Just specimens is alt New Hampshire has, 

Orie each bf everythirig is iri a shbwcase 

Which naturally she doe,;n't care to sell ". 

From sea level tb the summit of Mt . Washington_^ 
our state does of fer , indeed ,_ something for almost 
all tastes in terms bf natural attiractibns. 



EARLY SETTLEMENT 



Firsc settled in 1623 and briefly established 
ais ari ihdeperiderit prbvirice, theri gbverried by the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony until 1741 when it became 
a separate royal province once again. New Hampshire 
has a Ibrig arid glbribus history, fascinating to 
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si;iu»i.irs aiui i.iv lu'upU' .iNko. 'l''-fnL» does not 
;itli>w .in tn-ilopfH fOvli'W» nbv ItMis 1 y , _lni.L let us 
take a tjutck Look at Llv: evblut ibri oT tlie state. 

The first settlers found a land heavtly 
til res tod. Along the coastline were huge pine 
treos. which » alonj;.with Fishing^ provided the 
coloiiLrtts with their first ihdiistfy; Chat of 
cuttint* the iiufic trees and shipping tliem to 
Kiigland Co be used .as nui^ts for British mer- 
cnantmeh and meh-o*-war. These trees ranged 
(I'om 150 to 200 feet in length, and were from 
three to six feet wide at the butt end. For 
more tlian a ceutury» New Hampsh ire colonists 
worked at this trade until_the large trees were 
gone and the British then looked to the Prov- 
ince of Maine as a source of masts. 

the Colonists slowly pushed inland and 
i^ettled further and further from the coast. 
Hbbii after the early settlers landed, some 
enterprising advent urers explored the inter ior 
reaches of Che area; in fact. one Darby Field., 
accompanieil hy two Indian gtiides, followed the 
banks of the Saco River to the Conway inter- 
vales arid ascended Mt . Washington in 16^2 — 
my wife, incidentally, is a direct descendent 
of Darby Field. But in general, the settlers 
were slow to proceed into the ribrtherrimbst 
reaclies of the state because of the danger from 
Indians diiririg the French and Indian Wars.. It 
wiisn ' t un t li a f t e r t he Reyb 1 u t io ria ry Wa r t h a t 
settlement north of the White Mountains pro- 
ceeded steadily. The famous raid by Rogers 
Rangers against the St. Francislndian Village 
in Quebec in 1759 virtually, eliminated the 
threat of raids by the Abriakis. Sadly, the 
Abnakis were virtually wiped gut. they were 
brie of several tribes of Che Algonquin Nation 
which inhabitec this area. Many of their 
colorful names linger on since many New 
Hampshire Ibcatibris, rivers, lakes, arid mburi~ 
tains bear names from their language, to wit: 
Piscataqua, Pemigewassec , Androscoggin, . 

Ammonoosuc, Contoocook, Cobs, Wiririepesaukee , 

Kanasatka, Waukewan, Winnesquam, Wonalancet 

However, during the Revolution the threac 
of Indian raids into . nor thern New Hampshire 
became real once agairi, isrheri the fierce Mohawks 
of the Iroquois Nation saiiied into the upper 
reaches of Che Coririeccicuc River Valley aC Che 
behesc of che Bricish. 

Fbllbwirig Che Revoluctori, cowns and vil-. 
Irigps were developed all Che way cb che Canadian 
Border, alchough it was.not until che Webscer- 
AshburCon Treaty bf 18^52 chat New Hampshire's 
border wich Che Province of Quebec was firmly 
established. 

OUTbbOR RECREATION, ORIGINS 

Even before New Hampshire's norcharnmosC 
boundary was seeded, newcomers were seeding in 
ever-iricreasirig numbers; sbme frbm states to the 



souch and some from ochercouricries . As roads 
were conscrucced and. railroads excended chroughout 
the state, visitbiris began to appear: 



Before, che Kovolution, circa 1769 » .Provincial 
Gbvernbr John Weritwbrth became eriarribured with the 
lovely scenery around Wolfeboro and built an ex- 
tensive set of batldtngs overlooking die shores of 
hake Wentworth, thus giving the town grburids for 
her slogan, ."Wolfeboro, Oldest Resprt Town in 
Anerica". In a very real serise this cblild be 
called the beginning of summer resorts and vaca- 
tion travel. I sQspect that after riding in a 
carriage f rom Por t smouth to Wolfeboro over a 
rough, dusty. and very primitive roadway, one would 
rieed a vaca t ibn I 

Many English and.American poets and artists 
during the peribd 1825 to 1850 discovered the 
scenic beauties of the state, and through their 
works spread the word far afield. Soon visitors 
began tc appear in large numbers. Improved roads 
and an extensive railroad system saw resorts spring 
up all bver the state. Hotels were quickly built 
during the 20-year period prior to the Civil War; 
soon after the War came the era. of the Grand Hotel. 
these impbsirig structures brbught visitbrs via 
carriage and railroad while management served 
lavish meals, arid catered to every whiin of their 
guests. Along v/ith tourists came new activities 
for out-of-door enj oy.ment ; _ hunt ing, _ f ishing , 
hbrseback ridirig, sightseeing, boating, hiking, 
and later mountaineering r~_2il_became popular. 
An extensive system of summer resorts along the 
coastline, in the varibus lake regibris, arid arbiirid 
the Wtiite Mountains was clearly established. 
Tbiirism coriCiriued to grow arid to .flourish all 
through the years withonly brief periods bf 
retrenchment during times of. nation.al crisis, such 
as the Great Depression arid World War II. 

One activity in particular New Hampshire can 
point to as an early trend leader is hiking. 
Earlier, we noted Derby Field's first ascent of 
Mt . WashirigCbri Iri 1642. That uriusQal exploit 

(for the times) can scarcely be singled out as 

the beginning of hiking as a . recreat ional . activity 
in New Hampshire. That distirictibri lies iri the 
completion of the Crawford Path from Crawford 
Notch to the sutnfflic of Mt . Washington, in 1820 by 
Ethan Allen CrawfbL'd; tbday that trail is dis- 
tinguished. as__the oldest continually-used foot 
trail in the Natibri. 

In 1876 the Appalachian Mountain Club was 
organized iri Bbstbn arid prbinptly focused rtiariy of 
its acitvities in New Hampshire where many of 
its members built footpaths In the White. 
Mountains^ _-n 1888 the Club built its first 
mountain hut at Madison. Springs , the forerunner 
bf the hiit system, which today numbers eight, 
units plus an extensive headquarters in Pirikham 
Notch which is open year. .Iround to_the public, 
through efforts bf the AMC, the U.S. Forest 

Service ,. and other groups. New Hampshire has 

established the greatest concentration of hiking 
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Lira I Is In tht' Ciuintry, a MysLt'tii which has bticn 
in. o.\it:ttMicu since the mid. PJ"3b*s. Todny; 
lUWing roiTialiis as one of thu niosb popular buL- 
cioor rccmation acctvities in the state with, 
vis i tors comiiig from far and wide to enjoy this 
sport. (Jireatusi: concentration is on the White 
Muimtain NatiDiiai Forest, as you would expect, 
otio of tHo nuK-iC heavily iiscd forests In teirnis 
of rocruaLlon.ii use nationwide. 

CHRONOLOGY 

. Since time ts tlmiccd, rather than expound 
at length hboilt the chronology of various 
activities In detail, let me run through a list 
i5f landmark: events tn New Hampshire outdbdr 
recreation wi tU brief comments wlierever appro- 
priate: 

\h-\2 - First ascent of Mt . Washington, 
Darby Field 

17 69 - F irst _ summer resort. Governor 

.lohn Went worth built summer home 
in Wolfeboro 



1820 - Crawford Path completed by Etlian 

Allen Crawford, oldest continually 
Used trail in Nation 

1853 - Construe t ion of Tip Top House at 
the summit of Mt ; Washington 

1861 - :it. Washington Carriage Road 
completed 



1869 - Mc: Washington Cog Railroad 
completed 



1888 - Madison Hut constructed at eleva- 
tion 4,825*, Madison-Adams Col 

1901 - Society for the Protection of New 

Hampsiiire Forests organized,; active 
Cliroiigh the years tn cbritribiit irig 
to public enjoyment of the outdoors 



1909 - First Collegiate butiiig club; 

i)artmouth Outing Club organized 

1911 - Weeks Act; permitted the creation 
of national forests eastef nhe 
Mtsstsstppt River and White Mburitairi 
National Forest Che first to be 
established . 

1922 - Appalachian Trail efforts began; 
Benton MacKaye; New Hampshire 
trails instant part of Appalachian 
Trail 

1931 - First ski school in United States 
at Pecket ts-on-Su gar-Hilt 



1932 - First. National. Downhill. Ski Champion- 
ship held; at Mt ; Mbbsilaiike under 
the auspices of iDartmouth Outing 
Club at Ravine todge 

- Completion of AMC_ Hut . System; until 
Mizpah HtiC In 1964; first arid brily 
Mountain Hut Sj^stem in Nation 



1933 - First Natibrial Iritercbllegiate Dowri- 
jviii Ski Championship, DOC at Mt . 
Moosilauke 

1938 - First aerial passenger . tramv,'ay in 

North America, Cannon Mtri: , 
Frariconia Notch State Park 

- First major ski area in a state 
park system 

1939 - First Inferno Race_, Mt. Washington, 

won by Austrian. Ton.i Matt in race 
from summit of Mt. Washirigtbri tb 
Pinkham Notch - 4 miles - times still 
a record, 6 minutes, 29 seconds 

1945 ^ Division of State Parks established 
as independent unit ; broken away 
frbm Fbrestry Commission 



1948 - Mc. Suriapee State Park established; 

§^99?^ major ski area in state paric 
system 

i960 - First Private Campground Owners 

Association in Nation; evolved through 
instigation of state , co -produced 
Camping Guide for 20 years 

1962 - First Private Campground Association 
to have a full-time executive 
director; prbmbted tburism; pirbduced 
major camping show 

1969 - Among leadersin dealing with snow- 
mobile problems; fii._Jt_to lea?e 
prtvaCe lands for public trails; 
liability insurance 

MODERN ERA 

. This . brings, us. Co Che so-called rtlodcrh era 
^liich begins with the great outdoor recreation 
explosion of. the early 1960 's, (My definition). 
The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Cbni- 
mission (ORRRC) Report had outlined for the Nation 
the trends and needs at local, state, arid federal 
levels. Fbrtur*ately , irany public and private 
organizations were _ alread^" preparing for improved 
and expanded facilities it abbut the same time. 
Here in New Hampshire three agenciec in particular 
were in the process of planning and constcuctirig 
a variety of riew facilities arid services for the 
public; they were the U.S. Forest Service, the 
Division of State F?.:ic?. , arid the Appalachiari 
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Mi'Miit.iin Ciiiit. liuii»c'ii» tliuy liiive boon in the 
\»rcffont ol. Ln.Mul sotting, tn doaling with 
prortont and antic ipatetl rucroatiohat pf oh terns. 

TUo Foresc Service inst it uted . long range 
rocroatioh plahriinv; while initiating construc- 
tion of new campgrounds, picnic areas, back-- 
cbiilirry camping faclllE tes ; and so on.. The 
Parks System liad guided a ret-reat ion bond issue 
throughout the. Legislature . in 1961 and in the 
ensuing years biiilt several riew parks and Im- 
ptovtul facilities in general . The AMC began 
an ambtetous progtam of improvement _ throughout 
the hut system and built a new facility on the 
side of Mt.Ciinton named the Mizpah Hut. 
rhei-;e agencies 'learned lip to tnsCiCuCe many 

services; and policies that could truly be 

catted Crend setting in the .field of outdoor 
recreation. To list some of them: 



White Mountain National Forest 



- as t^ne of the leading "recreation" 
forests in '-He Nation, Che l^MNF 

inst i tuted comprehensive long-range 

piarining with public involvement which 
gave great credence to all aspects of 
outdoor recreation through unit planning 

- it took steps to protect scenic areas 
and unique natural resources on the 
Forest by imposing restrictions and 
controls 

- it undertook a variety of research 
projects aimed at environmental impact 
arid user behavior 

- it has done a reasonably good job in 
arhieving balance in terms of recreacton 
and commercial needs between the "Wilder- 
ness" arid "Multiple Use" controversy 

Appalachian Mountain Club 

- insti^.uted guided hikos_, alpine flower 
walks, ^tc. and found great public 
accep>tance 

- started mburitairi leadership workshops in 
order to improve leadership of guided 
groups, pr:pGciall:y_children_' s groups 
such as scouts, YMCA, church, and oCUer 
gr ^ups 

- initiated "carry iri, carry but" program 
on WMNF which contributed greatly to 
cleariirig up trails and campsites 



- demonscrated that private organization, 
can effectiviely help public sector meet 
needs of recreat ionists 

- devised new trail maihteriarice arid cbri- 
struction techniques that became model 
fbr bther sectibris of the Country- 



- *uiC system continued to be model for . 
accommodating public iri mburitairis with 
plusea and minuses in terms of environmental 
impact; experimerited wltli different methods 
oi dealing with these irbblemsarid worked 
closely with U.S. Forest Service and National 
Park Service 

N.H. Division of State Parks 

- historically . park . campgrounds were seLf- 
sufficierit firiaricially and charged mo?e 
realistic prices than most _otliers ; first 
Eo charge differential rates; first to 
charge prefereritial rates i5ased bri site 
attrac t iveness 

- demonstrated that state-operated ski areas 
could fulfill a. need and not compete 
unfavorably with private areas 

- held firm against tncrusion of 1-93 through 
Franconia Notch State Park; with aid of 
conservationists gained compromise which 
protected arid imptbved park facilities and 
resources 

to a great extent, the New Hampshire philos- 
ophy, regarding the financing of park operations 
has beeri, "the user should pay", while at the _ 
same time the feeling was, arid is, that cap>ital 
projects which would benefit . future users should 
be firiariced through gerieral fund mbriies. Althoagh 
this philosophy i.^ now widely shared by other 
states, it has not alv;ays been so. In his book, 
'Fhe- St^ t e Pa rk s— 4^1tei ^ -Meari i ri g iri Ame ricari Life , 
Freeman Tilden pointed cut the following in 1962: 

"In New Hampshire - forturiately this is 
almost the only instance of it - successive 
legislature? have irisisted that the state 
parks "pay their way". .Nature provided this 
state With some of the most thrilling and 
satisfying scenery iri the Cburitry; it has 
never been a problem to find suitable natural 
areas that mieasure up to the most exact tng 
criteria of the ideal state park. Yet, the 
insistence .upon self-support has forced a 
director of ability arid d iscrimiriat ibri to 
resort to_ "attractions" that are obviously 
iricbmpatible with the grandear of the parks. 



To be fair ,. however, the _ reasons for this 
situatibri shbuld be mentioned. New _Hampsh-^ re 
was in the tourist business long before 
state parks were conceived. The same geo- 
logical changes that made it, except fbr 
pockets. of alluvium, a hardscrabble agri- 
cultural region endowed It with a beauty 
and significance that enabled it to cburit 
on Income, from visitors as a. regular means 
of livelihbbd. Therefbre, the feeling for 
state parks based upon cultural values - - ~ 
remained mostly tn the imaginations of a 
fiw Idealists". 
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\'Je feci tUi\t Nl'W liaiiipsji i ro has been a 
LruMid sector iii Ceriiis of cliar^tiig foaltsttc 
rates for services rendered which would hot piit 
private opg rat Ions o f fering similar services at 
a L'oriipo L i t IvL* disadvantage, wiiile aC the same 

time it has provided services which private 

onco!-pftse has been either unable or unwilling 
to Supply. 



CONCLUSION 

Tiulay New Hampshire.and the Nation face a 
iiibst tiiicertairi future. Many of bur former 
guide 1 i n<?s , plans, policies, and services for 
oucdtnir rocreation are archaic; perhaps even 
our phi Ibsopli ies as well. It is time for 
reevaluat ion ; a time for sensitivity to the 
needs of our total const i t uency , .a time for 
iiiiu^'vaLive thinking,, and a time for cbmmitmeht 
ii» lIlmMiH', wIlIi an ever-changing society. 

I feel confident chat here in New 
Hainpshi re our lii.s t i c utions. and. our managers 
will continue to rise to the challenges of 
providing services and facilities in the field 
of butdbbr recreation: We have the natural 
resources for it; we have a sound track record. 
In a sense New Hampshire has _been a laboratory 
in this field, a microcosm of the riatibhal 
scene. i suspect we shall continue in some 
fashion tb be a trend seCter; The Spirit of 
Independence which we have inherited here has 
stood us in good stead. New_ Hampshire. people 
have demonstrated resbiircef lilriess and leadership 
when tiie need has arisen. As Robert Frost 
sa id * 



\*\'J\\en I left Massachusetts years ago 
between two c!ays, the reason why I soughc 
New Hampshire, not Connecticut, Rhode 
[stands New York, or_ Vermont was this: 
Where I was living then. New Hampshire 
offered the nearest boundary to escape 
across. I hadn't an illusion In. my 
hand-bag about the people being better 
there than those I left behind. I thought 
tliey weren't. I thought they couldn't be. 
And yet they were — ~". 
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RECREATION TRENDS; INDICATORS OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 

- -- 2 

Roy Feuchcer 



_As yoa probably know, tomorrow Is Earth 
pay-80, the 10th anniversary of the originai 
•Earth bay, so it is certainly appropriate that, 
we talk these next few days abblit envirbrimerital 
quality nncl the relationship of outdoor recrea- 
tion to_ that quality, .However ,_ perhaps the 
title should be more of a question such as: 
Afe recreation trends indicators of enyirpn-. 
mental quality? Or do recreation trends follow 
environmental quality trends? 

Maybe tUey- should, but I think it is 
probnbLy not sol For example, we have had 
many new env i ronmontal laws In the last decade, 
and much significant progress towards environ- 
mental improvement. But recreation trends 
haven't included a commensurate recbgriiCibn bf 
the importance of recreation, nor of an enhance- 
ment of. the quality of the experience! _ In 
fact, the trends in outdoor recreation have 
been towards a reduction of the environmental 
qualttyl Overcrowding, reduced services, 
limited expansion of facilities and programs 
have all been leading to degradation of the 
social erivirbrimerit br quality bf the recreatibh 
experience. 

Further, recreation management had hot been 
keeping up with the level of management we _ had 
attained 20 years agb! Our lise is increasing 
rapidly, but I'm afraid that our management ex- 
pertise is noti In addition, our clientele is 
changing arid bur respbrise liais been to react 
in terms of old norms rather than provide 
leadership to dampen or reverse the change. As 
a cbrisequehce, quality bf experience is slippi^ng . 

In the past, we simply prbvided riibre 
opportunities and the quality of the experience 
went up because our users were either experi- 
ienced br had backgrounds that allowed them to 
participate easily and fully. In the future 
as We continue to urbanize, we will probably 
have to teach people what is availabie_, where 
it is, how to reachit, and how to participate — 
in additibri tb prbvidirig quality bppbrtuhitie& . 
And providing the opportunities will also be 
more difficult since there will be more people, 
more conflicts, more impacts, and probably 
relactvely less resources to work with. 



Paper. presented at the National Outdoor. 
Recreatibh Trends Symposium, Durham, NH, Ap)ril 
20-2 3, 1980. 
2 

Director, RecriBatidh Management, USDA 
Forest Service, Washington, D,C. 20250. 



This leads _me to conclude, that we must 
do more in the future than we have in the past 
to influence the direction of future recreation 
trends; We need to establish, some trends for 
management (Management trends) to insure that 
the pattern. of future recreation t rends _ will_ _ 
clearly indicate iricreaseid erivirbhmehtal quality 
rather than decrease it . As you move through 
this . symposium, I hope you will keep that 
possibility in mind; and to help you with that, 
I will suggest some management trends that I 
feel are needed. Some of them are responses to 
trends you will be ditJcussing here at the 
symposium. Others are efforts to inflaence our 
future trends , 

Probably we all subscribe to the philosophy 
of improving the quality of the recreation 
experience. _ We subscribe^ but we, have had 
t irbuble prbducihg the quality. What is heeded 
are some.better ways to manage for that quality . 
Coupling that with the obvious changes in 
clientele , or potential clientele , that can 
be foreseen, and theneed to strengthen manage- 
ment, leads me to believe that the field Of 
i n t c r p r 0 1 a tj. cm needs to be one of our manag e- 
ment, trends . . It can help. to improve the quality 
bf the experience by helping useiris participate 
and by helping solve management problems, and 
by providing user-feedback systems which develop 
real ways bf talking to users and measuring 
sa t is f ac t ion and involving the public in our 
actions in educational ways. 1 would include 
here development of measuresof how well we are 
meeting our goals, and also measures to identify 
f ac tbrs that influence user part Ici pat ibri . 

Much of this kind of information could be of 
great value to the jjrivat e sector as well as 
public suppliers of recreation,^ and this leads 
to another mahagemeht trend : We must sbmehbw 
involve the private sector more in the supply of 
natural resource-based outdoor recreacton. Most 
public recreatibh administrators have offered 
this goal for years, but it appears to me that 
the trend doesn't predict fulfillment Of that 

__^9r_tbe most part_, we are^robably no 
further_ ahead than we were 20 years ago. Con- 
sequently we heed tb: 

(a) Reduce public sector compeCitton with 
the private suppliers of outdoor 
recreation opportunities. _ We in the 
public sector have been slow to fully 
consider the possibilities of pricing, 
location, and substitutability in 
relatibri to reducing cbmpetitibri. 
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(b) EncouraKo more complete recreation Now ybli may feet Chefe are already adequate 
packages for private .sector operations measures of value. Certainly the *'willingh 

while keeping in iriihd bur goals for Co-pay*' concepc is one good way to develop value . 

high quality experiences in natural of recreation, but it can measure drily that elemeriC 

fesource-basea outdoor recreation. An of need that the. user recognizes., .That is, if we 

example here would be more summer use recognize the felaCioriship of natural resource- 

of winter _ sports sites, complete with based outdoor recreation to some of bur social needs, 

interpretive programs: then. our. willingness_to pay for that recreation can 

establish a value. But often, in fact probably In 

(c) Help make private land more accessiiale. the majority of cases, recreationists do not fully 
Basically, of course, it must be pro- recognize such .relationships . Consequently we 
fitable or otherwise beneficial to the r e cr e ation prof ess lorials must take the lead in 
landowner; eonseqaenCty , we need more identifying, those relationships and in demon&t-^^i ng 
attention to tax incentives, to reduce the true value arid importance of outdoor recreation 
liability i and again, _ to reduce com- to the Amer ican peopl e- . 

petitidri from the public sector. We _ . _ . 

might also consider enabling legisla- We must ideritify that dutdbbr recreatibri can 

ClDn CO provide more f I'sxibility . f or provide social values, and d^^ionstrate that it 

public sector use of private prbfes- offers alterriativeB to the pressures of . urbanization , 

sionals in design, inspection, and specialization , and modernization. Duririg this 

cdrisultirig: symposium, - you will be looking at trends in urbaniza- 

tibri arid the pressures they generate, and I imagine 

We atSb need to develop 3 management trend you^llbe discussing possible changes that may take 

towards more professiorialism iri bur recreatibri place in cities to reduce' Chose pressures and. to 

managers. They need to make better use of what*s reduce the need to leave the cities tempbrarily tb 

gbri^ befbre, arid have a better knowledge of the escape the pressures.. And _ certainly fuel constraints 

techniques and aids that exist for mariagemerit. may alsb irifluerice the ability to go very far in 

They will also be learning more of what is search of natural resource-based outdoor recrea- 

happening in the prbfessibri arid with users — arid tibn; But I expect that the. need for suchrecrea- 

they will need to know more about why and how ti.on--and in remote areas; — will cbritiriue high 

tb Irifluerice it; And they will need to learn during most of our careers. 

how to develop more economic arialyses tb deter- _ _ 

mine cost-effectiveness — of dispersed recreation. So this brings me tb niy final management trerid . 

fbr example^ _ _ _ 

We have tb Chirik iri terms of energy-efficient 

MbntCorlng must be a management . trend . It's recreation and establish a management trend where- 

a legal requirement ribw urider mariy of the eri- by 'we can help to. make the more remote, rural^ 

vironmental laws. It's also going to be a natural resource-based butdbbr recreatibri bpp^ 

riecessity if we are to know whether we are, in tunities more accessible to urban populations, 
fact, really providing those quality experierices. 

We will need to monitor user satisfaction and We will need: 

part icipatibri arid demarids, of course, bat also . . 

we need to monitor professional performance, - riew arid creative transportation 

and we. must learn to monitor. or determine need^ planning, 

as well as demand. Our ability to identify _ ..... 

and monitor that difference will be a measure of - utilizatibri arid creatlori of new 
bur expertise as recreation. professionals! We public transportation, 
must, to some extent, be willirig tb make deter- 
minations of need and then influence trends by - coordinated vacation packages tha 
designing tb meet thbse needs. involve many levels of suppliers,. 

many of whom have historically not 

But probably the biggest management . trend worked together, and 

of all is the heed tb quaritify the sbcial (ribri- ... 

economic) values of natural resource^based ~ :'^.?^"°y^..^jLve ways tb existing 

butdbbr recreation — or at least develop ways to equipment or facilities more usable, 
demonstrate that value. I believe there JLs, iri 

fact, a relationship between the quality of our When we couple this with the iriterpretive 

outdbbr recreatibri arid environmental quality or efforts I spoke. of earlier, we can make quality 

the quality of life in America. But we heed butdbor recreatibri bppbrturiities available tb 

measures of that quality and that relationship, urban residents including the special populations, 
and meaisures bf the value of Chat recreation. 
We must develop output measures that can be con- 

verted to targets so that we can demonstrate. play a more. active role in denermining the future 

recreation's relative impbrtarice with the other recreation trends so that they may indeed become 

renewable resources — and to allow us to manage indicators of environmental quality, 
fbr quality. 
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CONVERGING SOCIAL TRENDS— EMERGING bUTDOOR RECREATION ISSUES "^ 

Carl H. Reidel^ 



I can't.recnll when I have at tended .a .. . 
national conference with a more clearly defined 
objective than this one. We are here to docu- 
munC outdoor recreacion trends and explore 
their meaning for the future. The word "trend" 
appears no less, than 45 times in the conference 
brochure, arid the syiripbsiiim organizers are 

determined that the proceedings will be "the 

mdsc comprehijnstve assessment of outdoor recrea- 
tion trends ever compiled." 

It is a timely objective. CompeClclon for 
scarce public appropriations and limited pri- 
vate cap teal wilt require solid evidence if new 
programs are to be furided. As pro f essibrials 
wc* must be constantly attuned to changing 
trerids arid able to iriCerpreC chelr Impttcations 
for the future--especially those of us cbricerried 
with Che management of natural resources. A 
forester colleague of mirie piit ic Chls way: 
(He was talking about professional foresters, 
but I believe iC applies to all of us here.) 



Since our ultimate professional 
iriterest : : . is In managemenc 
of our resources, our ultimate 
interest is in the shape of the 
future. For mariagemerit is 
decision making, and decisions 
cannot be made about the past — 
or about the present, either. 
Only the future is subject to 
decisibri. The cbncexC of 
management lies in the future. 
(William A. Duerr) 



Yet, knowing the_ truth of that statement, we 
kribw alsb that the future Is increasingly 
difficult to foresee. Perhaps this is because 
of the speed with which we are approaching the 
future — a sort of prbfessibrial "future shock." 
Perhaps it is because of our preoccupation with 
present crises and growing uncertainty about 
the likely outcomes — a loss of faith iri the 
lessons of past experience. One might well 

•^Paper presented at the National Outdoor 
Recreat ion.Trends Symposium, Durham, NH, April 
20-23, 1980. 

^Directbr bf the Erivirbrimerital Program, 
and Daniel Clarke Sanders Professor of Enyiron- 
fherical Readies, Professor.of Foriasi:_pQlicy, . 
University of Vermont. JOHN D. MEYERS, juriibr 
student in Environmental Studies, University of 
Vermbrit, cbritribuCed subsCanCtatty to the ideas 
expressed in this address. 



define the current economic inflation as the 
price of hopelessness; the cost of . uncertainty ; 
the economic expressibri bf bur uriwillirigriess to 
plan for a tomorrow that we cannot comprehend. 

But, whatever the reasons, we are firidirig 
f uCure-Celtlng an increasingly difficult task. 
Even with vastl" improved methbds bf elec- 
tronic di. na anai>^*is and sophisticated planning 
techiliques lirikribwri a decade ago, we are aware 
that, something is lacking in our understand irig 
of Che world in which, we live, especially in 
the realm of sbcial pheribmeribri^ I afn ribC alone 
in this feeling of doubt about our skills in 
iriterprecing Che future implication of social 
information. 

Iri the Sbcial Science Research Council's 
recent, annual report , the Council^s president , 
Kenneth Prc-witt, admits that social scientists 
are feeling "a serious and widespread uneasiness" 
over their, inability to provide "intelligible 
arid plausible" explanations . for a_ number of .._ 
important social pheriomeria . " He lists "stagfla- 
tion, .Johnny's inability :o read, artistic 
creativity, the rise bf new religious movements, 
the causes and conditions of happiness, arid 
radically different rates of economic, develop- 
ment," ambrig bthers: He pbirits biiC Chat, white 
social scientists have adopted .quantitative 
methbds in most of their research, rigorous 
measurement and modelirig hasri't prbvided the 
depth of understanding expec.ted. _As a result, 
he sees the sbcial scierices "groping Coward the 
humanities" in an effort to find better explaria- 
ctons and new perspectives, 

..Though not terribly comforting, I think 

Mr: Prewitt has discovered what most of you have 
learned from experience as practicirig prbfes- 
sionats: that .no matter how much data, you have, 
br hbw sbphisticated ybur analytical skills, good 

decisions cannot simply be computed. It takes 

sbmeching more. Good management . is an.art, as 
well as science. And the "art" is a blerid bf 
creativity, and intuition — the insight to read 
trerids withbuE making chem self-fulfilling 
prophecies; to understand that trend need ribt 
be destiny. 

i am convinced that this understanding of 
decision tnaking — and, thus, future telling— is 
especially important tbday. Charige is cbmirig 
too fast. Synergy and complexity are generating 
previbiisly unknown, social phenomena. Yesterday's 
data and last year's trerids may, br may ribt . 



explain today's situation or tomorrow's pros- 
pec ts I 

. . tn saytng Chis, you may wonder what 1 am 
doing here attempting to explain the meaning 
of social trends and. emerging issues; to talk 
about a future for which 1 am suggesting that 
there may be very little reliable information _ 
on which co base forecasts. I should have had 
the good sense to heed Mark Twain ' s sage advice 
that it is "better to remain silent and appear 
SCuptd,. Chan Cb open your mouth and remove all 
^9^^^." But, on the other hand, why not? Only 
time can prove me right or wrong. 

Ail this may seem like a lengthy build-up 
to suggesting Chat I can't really address the 
advertised topic. It isn^tl Rather, I want 
to encourage you to do what I will be trying 
Co do in the next few minutes: to participate 
in this symposium using imagination as much as 
reason; to depend on intuition as much as 
analysis; and to trust your insight as well as 
your data. This . is not to suggest. that we 
Should be less rigorous in our analyses of the 
trend information to be presented, or that we 
abandon _ our_ quant itat ive tools. What I am 
saying is that even more than bur data proces- 
sing skills, we must depend on our creative 
abittCtes as we seek Cb understand the future. 

Enough. preamble. Let me attempt some 
future telling, relying bri both facts and 
fancy. These are ideas you've probably hear.d. 
before. You may not agree. But I'm nbC seeking 
your agreement as much as I am your willingness 
to speculate with me— your willingness to 
explore sbme alCerriaCive futures: 

A Future of Change 

if there is one clear trend today, it is 
that change is a permanent characteristic bf 
modern life. We are learning the meaning of 
exponential rates of change in all realms of 
society. The pace is quickening, and bur sense 
of uncertainty about the future is growing. 

We see grbwirig alienation bf individuals 
to systems of centralized decision making, and 
a steady weakening of traditional sbcial values 
as bur institutions lag in their ability to 
adapt to technological change. We are .frusr 
trated that eVeri bur rapidly exparidirig kribwledge 
of the world in which we live only seems to 
create more uncertainty. . Every new solution 
suggest is even greater prbblems; tbday's break- 
through is tomorrow's crisis. In a few decades, 
the promises of DDT and nuclear power, of. 
saccharin and interstate highways , of PCB's and 
urban renewal have somehow soured. 

Future shock is as common as the common 
cold., and we have no reason to expect Che races 
bf change in bur sbciety tb slow down in the 
near future. The best we can do is to be 



flexible; tb avbid building institutibns and 
programs than cannot adapt to change. 

But let nie be more specific by tocusing on_ 
a few changes that have special significance for 
buCdbbr recreation: 



The Energy "Crir^s" 

No change has come upon us with such, 
unexpected fbrce Chan has the energy crisis: I 
b^lii_not burden you with the stati that have 

become all. too familiar in the past few years. 
Nor am I willing tb debate the authenticity of 
this crisis, except to suggest that "crisis" is an 
inappropriate word to describe Che present energy 
situation. The idea of_a_crisis infers the 
problem is severe, but passing. Nothing. could be 
farther from reality: The "crisis" is already 
P§st._ The situation is permanent. We will be 
living with. reduced supplies and increasing 
prices f bir decades to cbnie . 

I doubt that I need Co inCerpreC Che meariirig 
of the energy situation for outdoor recreation. 
Pleasure driving and long-distance_autQ . vacations 
will sbbh becbme geriuirie American Graffiti. I 
doubt, however, that Americans will simply stay 
home, jogging around the subdivision or playing 
tennis at the bigh school_^ But we'll surely 
shorten. the range of our recreation, trips. 
Recreation Vehicles, energy-hungry bbats and ORV's 
may not disappear, but it's clear they will not 
be the playthings of the average American. 

With energy conservation _ the only . real is tic . _ 
way to quickly reduce biir reliance bri impbrted bil, 
we must look forward to some profound changes in 
the way we live; certainly, in the way we play. 
Whatever ybu may imagirie abbut the future bf but- 
door recreation, it had better include some careful 
thinking about energy — thinking that cannot rely 
heavily bri any p^st trends. 

Changing Life Styles 

But even if the energy sit uation hadn' t 
changed so radically, I thirik we cbuld still 
anticipate major revisions in the character of 
outdoor recreation . in the. United States^ Our 
life styles are beirig reshaped by significant 
changes in demographic patterns and social 
values . 



With the war. babies moving. into their 
thirties, bur mediari age is risirig toward i 
projected 35 years in 2000. With later marriage, 
lower birth rates, more frequent divorce, arid 
risirig sbcial acceptance of unmarried women, 
single Americans will share power with the 
family in shaptrig recreatibri patterris. Cbupled 
with increasing urbanization and restrained auto 
travel, pressures for expanded recreat ion oppor- 
turiities iri bur majbr metrbpblitari areas will be 
immense. People will have more time off as work 
weeks shorten and, if current trends coriCiriue, 



LhC'V wilt spiMia .lit i iit- t't'iis i liv; share of their 
UK-i>mL*s on iclsurL' time" .ii'tivtLles; pLishinig 
jL'numds on tacilltlos evofi litgher: 

ic*i? not my task to detine the . recreation 
{XifsinCs chts older, urban, often single 

.^*r^^^» J^'J^ .the present trend 

toward au'Civo physical recreation seems likely 
to L"c>rit iriiie : Cbhcerri with personal physical 
healtii Li; iJv.Ldeut everywhere: herds of joggers 
aloHi; cht! Po comae, nucrttion charts and diet 
books at supermarket checkout counters, and 
roK'ntless TV ads about ac t ive _ living _ as the 
road Co Happiness, sex, and self-f ulf illmeht ^ 
A^' ^ ^'^'^i^*'.-^ 9 . ^ort out whether this new 
preoccupation witli one's, body is a reaction to 
biir increasingly uiiliealthy erivirbrimerit , simply 
a new form of nat ional vanity created by media 
hype chat looking heaichy Is half the fun of 
dist-o, or something deeper. 



even nibre prbfburid way. We seem tb be losing much 
of our earlier faith in the American Dream — that 
hard work will get ybii ahead; that one's wbrk is 
the highest expression of freedom and' choice in a 
democracy. t^erhaps it is the heavy hand ui iiifla- 
tibri, cbupled with the uncertainties of energy 
shortages and international tensions. Whatever 
the genesis, there is a growing sense chat biir 
freedbm of opportunity--the chance to win a larger 
slice. of. the economic pie — is being constrained. 
If this is trlie, it has important implications 
for outdoor recreation. 



Keglirdless of the reason, I think it's here 
to stay. And 1 chink it *s a deeper social 
cliange than we suspect — a change reflecting our 
new awareness bf ehvirohipehtal quality, better 
tiealth education, and some _ important shifts in 
out at c it lUles . toward ourselves and bur work. 



Ttie Emerging American Women 

Witli increasing numiaers of women entering 
the work force, and with barriers to their 
assuming roles previously reserved to men grad- 
ually eroding, we should see a shift in female 
recreation interests: Like men, interest iri 
challenging and high risk sports will grow as 
women seek the psychological relie_f of such 
recreatibri from wbrk pressures. Whether sin- 
gles or family members, women will also have an 
tncreastng influence in deciding on group and 

family recreation patterns_. Old patterns of 

weekend recreation,, backyard . sport s , and _ summer 
vacations dictated by Dad arid the kids will 
jjive way to shared- decisions. _in_famiiies 
where the woman's income represents. a substantial 
increase in discret ibriary income, she will 
further influence changes in recreation patterns 
by providing economic resources for new acti- 
vities. 

On the negative side, the emerging role of 
American women as equal partners with men in 
work, and play could mean a substantial . decline 
iri the numbers of volunteers working with 
recreation organizations. Women have played a 
significant role in many youth, organizations 
arid, unless n»en nbw begin tb share these volun- 
teer tasks^ we can expect decreasing recreation 
opportunities for ybiith through these tradi- 
tional groups. 

Charigirig Wbrk Ethics 

Changes in national attitudes toward work 
arid play will not be confined to women, howeyer_. 
Something is happening to our view of work in an 



While recreatibri was <^rice considered a luxury 
or, at best, an earned respite from work, it is 
increasingly becbmirig an Impefatlve: As oppor- 
tunities for creative innovation at work are 
limited by economic constraints ,. and worker 
mobility is reduced by rribrtgage interest rates 
and transportation costs , recreation will become 
one of. the few remaining realms of Ittc where one 
cari make persbrial choices . As recreation is 
recognized as the last chance to exert personal 
freedom, leisure Will Increasingly be valued as a 
civil right. And, as work optioris are limited, 
people will begin. to define personal success in 
terms of their leisure accbmplishmerits almost as 
commonly as we now do our career achievements. 
When Chat happens outdoor recreation will become 
a far more importarit political issue than ever 
before, With.the possible . except ion of Robert 
Moses In New York, few political leaders have 
used public recreation as an effective political 
weapon. That may well be changing. 



Economic Restraints 



This charige iri the political stature of 
outdoor recreation could be further accentuated 
by current economic trends: As Pfbpbsltibri 13 
thinking moves from the state house to Capitol 
Hill, we can clearly anticipate reductions in. 
federal arid state speridirig ori butdbbr recreatibri. 
And this could become a long-term trend as defense 
and energy mobilization .programs command major 
riew budget commitments fbr years tb come. At 
the very time when rising consumer spending on 
recreation Is expected, this propbrtlbrial reduc- 
tion in public spending will intensify user con- 
flicts over facilities. . As special interests _ 
compete for scarce public dollars arid overused 
recreation sites, political tensions will escalate. 
For the outdoor recreation industry^ however, 
this may be the gblderi bppbrturiity fbr irivestmerit 
in heretofore publicly-supported f acilit ies i with 
little fear of cbmpetitlbn from free gbvernment 
areas . 

Cbrivergirig Trerids? 



-These,- then, are . some of. the broad social 
trerids which will irifluerice the future bf outdbbr 
recreation. But what dp they add upto, in terms 
of specific recreation issues that those of us 
here must grapple with in the future? The answer 
to that question will, hopefully, emerge in part 
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during this synipoH 1 uiiu And rather than, a single 
set of answers, I expecE we will find thaC Chefe 
are several possible scenario3, depending on 
Li»o kiiid iif fatiarc wc ;:.ant and seek a ceci- 
ety. 

teC me suggest but one such scenario, in 
an attempt to address the specific topic 
assigned _ to nie in_ the title of_th.is address — 
"converging social Crerids," If the trends 

I've touched upon in terms of energy, life 

style changes, and revised work ethics do con- 
verge, what is the probable outcome in human 
and social terms? 

Tb^ .country I envision will be on i_char— 

acterized by individualism, by special-interest 
group power, and by political and social 
regionalism. In sum, a nation considerably 
mora deceiu rallzed than we have known for 
decades. Let me take these three character- 
istics one at a time. 

First > we can expect people to place great 
importance on individualism; on unrestrained 
freedom of personal thought arid actibri. This 
idea has been developed in some depth by Alvin 
Toffler in his new book The Third Wave . He 
foresees a new "de— massi f led society" where 
the computer will smash the mass culture of 
today; where the mass media will lose control 
as individuals at video terminals will select 
infortitation _and computerized., one-at-a-_time 
custom manufacturing will make it possible Co 
tailor-make almost anything. 

While I am uncomfortable with Toffler* s 
high-technplggy _ scenario , I am persuaded that 
the kind of iridividualism he suggests Is on 
the rise. As the civil rights movements of the 
past few decades reshape our cultural attitudes, 
the acceptance of personal diversity isrill per- 
vade society. People everywhere ire rapidly 
becoming more accepting of others V values and 
life styles and they are seeking their own 
distinctive identities through, clothing, home 
furnishings, career changes, alternative family 
styles, and. Increasingly, through their recrea- 
tion pursuits. Not only are they seeking 
uriique and diverse forms of recreation in order 
to escape the anonymity of mass culture, but 
they are aspiring co_fiew levels of achievement 
previously reserved for amateur fanatics arid 
professional athlates. 

What this means for the recreation iridustry 
is not completely clear^ Perhaps it. will mean 
less faddishriess, with feWer major shifts In 
national recreation interests. Perhaps it will 
mean public support for a much wider range of 
recreation activities arid deeper commit merits to 
excellence, with growing demands for better 
quality facilities and eqaipmenC than In Che 
past. But whatever these trends mean forthe 
recreation.indastry , or in terms of consumer 
behrvior, I am cbriviriced Chat they will have 



important political implications. 

^FHe S e c ond aspect of the deceritralized 
2oci <? ty wi n hp f <5t^*=*ngt"bpning of special 
iritereist group power. In a way this seems Co be 
a contradiction of the growing acceptance of 
personal- individualism I've just described. .But 
rather thari reflecting personal prejudice arid 
interpersonal conflict, however, the rapid 
growth of special iriCeresC groups reflects a 
react ion to centralized authority ; to the pabwer 
of big. government and big business. The result 
may well be a struggle betweeri interest groups 
as they compete for public monies, facilities, or 
land use control, but the real impacts will be. 
felt in Washirigtbri, not aiik)rig the miribrihies whb 
lose a particular battle. 

In the long run, trie impact of this special 
interest Infighting will be that. timely and . 
critical pblitical decisibris will be iricreasirigly 
difficult to make at the national level. Coupled 
With Che steady weakening of broad-based politi- 
cal parties, special interest power will make it 
impossible to build, majority constituencies for 
erilighteried riatlbrial policies. We already see Che 
Congress unable to develop comprehensive policies 
for energy, for the reorganization of natural . 
resburce agencies, br fbr a systematic classifi- 
cation of remaining roadless areas on public 

lands. And as Congress and the executive .branch 
are further paralyzed by cbnflictirig special 
interest group pressures, we can expect the already 
eribrmbus backlog of llClgaCibri clogging the Courts 
to increase. A recent example is the district 
court decision. in California throwing out the 
Fbrest Service's erivirbrimerital impact sCaCemeriC 

for RARE 11 , .a ruling that could effectively 

nullify the entire RARE. II program and send the 
problem bf wilderriess classi f ica t ibri back tb the 
Congress. If that happens, we will see the 
biggest special Interest alley fight over natural 
resources in history. 

The list bf pbteritlal user conflicts Is 
almost endless. Wherever a strong special interest 
group seeks special consideration, and_ resources 
are limited, conflict will be irievitable. Wiri- 
lose fights in the courts and legislatures will 
be cbmmbri. Whether wilderriess advocates against 
snowmobilers , the contests will be heated. Urban 
based conflicts will be even more common as 
limited bperi space arid parklarids are sought by 
team and court sport groups for expanded faci- 
lities. Wetlands will be another. arena for. 
coriflict as preservatibriists battle recreatibri 
groups for limited shore and. water resources, 
especially for previously pollutet' waters now 
clean enough for recreation develbpmerit br wild 
area reservation . 

These conflicts will further fragment the 
already shaky coalition of conservation and 
erivirbnmental iriterests iri the Natibri, weakeriirig 
the ability of national organizations to mediate 
conflict arid guide compromise bills through 
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will be inexorable once it ^^'^^ inoviriR. 

Oh the positive side; howev^- ^ j.^^ growing 
power c^t' special interest 

grbups ^g-^ be viewed 
:is the prbdiict of pebp 1g ' s ^ wil li^-^^-sg j-q 
become, invuivGci ; a re flection of their willing- 
ness to_make a . commitment ^9..^ .^^itise with . a 
group of likemihded enthusi^^sts . And, while 
the early impacts uf thi5_^^^ of special 

interest pbWet may seem destruct^-^ tradi- 
tional American regionalist"- witbj corre;- 
Hponding hi^h level of lt?c^l f*^^tctcal involve- 
nifcirit ^ 

A New Reg long t ism 

I'm otDviousiy getting ^"^tri i^e to 
Sugi»t-sc that all the fact ^^^cY ^'ve 

ei. pidved so far leads to si^ch ^3. ^^j^gj^g_i^injjg^ 
irouvergencc of forces, bu_t_^!}^.^Ci^ic of such a 
scenario is compel ling. Energy ^Qsts will 
certainly be a powerful ^9^^^ red^icing 
iiiterregtbnal transfers o^^^^^.^Vcasi people, 
and commodities. Life sty^^^^ ^^t^ropfiate to 
the. southwestern United ?t^teB , example,, 
will rib longer be trarisfe?^^^^ ^C:^ NeW England 
simply by an advertising blltz 0^ Corporate 
franchising. Nor Will it P°^§ible fbr the 
federal government to ignof^^^S^^Qnal energy 
limitations. New policies ^i^-^ have to be 
built bri a sburid lirideirstanding unique 
regional needs, and designed ^^.^^treHgthen 
state and local institutions ess^^^^^j 
ipblicy implementat ibri . Speci^il t^j^t-efest grbups 
will block federal initiatives Ui^^^ggpQ^giyg j-q 

tlietr local constituents, ni^^.^^S recognition of 
regional distinctives a n^i^^^^^^ imperative. 

I aiii convinced, therefore, j^j^^^ j-j^g future 
of natural resource managei^^^^t the 
management of outdoor recresitiofi — 
will be decided at local. State* regibrial 
levels. It has to be. TH^t W^ere eccsys- 
tems, land use patterns, an^_<^^.il;uj:aX values 
ebme into focus in suffici^^^ *^^taii to mike 
meaningful decisions _ possit'^^* . 'I'h^t is the 
level Where special interest g^o^^^^ niight be 
able to find common ground i^^^^b^g jf people's 
values and the economic realiC^^^ dayto-day 
living. 

I persbrially find siicli. ^^^ici toward, 
regionalism exciting. We liiigi^^j a people^ 
be forced again to . discover special "sense 

of place" which defiries baf ^^ionshlp tb one 
another .and the land where we I iv^^ This 
rediscovery of our "sense Pr^^^^" ^- this, new 
regionalism — need riot be ^ rety^^^ local 
isolationism or parochialis"^' ^^if, as Rene 
Dubbs has suggested, we must "tbt^j^ globally 
and act locally." We must be ^^Ij^y aWare of 
the national and global, content ^j^^^^j^ 
live. We must take full advanta^ of modern 
communications and electronic J^^^nDatlon 
processing to understand the 1 "^1^^ vj^^ 



bpport uriit ies bf biir special placed Biit , when it 
comes .to . making decisions about how to respond to 
Outside fbrces arid Ibcal capabilities, we will take 
actio:- on a regional basis and ultimately at a very 
iocat level, IL ' & .d. aui L u'f_"omall its beautiful" 
philosophy tempered by a iriealistic awareriess bf 
global forces. It's a practical expression of our 
"sense of place" in action terms. 

..Lest you think I am painting a picture of a 
liew Brigadbbri, regibrialism Will have its bwti set 
of spe cial prob lems and issues of significance for 
Outdoor recreation. . Struggles _ over basic questions 
bf property rights will iriterisify as user grbups 
contend for access to water and land resources. 
As riew bwners of increasingly . smaller parcels of 
land in mariy regibris post their larids agairist 
public L-se we will see new initiatives to limit 
property rights, especially as land values sbar 
and public acquisition budgets are reduced. Con- 
tests between various user groups with .special ized 
facilities rieeds will likewise iriterisify as fed- 
eral revenue sharing programs are eliminated and 
Ibcal gbverriments Withdraw ^rom recreation program 
ma nagement . 

But because bf deceritralized mbdes bf persbrial 
and political decision making, patterns of out- 
dbbr recreation will vary across the Nation, 
Distinctive regibrial identities will re-emerge 
with their own unique playtime and sport prefer- 
erices, Iri addltibri, eriergy limitations arid other 
emerging regional cultural values will influence 
oacdoor recreation. interests , merging into identi- 
fiable styles bf livirig that will exert a pbwerful 
influence on where people seek to live and work, 

the head '^f Vermorit^s Agericy bf Eriviron- 
mental Conservat ion , Brendan Whittaker, once 
speculated abbut such trerids Something like this J 
Places like Vermont , where eriergy limitations 
will be severe and where environmental awareness 
is high, isrill attract a certairi kirid bf persbri^ 

Other areas, where energy is relatively cheap 

and people value .old-fashioned .consumer patterns, 
will attract differerit types bf people. Thus, 
he speculated, Vermont may_be relatively poor in 
grbwth-ecbribmics terms, cblder, cleaner, arid 
populated by rugged individualists who value 
their environmental amenities and are willing 
to cut f irewbbd ; Other areas , perhaps iri the 
southwest will be warmer, richer, and dirtier, 
populated by people whb prefer large cars, air 
conditioning, arid electric heat, arid isrhd are 
too busy "to smell the roses," 

In either place, those of us concerned about 
QUEdbor recreation will have our jobs cut out 
for us. We will have to be prepared tb respbrid 
to local and regional differences; to adapt 
natibrial policies and programs to regional. 
R^tternsj and tb reinterpret the meaning bf 
Past trends from yesterday's mass society. It 
will be hard, but fun, Oiir clients will be less 
fickle and unpredictable. They will be seeking 
higher quality experiences and more durable. 
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Wt'll-destfiiUHl fai-tniies nm\ eqatpmenC They 
will bo well informed about their sport or acti- 
vity» and prepared, to support, agencies or com- 
panies with whom rhey agree through effective 
^n.»<'i;»j inrt^rpst pot i tical^'oraanizations . 

Whether dir hot you agree with this brief 
scenario for . tomorrow; whether you like it or 
iVot » I hope I have p^'ovoked you Co Chink about 
sonie better alternatives. If this symposium is 
to be more than a .t>3citation of data about 
trends^ and more than ah exercise in projecting 

tiie past on a straight line into the future, 

you will have Co employ your creative abilities 
fO the limit. The future is hot waiting out 
there. to be discovered. It doesn't yet exist. 
It will be no beCCef than we can imagine; no 
better than we are determined to make it. Trends 
may enl ighten our _ understanding of _ the .alterna- 
tives » but they will be destiny only if we 
ins is t . 
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TRENDS IN OUtDddR RECREAtiON LEGISLATION 
GebiTRe H. Siehl^ 



The_two decades which have passed sinc2 the..era_pf the 
Oiitdbdr Recreation Resources Review Commission (ORRRC) have 
ipeen active and fruitful in terras of Federal recreation 
legislation^ The Conraiisston and its final report "Outdoor 
Recreation for America" strongly iriflueric<:d the burst of 
recreation legislation in the_l96b's. Eyen_today, the 
studies prepared under the guidance of the Cbmmissibn con- 
tinue to provide use ful bjaseline data. This paper addresses 
three areas of trends in outdoor recreation legislation — 
t rends in context , content , ahH cdhsequerices . 



TRENDS IN CONTEXT 

This is the simplest of the trend areas. 
It is based upon cho realization thac recreation 
is not one of tho:. _ ^ds — such as national 
defenseor education — Chat is considered as an 
entity by the Cbngress: Rather it Is treated 
as one member of a family of issues . _ _ In the 
case of recreation^ it entered the decade of 
the 60* s as part of the bundle of issues called 
conservation, a context which consisted in large 
part of a philosophy toward the ases of natural 
resources. That Philosophy embraced the concept 
of "balance" between consumption and protectior* 
of resbiirces. 

For a time after the completion of the 
ORhRC, the^level of legislative activity was 
hifjh enough to make it seem as if recreation 
triipht be important eribiigh tb stand lilbne. 



During the mid to late. 60 *s, however, the 
idea of cbnservatibn was being trarisfbrmed 
into the iaroader concept of environmantalism. 
One catalyst to this transformation^ I believe, 
was the "natural beauty" campaign of Mrs. 
Lyndon B. Johnson. Her efforts (and_ the _ 
support of President JbhhSbn didn't hurt) 
brought a wide degree of public awareness that 
amenities such as parks and recreation areas 
are impbrtant cbmpbrierits in determining the 
quality of life. Further, the public came to 
recognize Che interrelatedness of. various 
activities and the tradeoffs which take place 
among economics, environment and, a little 
later, energy. 
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..Thus, through the late 6d's and midway into 
the 70's, recreatibn considerations were tied 
to the concept of the environment. Enyiron- 
mentatisra differs from conservation rather 
significantly, however. The ehvirbrimerital 
movement in seeking to check pollution and other 
types of degradation has adopted a highly 
protective stance^ For recreation matters , this 
frequently results in support of preservation 
efforts and seldom in suppbirt of mbire inten- 
sive or development-oriented forms of recreation. 

The! preservation mbvemeht has secured 
legislation protecting areas which future genera- 
tibris may erijby. A high price may be paid for 
these successes, if, as seems to be likely, the 
broader recreation . community has been divided 
into hew preservat ibh arid bid cbriservatibri camps, 
each of which goes its own way or enters into 
new contextual relationships. 



Where could the user recreationists— as _ 
bppbsed tb the preserver recreatibriists — find 

their new context? The answer seems to be the 

economy. The formation. of_ a 243 TDember Recreation 
and Tourism Caucus in the House of Representatives 
the concerted action of the Congress to prevent 
Weekend gas station closings as part of the 
?^§sident*s proposed standby conseryatibri 
program; and the strong reaction to. the Energy 
Department's prbpbsed regiilatibn which cbiild 
prohibit weekend operation of powerboats in times 
of energy. shortage seems to indicate that Con- 
gressional support is there for use-brierited 
recreationists. The reason is that recreation 
and tourism are of widespread, major economic 
importance. As the state of the ecbribmy worsens. 
Congress will possibly _ become even more protec- 
tive bf viable recreatibn enterprises^ 



At the same time, preservation efforts may 
riot be as successful as iri recerit years, par- 
ticularly when the choice is to create a new 
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wilderness arua or allow the . recovery . of an wildahd scenic riyer'3,a^ 

energy rosourco or a strate^^ic mineral resource: establishment of national. seashores and national 

The context for preservation deciisions could lakeshbres is furEhef indication of the_trend . 

shift from environmental procecClon to the toward.recpgnizing the attractiveness of certain 

compieteiy_diffirint_arena of national security: nacaral features to outdoor recreat ionists . . The 

Perhans with rh*^ MX missle s-fti'n? ornpnsai and creation of designated National RecreaCion^r^ 

the controversy over the cbbalc depostCs in to be managed for intensive recreational use shows 

tiic! proposed West Tanther Creek wilderness Cbngress Uas been aware. of a broad public demand 

area, the shift is already underway. for recreation opportunities: 



TRENDS IN CONTENT 

In Che past 20 years there have been 
hundreds of recreation laws passed, thbusarids 
of bills Introduced, and billions of dollars 
authorized arid appropriated. X'fhat were Che 
details nf all that legislation? 

Instead of reviewirig all that's happened, 
Ic't's look at the trends in five content cate- 
>>orLes^-al chough Chat does not exhaust all the 
possibilities. The five are: 

1. Author izatibri of Federal park arid 
recreation areas; 

2. Authorization, planning arid mariagemerit 
of Federal resource agencies; 

3. Assistance to non-Federal agencies; 

4. Financing Federal recreation areas; 
and 

5. Related environmental legislation. 

In the first category — authbrizatibri bf 
Federal park and recreation areas— there are 
several ribticeable trends. Foremost is the 
trend which saw the number of units iricrease 
sharply. The. National Park Service,, for 
Instance, numbered 209 uriits in 1960, 281 in 
1970, and today 320; including the Executive 
withdrawals in Alaska. .Acreage figures_have 
increased cbrrespbridingly . A secbrid, clbsely- 
related trend is that toward the acquisition 
cf private larids for addition to the public 
recreation estate. The authbrizatibri bf Cape 
Cod National Seashore in 1961 marked the first 
time that Cbrigress werit tb Che Federal treasury 
to buy all the lands for a Federal recreation 
uriic. Earlier Eastern additions to the Park 
System, such as Sheriaridbah Natibrial Park, 
Virginia, and Acadia National Park, Maine, were 
acquired thrbugh private, state, and local _ 
funding efforts, then donated to the Federal 
government.. Buying lanci for parks was much 
more exrierisive thari settirig the acreage aside 
from other Federal holdings; hence a third 
trerid iri recreation legislation, acceptance of 
increased costs. 

A fourth trend iri the authbrizatibris bf 
new Federal recreatio:/ areas has been the 
cfeatibri bf specialized areas as wilderness. 



The secbrid trerid caCegory, deallrig with. the 

struc^ure and ad ministrationofthose Federal 

agericies wich recreational, responsibilities , would 
include as its highlight the 1963 Cbrigressibrial 
authorization which led to the establishment of the 
Bureau bf Outdoor RecreaCibri (BOR) tri Che Depart- 
ment of the interior. Other pertinent legislatibri 
includes the 1960 Multiple-Use. Sustained Yield Act , 
the Resburces Plaririirig Act bf 1974, arid iCs 1976 

amendment, these relating to forested lands and 

especially Che Forest Service, and the more recent 
organic act for the Bureau of Land Mana£caierit_, the 
Federal Land Policy and Management. Act .of 1976. 
These eriactmerits were riot priricipally directed 
toward recreation, but they do help to ensure that 
recreatibri is brie of Che purposes for which Federal 
lands will be managed. 

Assistarice tb ribri-Federal recreatibri agencies, 
the third trend category, is headed by enactment 
of Che Land and Water Conservation. Fund . . This 
mechanism has provided over 2.5 billibri dbllars to 
the States since 1965 to assist in the planning, 
acqiiisitibri arid develbpmerit of outdoor recreation 
facilities. Federal recreation legislatibri has 
also provided for the donation. of surplus Federal 
real prbperty to b their uriiCs bf gbverrimeriC for 
recreational usj. Further, Federal agencies may 
give technical assistance in recreational matters 
to nori-Federal resource agericies. This was brie 

of the provisions, of the 1963 Act which led to 

creatibri bf Che BOR. The level of funding support 
to the States has increased over the years sirice 
1965, clear evidence the Congress has seen the need 
fbr a partriership apprbacH tb rtieeCirig buCdoor 
recreation needs. Although there have been occa- 
sional disrupttcns . in this support program (the 
most serious of which is ribw threateried iri the 
President's revised budget request), the trendline 
has beeri clearly upward: 

Much of what was said. about the asjsistance 
provided to State arid Ibcal gbverrimerit applies Cb 
the fourth trend category— -financing Federal 
re^-reatibn areas arid accivicles. The .Land and 
Water Conservation Fund has been helpful iri siecuririg 
the passage of authorizing legislation for new 
recreatibri areas because Members did ribC have to 
vote at the same time to appropriate more money. 
The fandtng for the unit would come . from theLWCF. 
The need tb vote tb put mbre mbriey iriCb Che Fund 
was largely done away with by tapping the mineral 
leasing reveriues from the Outer.CQntinental Shelf 
in the 1968 amendments tb the LWCF Act. It was 
through, this mechanism that the Fund grew froip 
$120 millibri iri 1966 Cb its curreriC aaChori^ed 
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tliu authorized L"und i . iuvui provides 
sltglit solace to recreatibnists at this time; 
President Carter requested Jess than, full 
funduiK ($58Q.. million) in his first budcer 
recjitl'st for FY 81. The Congress reduced that 
fL>',iire in Committee action to $290 million. 
Tlien the revised Career budget lowered the 
request to $233 million. Some are reminded of 
the pre-_LWCK_ days when some Members .would vote 
foir estabiisHmeht of a park unit arid later 
vote against the appropriation of funds for 
aeqcits tc ton . 

To summarize the trend in financing, one 
mi^ht say that it is up, biit riot certairi. 

The final category of tegtstattve trend 
is that of environmental laws which provide 
djrei-t or indirect support to outdoor .recrea- 
tion: Clean water bills have resulted iri 
thousand of miles of cleaner streams and 
rivers and thus restored an important recrea- 
tioii resource. Thus, water bodies once agairi 
may support recreation fishing and jaoating and 
water contact sports. Further progress tn this 

^^.^9 ^^_^^-P?'^5?"^i.. Tb§ 1?ZZ amendments 
to the Clean Air Act stipulate that certain 
park arid wilderriess areas are to be protected 
from significant deterioration of their air 
q ua 1 1 C y , 

TRENDS IN CONSEQUENCES 

Passing a law is something like passing 
a message because after transmission, the_ out- 
come sbihetiriies varies from the iriterit. These 
inadvertencies of legislative action may pro- 
duce trends with broad, but delayed consequences 

One such trend is bringing the Park Ser- 
vice back to towii. During Che decade of the 
1970' s Congress enacted legislation to establish 
sizeable units of the National Park Service in 
New York (Gateway Nat id rial Recreatibri Area) , 
San Francisco (Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area) , er.cvetand-Akrbn (Cuyohoga Valley National 
Recreation Area) , Atlanta (Chattahoochee River 
National Recreation Area), Lowell (Lowell 
Natibrial Historical Park), arid Lbs Arigeles 
(Santa Monica Mountains National Recrcati^ 
Area). Many applaud this movement of parks to 
the people, Hbis^ever, these urban areas terid 
to be expensive to acquire and to operate 
becaasG they are rather manpowGr intensive. 

In ciri era of unlimited Federal resources 
a prbgram bf helpirig tb meet urbari recreatibri 
and open space needs when local government 
cannot do so may help. to achieve a balance in 
recreational bppbrturiities. When the Federal 
resources become limited , as now, what will be 
die consequences? If Che available financial 
and manpower resources are concentrated on the 
expensive urban areas, what happens to the 
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tradiCibrial Park SysCeiii liriits? We may be abbiit 
to find out. 

Aribther trerid iri cbrisequerices , which was 
touched upon in the discussion of trends. in con^ 
fpvf , -Is fhsf in legislation for rccrcaEiSn 
preservation the opportunities for lecreation 
provision are. being reduced. This is perhaps 
best exemplified at the largest scale by ribtirig 
that the creation of new wilderness areas has 
eliminated some possibilicies for developing new 
alpirie skiing areas, A iriechariisni which emphasizes 
one recreational use without providing for similar 
cbrisideratibri bf bChers iriad verteriCly reduces the 
likelihood of examining alternative uses. Enact- 
ment, of . something like a Developed Recr eatiionat 
Facilities Sitirig Act might balance the effective- 
ness of the Wilderness Act and so provide even 
greater recrea tibrial bppbrCuriities: 



UNTOUCHED TRENDS IN RECREATION LEGISLATION 



The coverage o f this paper has omitted more 
legislation than it has Included, It has, hbWeveri 
ident if ied some o fthemore important trends 
which might be discovered . in a lengthier review. 
There are bther trerids which might be exainiried 
in some future forum. Two which come immediately 
to mind are the changes which have taken place in 
the Cbrigress arid iri the outdoor recreatibri cori- 
stituencies. 

In the first instance, we should note that 
the guard has changed , and . that many of the prime 
shape rs bf Federal recreatibri legislatibri arid 
systems are gone from the Washington scene. 
Their experience and influence cannot be quickly 
replaced, although some newer Members are support- 
ive of recreat innai matters. 

In the second ins tarice , the number of groups 
which, have made tihe case for recreation legisla- 
tibri befbre the Cbrigress has iric teased, Sbine bf 
these new groups , such as Friends o f the Earth , 
have represeneed a strong protectiontsc philosophy. 
NbisT, however, additidrial brgariizatibris , such as 
the American Ski _ Federation , representing a 
differerit ecbribmic arid develbpmeriC attitude 
t9ward recreation matters are coming onto the 
Washington scene. 



The resulting interplay between the changing 
Congress and the changing voices for outdoor 
recreation interests should provide for iri teres tirig 
new trends in the near future . 
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LAND MANAGEMENT POLICY AND PROGRAM TRENDS 
Darreil E, Lewis^ 



There hag been a shift iri federal land niahagemerit: agencies 
toward less facility-oriented recreational activities, This 
shift is described _by_ executive messages and leglslaCibri, 
Other indicators of the shift are President Carter's environ- 
mental message of 1979, establishment of additional National 
Recreation Trails, and a combined report to the President 

.-Agriculture and Interior whicS descrih)es 
coordinated objectives and action plans developed by Che 
Bureau ot Land Management arid the Forest Service, 



In spite of the fact that land management 
policies and programs have recenCly focused 
bri such tbp>ics as oil and gas, coal, timber, 
and range, there have been several key indica- 
tors of diiCdobr recreaCibri trends. 

President .Carter * s Environmental Message 
bf August 2, 1979, contained specific direc- 
tions regarding Wild and Scenic Rivers, Trails, 
and increased coordtnaClbn between the twb 
largest federal land managers, the Bureau of 
Land Management and the Forest Service. .The 
Urban Recreation Study cbriduc*:ed by the Heritage 
Conservation and Recreation Service signals 
another change in emphasis. The popularity of 
the term "dispersed recreatiori'* in several land 
management agencies signals a shift toward less 
faclllty-btlented recreational activities. Yet 
another indicator is the adoption of the 
Recreation Opportunity Spectrum by the Bureau 
•bf Land Management arid Forest Sei "'ce as a means 
of dealing with recreation within , le multiple- 
use management perspective. In this pRper, 
some bf these key sigrials are identified and 
briefly described. 

PRESiDENTiAL ENViRONMENTAL MESSAGE OF 1979 

Wild arid Scenic Rivers 

"Development along the. banks of bur rivers 
cdritiriues to outpace bur ability to prbzect 
those rivers that might qualify for designation. 
This prbblein Is particularly acute near lirbari 
areas, where there are greater demands for 



?^Pp^ P^i?§iT^.ted at the National Outdoor 

Recreatipn__Trends Symposium, Durham, NH, April 
20-23, 1980. 

^Chief , Division of Recreation and Cultural 
Resources, Bureau of. Land Management, USDI, 
Washlngtbn, D.C. 20240. 



recreatibrial opportunities which can partly be met 
by river protection, 

We need to speed up the process for studying 
Wild. and Scenic Rivers for designatibn and to 
cbrisider the prbtectibri bf rivers or parts of 
riyers which can protect important natural eco-_ . 
systems. Mbreover, Che federal gbverrirtierit shbuld 
set ari example of sound management for state 
local, and private landowners by taking._an. 
aggressive rble Iri pvbtectirig pbssible Wild arid 
Scenic Rivers which flow through our public lands. 
Accordingly, I am directing the tollowtng actions 
be takeri; 

~ .^^4?^'§l__i§?4 . inanagement agencies shall 
assess whether rivers located on their 
larids arid ideritified in the National 
Inventory prepared by Heritage Conserva- 
tion. Service are suitable fbr iriclusibri 
.^^ ^^"^..^.^^^^.^ri^.^cenic Riyers System; if 
so, these agencies shall take prompt 
action to prbtect the rivers — either by 
preparing recomrjendatinns for their 
designation or by taking immediate actibri 
to prbtect them; 

- alt federal agericies shall avoid br 
'^^.'^.^S§^?_^*^y?^^§? _ sl--^cts on rivers 
identified in the National Inventbry; arid 

" .the Secretary of Agriculture and . the 
Secretary of the Interior shall jbiritly 
revise their Guidelines for evaluating 
wildi scenici and . recreational rivers to 
ensure cbnSlderatibri bf river ecosystems 

?_^9?!?^^[^_l=Ji^. time currently used to 
study rivers for designatibn." 

T!^?^? f?^§§.y?'?s are currently underway and 

represent a. considerably stronger prbtectlve 
starice bri the treatmerit bf pbssible Wild and 
Scenic Rivers which flow through federally 
administered lands . 
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CoTTimon Procedures in Grazing Management 



''Under my. direction . _ the . U . S . Forest Ser- 
vice will establish 145 additional National 
Rticreatioh Trails by January 1980, achieving a 
goal of. two National Rocreation Trails in.ea»jh 
National Forest System unit: I am directing 
eaci teclorai land management agency to follow 
Che eXample.set by the Forest .Service and by . 
January 1980 announce a goal for the number of 
National. Recreation. Trails each agency v/ill 
establish during 1980 on Che public lands 
administered by the agency. I am also directing 
that* by the endof 1980, a minimum of 75 new 
Natidril Recreatidri Trails shall be deSignaCed 
OT. public land other tnan National Forests by 
the federal land management agencies. 



I am directing the Secretary of the 
Iritcfidr, through Che Interagency Trails Council, 
to assist other federal agencies in surveying 
existing trails on federal lands to determine 
which of those can be made part of ou? NaCionat 
Trails System and to initiate a grass-roots 
effort In every region of the Country to assess 
our nationwide trails needs. In addition, I 
am directing .the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley _^-^.hority to encourage states, 
.localities, .Indian tribes, and private land- 
holders to designate trails on their lands:'* 

This effort. has refocused land manager's 
attention to hik7''?g trails across the Natidn- 



Codrdtnatlon betwGen the . Bureau of Land Manage- 
inent drid -the Forest Servir.L2 

"I am directing the Gsccetary of the 
interior and the Secretary of Agriculture to 
^ork together to coordinate their Departments* 
natural resource policies and programs, par- 
ticularly thos of the Bureau of Land Management 
and Che Forest Ser">^ice._ I am requesting the 
two Secretaries to develop within six months a 
detailed stateme\it of coordination objectives 
and a process and cinie*:able for achieving them." 

This assignment resulted in the submicsion 
of a report to the President by the Secretaries 
of Agriculture ai:d Interior on February 6, 1980. 



6. Sharing Facilit ies/Pei sbhhel/Trairilhg 

7. Research 

8- Public Involvement 
Other 

9?_P^rticular interest to this is the 

fact that outaoor recreation policies and pro- 
cedures have been iderit i f ied for the formation 
of a topical subgroup to cl^^velop action programs. 

^ec^^eatioh Oppbrtuhity Spect 'utn 

This will prove to be quite timely as the 
Bureau of Land Management and the Fores'- Service 
havtS already, begun to come closer together 
philosophically bri the basics Of outdoor fecrea-- 

tion. Thanks to the research efforts of the 

Foresc Service., the concept of .an outdoor recrea- 
tion spectrum has been endorsed by bbth agencies 
and is presently being incorporated into inventory, 
planning, and management policies and procedures 
for both agencies. 

Recreatibn Land Acquisition 

Another, recent indicator of outdoor recrea- 
tibn pblicy has been the administration's pro- 
posa.l to red':ce the federal portion of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund. from. $337 million 
available in FY 1980 tb $256 millibh tb reduce 
federal spending. An additional cut from $252 
milllOf CO .$75_mlllion is being proposed by the 
President for FY 1981. 



The repbrt describes coordination objec- 
tives and action plans developed by the Bureau 
of Land Management, and the Forest Service. The 
report addret^ses the fbllbwinj^ areas: 

1: Program Cycles 



2. Program Development 

3. Jurisdictional transfers and Boundary 
Ad j ustments 

4. Energy and Minerals 
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THE D.S. ARMY CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
RECREATiON RESOUrCE MANAGEMENT CHALLENGES 

- 2 
Gera .d T. Purvis 



This paper provides a brief legislative history of Corps 
°^..Py^?-^^_?"ec outlines its rela- 

tioni>hips with non-federal agencies and organizations arid 
describes a number of ehvirbnmehtal concerns it sees in its 
new outlook for management of recreation resources. A_ Rec- 
reation-Resource Management System is also described that 
contains data bri the management of natural and developed 
resources, personnel and other relevant subjects at rtiore than 
AGO Corps projects. 



The purpose of thi^ paper_js to give a gen- 
eral: overview of the Corps of Engineers and the 
Recreation-Resource Management Program at water 
resource development projects. A few selected 
current problems are outlined and presented in 
brief discussion. 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers was the 
first federal agency to protect public park, 
lands when they were called On to protect the 
resources of Yellowstone National Park in 1886. 
This lasted for nearly 3D years until Congress 
created the National Park Service. However, it 
wasn't until enactment of the Flood ControlAct 
of 1944 chat the Corps actually became a major 
land iriariageineht agency with all of the inherent 
visitor assistance responsibilities. 

It is the policy of the Corps to provide 
safe and healthful recreation opportunities while 
protecting and enhancing the project resources. 
In the original acquisition of land at civil 
works installations, the Corps of Engineers 
obtains proprietary interests only. Individual 
states and their political subdivisions retain, 
the statutory authority arid iriherorit respbhsibi- 
lity to enforce state and local laws. Park man- 
agers and rangers do not have the legal authority 
to enforce state and local laws. Our authority 
is limited to issuance of citations for viola- 
tion of Title 36, Code- of Federal Regulations. 
Park Tiahagers and rangers do not have the legal 



Paper Presented at the National Outdoor 
t'^ecreai ion. Trends Symposium, Durham, NH , April 
20-23, 1980. 
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Chief, Recreation-Resource Management 

Branch, U.S. Army Cbrps of Engineers, Washington, 
b.C. 20314. 



authority to arrest, carry weapons, or Other 
items such asmaccj nightsticks , or o ther 
similar equipment, normally associated with law 
enforcements Park managers and rangers cannot 
§?§rch or seize under this authority. Per- 
sonnel, may stop, but_not physically detain 
the public while implement ihg these regulations. 
The citation authority used _ to implement Title 
36 was enacted by Congress tn 1970; 

In 1976, Congress , . recognizing the tttiiited 
authority Of the Corps in law ehfbrcemerit and 
?1^°_^^^ burden that these projects had placed 
on local authorities, enacted Section 120 of 
the Water Resource Develbpmeht Act bf 1976. 
this authority provided that the Corps could 
enter Into contracts with states or their 
pbllt ical subdivisions to obtain increased law 
enforcement at Civil Works water resource 
development projects: It is riot Intended that 
this authority dimini limit the. 

existing law enforcement responsibilities of the 
state Of Ibcal law erifbfcerherit agencies. 
Unfortunately, the Congress.lonal authority was 
limited to fiscal years 1978 and 1979 On a trial 
basis. Althbugh the Corps and local authorities 
have praised the program _as_ being successful. 
Congress has riot extended that authbrity. We 
^^°Pf ^^^y ^ill do so very shortly. We have found 
that this program has created better cooperattori 
arid rapport between Ibcal law erifbrcemerit 
officers and Corps project personnelj reduced 
incidents of. vandalism and.ocher disturbarices , 
iricreased public's sense of security and reduced 
the Corps personnel's exposure to high risk situa- 
tions affecting their safety arid that Of ti:e 
Pybl^'^.'.....Cy'^^.ri^ly»_^he Senate has proposed a bill 
which would extend this authority. 
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While Llif Corps HnOH HoC Cake tts visitor 
atisistancti respons i b 1 1 i Ly 1 i >;iit ly , we hire our 
Tcrsonnel for a protessionai j.ob of managing 
prbjc'cc resources, riot to perform law enforce- 
ment duties. We. will continue to train our 
personnel to assist Etie vistCbr in every way 
possible, but mnLritairiirig n low key law erifbrce- 
monc imago. 

In 1965, the Federal Water Project Recrea- 
Eton Act (P:t. 89-72) was enacted requiring 
tiiat full consideration be given to the oppor- 
tunities, if any, that water resource projects 
afford outdoor recreation and fish and wild- 
life eniiancement . this legislation also 
requires Chat, on projects authorized, after 
9 July 1965, 50 percent of the separable costs 
for development of recreation facilities be 
boriie by a non-federat pubttc agency, and that _ 
till* non-federal public agency bear the cost of 
opt" rat ion and maintenance of the recreation. 

Only two major land management agencies of 
the federal government are affected by P.L. .89- 
72; the Corps of Engineers and the Water arid 
Power Resources Service.. Other federal land 
hianiigemerit agericies continue to develop recrea- 
tion facilities at idb. percent federal cost. 
Studies have shown that the major impact of the 
provisions of P.L^ 89-72 is on the Corps proj- 
ects. .This is partly a. result of the ability 
of tlie Water arid Power Resources Service to 
transfer operation and maintenance responsibi- 
tiftes at their projects to _the National Park. 
Service and other Bureaus of the Departmerit of 
tlie interior. 

C^»ce a transfer has been made to ariother 
federal agency, the provisions of P.L. 89-72 
are riot applicable to that agency. Corps _ 
project constructed outside the boundaries of 
a tiacionat forest, for exampli^,_is subject to 
the cost sharirig provisibris of P.L. 89-72. How- 
ever, when a Corps project is constructed par- 
tially or wholly within the boundaries of a 
national forest, respbnsibil it ies fbr plarinirig, 
development and management may be transferred to 
the UiS^ Fbircst Service under the terms of the 
1965 Memorandum of Agreement between the Secre- 
taries of the Army and Agriculture. ..Those lands 
wiiieh are trarisferred to the Forest Service 
under sucii an agreement may be developed by the 
Forest Service Without a cost sharing agreement . 
with a non^federal agency. Those larids retairied 
by tlie Corps require a_Cost sha ring . cont ract 
with a non-federal public agency prior to 
development of recreation facilities. 

Adequate time has passed fbr the basic 
assumption of P.L. 89-72 to be tested. Although 
coiintless contacts riaVe been made With non- 
federal agencies in attempts to solicit non- 
federal sponsorship of recreation developments 
at Corps projects, progress has been Very 
HmiLed. Since the passage of the Act_^ lA years 
aj;o, only 21 contracts have been consummated on 
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20 Corps projects; 



The National Society. for Park Resources, 
fbrmerly the National Conference on State Parks; 

and a branch of NRPA, has passed resolutions 

opposing P;L; 89-72 as now written.; NSPR. spoke 
for all the Directors bf State Park Agericies iri 
passing these resolutions. The main objections 
to the act are (1) the imposition of financial 
hardships on state and local agencies, arid (2) 
the program does not function. in concert with 
state arid local objectives arid i3ribrities^ 

It is difficult for states to commit their 
legislatures to a contract which requires 50 
percent of the development costfor recreation 
iri additibri to the assumption bf bperation and 

maintenance and replacement responsibilities 

for a 50-year period on land to. which the .state 
holds no title. Considerable bbjectibris frbm 
state and local agenc ies in this regard have 
been ericburitered throughout the process of trying 
to obtain contracts at Corps of Engineers projects. 
Many states have constitutional or statutory 
prbhibitibris which preclude them from entering 
into long-term contracts as required by Section 
221 Of the Flood Control Act of 1970. 

Over the years _the . Corps o f . Engineers has 
always beeri successful iri receiving ribri-federal 

cooperation in development and ipanagement of 

recreation areas when the proposal is compatible 
with the 9verall plans and bbjectives bf the 
non-federal agency and within the budgetary 
limitatibris bf that agency: 

Since, the beginning.of Fiscal Year .197A when 
the cbst sharirig principles bf P;L; 89-72 were 
applied to further recreation development at 
completed water resource projects, the Corps of 
Erigirieers has eritered iritb 113 cbritracts arid 
supplemental agreements with non-federal entities. 

From time to time. Congressional attention 
has been devoted to the provisions . o f P.L.. 8?-77. 
arid at temp ts have beeri made tb de f irie wbrkable 
amendments to the legislation. the most recent 
Buch amendment is contained in Senate Bill, _ . 
S-205^. Ambrig bther thlrigs, this ameridmerit wbuld 
provide. for an expansion of the minimum basic 
recreatibri arid fish arid Wildlife areas and . 
facilities to be provided at full federal furidlng. 
It also provides f or . retention. of . lands acquired 
for recreatibri arid fish arid wildlife purposes 
for which they were acquired as long as the 
larids are capable of serving the purpose for which 
they were acquired^ _T^^ ^111 would also prbvide 
that when an. agreement cannot be executed . with 
a ribri-federal public bbdy, the agency could 
develop and manage the area subject to an approved 
master plan to meet recreation needs. The amend- 
ment further provides for the ericburagemerit bf 
the development of tourist facilities by the 
private Sector. 
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..Whilf no 89-7:? rotitrili-rs li;ivi» b'ocv. i-ah- 
IJ/"*:' ». :'!^i^^'''^^'"^*f-^' ' '^'^^^ ! I'lTisjt it)n aruas have 
been ri't timed U> t]u" Corps for opera: ton ami 

f"^^'"*'^':^'^;. A'V '^^^^^^..'^^^^^ the facilities were 
Iniiic at iOO peri'cnt federiil cost and leased to 
tlu' li>tMl.s Tor oporatlon and maintenance puir- 
l»i»st's: I'lit' slate of Pennsylv;in la . is currtintly 
i;ons iiier iiig turn iniL;__six projects, now under 
lease, baek to tlte Corps for OSM. Considering 
tlie llmiteti resotirces available, it may become 
necessary Lo close these areas to public use 
iiiictl tlie local sjioiisors can meet the O&M 
respous f bi 1 i t ies . 

The Corps of Hngiheers lias been comruitted 
for several years; to contracting with Che pri- 
vate sector for a f;reat deal of its goods and 
siM'vicos. We have been relying on private gon- 
tractors to perform many routine services, i.e:, 
ilaily park inaihcehance, scheduled B^^y?"^? 
fa»;iUty maintenance, one-time maintenance jobs, 
park gate a t tendani-es , use fee collectors, and 
hiajor repairs, etc. 

In March, 1979, OMH issued a revised OMB 
.'^iL^^''^*A-»'^_^rZ^^. which (1) reaffirms the Govern- 
ment's general policy of reliance on Che private 

^^^^^■^ ^^""^ ^"^..?^.^Y?^^9§» while recognizing 

(2) that certain functions are inherently 
governmenCat tn nature arid must be performed by 
6^^^^n"^^'"^_P^!^^°"r^il » ^^4 (^) relative cost must 
bii given appropriate .consideration tri decisibris 
betWeeri iri-hbuse performance and reliance on 
private commercial sources. 

Tlie guidelines included in A-76 will require 
the Corps to review its total program of arCi- 
vlctcs arid detertniriat ibri will have to be made 
on how those activities will be achieved., in- 
iiouse or by contracting out; Frankly, the 
guidelirieif; are geared to contracting out. How- 
9^^?"> there are c ircums tances _ which indicate 
performance by in-hbuse capability. In the 
^^'^^ °^ ^*^^T*^^.^.^°^..'^^§^"?9^_!!^nagement , we feel 
that we can continue to demonstrate that some 
of our Casks cari be accbmplished ih-hbuse at a 
^^J*!*^^ . i:^ A<^s.^. than contract performarice. In 
other. words, we will contract buC if It is cost 
efticierit. This does not mean that we will get 
any new personnel spaces if the activity based 
on A-76 gutdettries can best be perfbrmed iri- 
hbuse, .Additional perscnnel spaces may be 
requested from OMB if this is the case. 

guidelines will have no. cause or 

effect on the Set-Aside Programs such as 8-a br 
miribrity contracts. is the general policy of 

the Corps to ensure that small businesses, 
including these bWried arid mariaged by disadvari- 
.P^Fi'P^i > _.^^.§csive a fair share of govern- 
ment contract awards. 

A number of envirorimental concerns are a 
part of Che new ouclbbk for recreatibri resburces 
management in the Corps. 



i.. The Aquatic Piarit Control. Program 
has expanded to meet problems which have becbme 
recognized throughout the Country. Research i 
planning, and cont rol/operacions have beeri 
triC'reased Cb address biblbgical, chemical, 
mechanical and integrated control techniques 
to major populations of bbribxlbiis aquatic 
piarits, 1-^egislatibri has been introduced to 
increase the anripal _ budgetary ceiling from 
$5 million Cb $15 millibri. 

.. 2. Wildlife jnanagemenc arid ettharicemerit 
of Corps pirbjects have received considerabie 
attention recently. Efforts are underway_to 
ai^sure that uniformly high quallCy wildlife 
mariagemerit prbgrams are applied consistently 
.^.t . Corps projects. Further, ef forts _are under- 
way to decermlrie betCer techriiques fbr satis- 
fy ^"8.9 'Jr needs and responsibilities for 
mitigation of the.loss.of wttdllfe habitat 
arid eriharicemerit bf habitat at existing projects. 
^!!^?y_i§ctors are, of course, involved in our. 
reemphasis . of wildlife mariagemerit at bur projects. 
The first is the character of wildlife resources 
of. .a plant community, as determined by the 
structural characteristics bf thbse conimuriit ies , 
and secondly, the characteristics of the wild- 
life fauna, as determined by Che discrlbutibri 
arid diversity bf the various plant conmiunities. 
These same characteristics , of course., also 
contribute to Che value chat ari area has a 
recreation 3ite^ Vegetation characteristics 
include type, shape ,_height , atid mix of 
differerit species. These are used to determine 
the effects relationship between the proposed 
use and wildlife of the same area. 

The species in each of these communities 

react differently cb permarierit recreatibri 
'^*^^*^.^°P"^^".^i S9n^?_species benefit, while others 
would suffer.. From this analysis., it raay.be 
decermlried ChaC Cwb mammals arid three different 

?P^9^§^ would be impacted by recreation 
development.. For example , _theSe may Iriclude 
deer arid elk, arid bsprey, fan-tailed pigeon, 
and great blue heron. 

Ih developing a process for pth Resource 
Use Objectives programs for wildlife analysis, 
a Series bf basic steps shbuld be considered r 
!^-^..L.°^.'^?^"_§??i3i photographs of project and the 
immediate area, (2) use the photo IriCerprecatibri 
*^°.J"^P .^^^^./^^Se tat ion zones , (3) select a sLrati- 
?^?'^ sample of each type of vegetation zone by 
conducting a groutfd survey to Iriclude the struc- 
tui... arid cbmpositibn of the vegetation and 
establish wildlife in vegetation. zones , (4) 
cObfdIriaCe tcith state arid federal resource 

^o.'^^veiop the species of specific 
concern, determine che problems associated with 
thbse species, arid to determine areas of specific 
use for those species, and (5) formulate an 
effective relaClbrishlp betweeri vegetation arid 
^.^^r'^^r.i.^i .59. ^§velop a plan to optimize wildlife 
and recreation use. From this basic arialysis. We 
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will (.'OtiiL' Z'o if imjic rtMlIsiiL' concern for the 
impacts otf rt-'creatlbti bh Cliij uiivi rbriiiienC : 

3. Pollution abatemehC efforts at Corps... 
pro jfi' ts cont iniiti . New facilities and rehab ili- 
L;itLi)ii of extsctitg fnciliLies to meet legisla- 
tive requirements in recrc2atibri areas and aC 
operat ional. areas of Corps projects receive a 
relatively high priortCy wlchln the overall 
mission of the Corps. 

A. Lakeslibre mariagemerit efforts at existing 

projects have generally been successful in 

maihtairiing naCural ecological values and pro- 
viding for equitable public lise at Che 48,000 
miles of shoreline located on Corps lakes. 

5. For tile past two years the Corps has 
pare ic Ipaced with the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion and otliers In the aririual mtd-wtnCer Bald 
Kagle survey. We have found that the winter 
range for Che Southern Bald Eagle has been 
enjuinced by the creation of major dams on Che 
waterways in the. major flyways. these dams, in 
most cases, provide Che only open water avail- 
able, in the area. Furtlier, hydro-power projects 
provide food. In -the form. of chopped-up fish, 
during periods of geheratibh. 

6. The Recreation Research Program (RRP) 

is an on-going research and development pi^bgram 
managed by Che Waterways Experiment Station in 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. Each year problem 
statements are evaluated and prioritized; thbse 
receiving Che highest priority . ratings are 
generally funded first. On-gbihg research pt;bj- 
ecCS include the development and management of 
a Recreatibn Research arid Demonstration System 
and guidelines for the establishment bf carry- 
ing capactcies. Other . research topics include 
visitor safety, bperatibris arid matriCenance con- 
tract ing, concessionaire opport un 1 1 ies , arid 

criteria for Clio development of roads and sani- 
tary facilities. 

A final bri-gbirig research program being 

managed by tlie RRP involves determining what 

impacts Che energy situation is having on visi- 
tation patterns at Cbrps recreaCion areas. .A 
final report is now being prepared and should 
be available by Che end . o f this summer. There 
wert- some declines in visitatibri ^^^i^^g 1979 
oil some Corps projects. Overal 1 , however , 
demands fbr Cbrps resources are steadily, 
increasing. Visitation to Corps recreatibn 
areas rose by 3 percent between. 1978 arid 1979 
despite record high gasblirie prices arid short-, 
ages in many areas. One obvious reason for this 
iiicrease is that 80 percent of all Corps proj- 
ects are located within 50 miles bf a Staridard 
Metropolitan Stat is tical _ Area (SMSA) . Of these , 
71 percent have metrbpbliCari populations of. 
100,000 or more. Around 25 percent are either 
partially or wholly contained within an SMSA. 
Even though current data await further arialysis, 
it looks as though the gasoline situation, by 



forcing people hot to travel as far biiC stay 
loriger, will place eyeri greater demands on 
Corps recreatibn facilities Chan ever before. 

The RecreaCton-Resource Management Sys- 
tem (RRMS) is an automated data base Which 
has been maintairied by the Recreation-Resource 
Management Brarich strice 1972. The RRMS con- 
tairis data on more than ^00 Corps bf Engineers 
prbjecCs wtch an annual visitation of more than 
5 >QP0_P^9Pl^ • Each prbject iri Che RRMS has 
data on the management of natural and developed 
resources, persbririel, and other relevant proj- 
ect data. 

Because the RRMS Was designed to be. a 
management information system, it was substari- 
tially modified in FY 1979 to provide, comparative 
analysis of year-to-year data sirice CY 1978. 
In addition, all Corps districts and divisions 
were prbvided With immediate access . to _ the data 
base through the use bf remote terminals arid 

a user oriented programming language. The 

enhancements bf the RRMS allowed . dis trie t. and 
division personnel to prepare unique, ad hbc 
reports Co assist in making day-to-day manage- 
ment decisions. 

The Office bf Che Chief of Engineers uses 
the RRMS as a management tool arid has the respbri- 
sibtltcy to provide several federal agencies 
with annual reports specifically tailored for. 
their management needs. the RRMS_is also used 
tb respbrid Co triquiries from Congress; other 
federal, state, and local agericies; uriivers it ies ; 
arid interested parties concerned with recrea- 
tional aspects bf Cbrps projects. 

Additional information on the RR>iS is 

available frbm the aririual publtcaciori "Recrea- 
tion Statistics" published by the Corps bf 
Erigirieers . 

..In general, these are some of the major 
challenges facirig Che Corps in the 80 's. We 
must find more efficient ways to manage biir 
resources. We must not only provide for recrea- 
tion opportunities, we must protect and enhance 
the project resources. With increasing legis- 
lative requirements we.must also reemphasize 
our environmental and fish arid wildlife responsi- 
bilities. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In . 1979, over 450 tnillion recreacion 
days-^ of use were reported at 419 Corps of 
Engineers lakes and other project areas. This 
figure represents a 2.7 percent increase in 
use over 1977 (424 million recreation days). 
The Corps and other agencies (quasi-public, 
state, local and other federal agencies) man- 
age 3,175 recreation areas on a total cf 11.2 
million acres of land arid water. The Cbrpis 
manages 2,229 (70 percent) of the recreation 
areas and has_ the responsiblli ty _ f or managing 
more than 44,000 developed campsites. Other 
agencies, excluding concessionaires, manage 
946 recreation areas with 28,000 developed 
campsites . 

The EreiTieridbus use of such a large arid 
diverse recreation resource has led to re- 
source deterioration, social Conflicts, and 
inadequate maripo*7er in some areas. As a 
result. Corps mai-^agers and planners need in- 
fbrtnaciort cbricerriirig resource carryirig 
capacities and user preferences for various 
facilities and activities. Recreation be- 
havior, however, is riot a static pheribmeribri. 
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A standard uriit of use consisting of a 
^i§i^_^y_o?^ ^-^'^^rY^^y^?: 59 ^.recreation devel- 
opment or area for recreation purposes, during 
any ireasbriable pbirtibri or all br a 24-hbur peribd. 



Thus, mariagers arid plaririers also need to be 
able to observe _ trends in recreation prefer- 
ences and behavior patterns bVer time. This 
paper describes current and proposed informa- 
tion sys tems developed to assist Corps 
personnel iri rtibriitbririg such trerids. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Figure 1 represents the furictibrial rela- 
tionships among the various information sources 
and systems that influence the Corps-wide 
recreatibri prbgrams. The arrows denote direc- 
tions of information flow. Figiire. I represents 
the conceptualizanibri upon which this paper 
was based. Thus, iurther discussion will focus 
on each. of the elements of this figure. Actual 
data will be preserited where apprbpriate tb 
exemplify the types of recreation trend infor- 
mation being monitored. 



CORPS-WIDE RECREATION PROGRAM 



The Corps-wide recrea tion . program includes 
all elertierits irarigirig frbrh the iridividual pro- 
jects and OCE are two more administrative 
layers, the Districts and the Divisions: There 
are 10 Divisibris iri the contigious 48 states 
with several Districts in each Division.^. For 
this -discussion, the pertinent lirie furictibri 
running through OCE to the Divisions, to the 
Districts, and finally to the projects is the 
Recreatibri Resburce Mariagemerit Brarich (RRMB) . 
In OCE, personnel in this Branch are primarily 



The one exception to this generalization 

is the New England Division, which has no 
Districts . 
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involved with developing field guidelines. 
Storing and retrieving data, and disseminating 
in format ion. Personnel In Che RRMB's of. the 
Districts and Divisions are involved with 
developing field guidelines, but also have 
duties in recreation planning and operations. 
Personnel. at the project level have the re- 
spbrisibilicy for recreation site management 
and handling daily operations arid itiairiCeriance 
functions, which may vary from project to 
project. 

To help solve recreation design and man- 
agement problems and to fbrmulaCe policy, _the 
Corps-wide recreation program receives infor- 
mation frbm a wide variety of sources. Three 
of the existing (solid line) sburces are 
illustrated in Figure 1, First, the System 
of Information Retrieval arid Analysis for 
Planners (SIRAP) was developed by OCE to assist 
District arid Division planners. The. SIRAP is 
a computerized system cbritairiirig such cerisus 
and population data as income and employment^ 
demographics, city arid cburity information, and 
economics . 

Second, the Recreatibri Resource Management 
System (RRMS) is an automated system for prb- 
cessirig recreatibri data for each ptuject 
having an annual visitation of 5,000 recreation 
days of use or more. . The RRMS provides for 
the entry, annual update, scheduled reporting. 



arid rtiariipulaClbn of standardized data fields. 
The RRMS contains over 550 jarbject variables 
ranging from monthly visitation counts to the 
number of uripaved irbad miles; The data pre- 
sented in the iritroductory paragraph of_this 
paper aire examples of Che types _of information 
founc3 in Che currenC RRMS data files. OCE riiari 
ages this sysCem, using iCs conCenCs for 
nacioriwide repbirts arid for providing daCa .Co_ 
ocher agencies , organizacions , arid individuals 
Field elements (i-e., projecC, DisCricC and 
Division persbririel) ribC brily eriCer data IriCO 
Che RRMS buC also use such daCa Co help make 
planning arid mariagefnenC decisions. This Cwo- 
way flow of informaCibn is represeriCed by Che 
doabte-polnCed solid line in Figure 1. 

Third,. Che Corps^widerecreaCiori program 
receives IrifbrtnaCion from the RecreaCign Re- 
search Program (RRP), ah elemeriC administered 
by the Corps' WaCerways ExperimenC SCaCion in 
Vicksburg, Mississippi: The RRP is composed 
of personnel wich experCise in recreaCibri 
plarintng and design, resource managemenC, park 
adtniniscracibri, ecbribmics, research design, 
and social sciences. 



RECREATION RESEARCH PROGRAM 

An imporCanC mission of Che RRP__is 
cbriducC research, Che results of which are re- 
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spvMisivo to till' luuuis i»i i Ii»hl pi»rsqnnel. to 
oimuro ch.iC cliL^ i;oai Is .ii'hlovocl, OCK tmpte- 
int.*ntt?»J .1 Re^carcli Needs System for Corps 
resea rch. e lement s , . inciiiding the RRP. Accord- 
iil^ Co the Reseafcli Needs System, anyone in 
tile i:orps can submit for review a problem 
whi».ii liL* or she i'eels needs to be researched. 
Ohee eaclj year these prbblerris aire reviewed by 
the field and are prioritized. Generally, 
those prohtems receiving Che highest ratings 
are funded for research. Thus, the RRP 
ally coiu'iicts rei^earch only on high-priority 
field problems: 

To carry out Its. research and Information 
transfer functions, tlje RRP receives Ihfbrma- 
t[<^n from a wide variety of sources that _in- 
J-t(i'::ed OCK; CofpS field elements, the RPMS 
li.jta base^ citlier aj^encies^ universities, and 
priv.ite iir^an i J'-a t i ons . Once research on a 
^iven topic is completed, the results aire 
disseminated to the field in a form suitable 
for implemenCat ton. Success of.che RRP is 
measured primarily by the use of research 
findings rather than by the product_ion_of re- 
ports and pub 1 lea t ibris . Hbwever, the RRP also 
produces technical reports and publications 
for dtscrtbncton to OCE, Corps field elements, 
other agencies, and universities. 

Tlie RRP does riot directly input data 
into the RRMS but may, through research, in- 
ftnence Che methods of data collection at 
the project level arid the types bf irifbrmatibri 
which the RR>IS contains. For instance, 
Mlschbri and Wyatt (1979) of the Midwest Re- 
search institute produced "A Handbook for 
Conducting Recreation Surveys and.Calculat ing 
AtLoridance at Corps of Engineers Projects" 
for the RRP. The need for such a handbook 
grew one of the recognition that each Corps 
District and prbject had esseritially devel- 
oped its own procedures for collecting 
visitation data for Che RRMS: Other major 
problems included using outdated load factors, 
double-counting recreation vehicles within a 
project, arid disregarding proper sampling 
procedures. The new handbook offers as tan- 
darized methodology for counteracting these 
and other problems. Errors in collect irig 
visitation data have not been entirely elimi- 
nated because riiimerbus projects arid Districts 
have not yet implemented the new procedures 
(dotted line tn Fig. 1).. However, as the . 
handbook becomes more widely used, visitatibri 
figures entered into the RRMS should become 
much more reliable Chan tn the past. 



RECREATION RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION SYSTEM 



As :stated previously, the RRP conducts 
research on field-related problems. Thbse 
problems of highest priority are funded for 
research by OCE arid admiriistered by the RRP 



as work units to be completed by a specific 
date . Examples of _such. work units include 
"Cbst Efficient;- bf Methbds bf Operatirig arid 
Maintaining Corps _ Recreation .Areas"__and 
"Planning arid Desigri SCaridards for Recreatibri- 
al Roads and Sanitary Facilities". Another 
work. i:-iit, of j..^imary concern. to this paper, 
is the Recireatibri Resi2arch arid Dembristratibri 
System (RRDS) . 

The RRDS was initiatp in October of 1978 
with some of the following goals: 



a. To monitor national and regional 
trends in the quanttcy and nature of 
use of Cbrps recreation resources arid 
the biological, physical, economic, 
arid social impacts associated with 
such use. 

b. '^n serve as a fbcLis for res'jairch arid 
testing in all recreation ar.d natural 
resource subject areas for t>Hich Che 
Cbrps has resporiijibility . 

c. To provide outdoor laboratories where 
new methods , s true tu res , des igns , and 
management techniques can be tested 
arid results dembristrated. 

d. To meet che. reqairemenCs of. as many of 
the RRP wbrk uriits as pbssible. 

e. To attract research interest on the 
partofother federalagencies,state 
agencies, universities, and other 
research brgariizatibris . 

f: To draw the uridersCaridirig arid .sQppoft 
of those Corps operating elements 
which the RRDS is designed to serve. 

To meet these goals, the RRDS is composed 
of 25 Recreation Research and Demonstration . 
Units (RRDU's) and 9 Recreatiori Use Mbriitbririg 
Stations (RUMS 's) .. . With, only one exception, 
all cbmpbrieriCs bf the RRDS are administered 
by the Corps _^ The exception is Lake Amis tad 
National Recreation Area, which is under Na- 
tibrial Park Service (NPS) j urisdictibri: The 
locations oi the RRDU's and RUMS ' s are shown 
in.Fig.ures 2 and 3, respectively. Each RRDU 
arid RUMS is either ari eritire Water Resburces 
Development Project or an officially designated 
portion bf such a proj ect . 

Projects included in the RRDS were se- 
lected to be repre.seritaCive bf a wide rarige bf 
geographic, biological, physical, social, 
administrative, and operational condicions 
found at Cbrps projects riationwide. A primary 
rational. for the establishment of the RRDS is 
that individual research projects will be able 
to utilize and in turn contribute a common 
data base, thereby realizing savings both in 
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Figure 2. Locations of RecreaEton Research and Demonstration Units. 




Figure 3: tocations of Recreation Use Monitoring Stations. 
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c line ailcl moiK»y; 



The KtJMS's Inclucle such Corps projects as 
dceah jett ieb' , waterways * and harbors. One 
reason for including the RUMS'sas part of Che 
r<Rt)S is that they are riot included in the RRMS. 
Tb^''*:* » ^ . Corps of Engineers vifjitation 

data do not include the tremendous use in- 
curred at some jetties^ waterways, harbors ^ 
and other such deyelopmeaLS , One future taak 
of the RRP is Co develop a methodology for 
visitation trends at areas sur.h as these 
Rl-MS's where access is not cighCly controlled: 

tiio RRDLi's include the conventional 
mul t i-purpo.^e reservoirs, riavigatidrial reser- 
voirs with locks^ dry reservoirs , modified 
natural lakes^ and. local flood-protection 
reservoirs; -Detailed recreation data on each 
^'j'. tf>?..BRt>U's is contained within the RRMS 
data base. However, such data are not avail- 
able bri a trerid basis. That is, the RRMS 

contains the current year's data only. Each 
year the data from the previous year are 
erased from the computer files^ thus making 
the chronological comparison of trend data 
difficult arid irief f icierit . ^ It is for this 
?^^§2P_that the RRP staff is currently 
attempting. to develop special forms, ideriCify 
key variables, arid implement an automated 
system for monitoring national and regional 
trend tnfbrmaCibrt. 



RECREATION r^ISEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION 
INFOR>IATION PROGRAM 

As figure 1 indicates, the RRP staff 
administers the REDS, and in_ turn the RRDS is 
suppbrCed by Che Recreatidri Research arid 
Demonstration Information Program (RRDIP) . 
Br ief ly, .RRDIP is a program for Che sysCem- 
atic collect iori., storage, manlpuiation_, re- 
trieval, and display of detailed. J.Dformation 
concerning Che 25 RRDU*s arid 9 RUMS's. 



For purp()ses_gf_classif1cat:ion, the_data 
cbnCairied iri the RRDIP are divided iritb five 
components: natural, man-made, econo.nic, 
social, and institutional envirotjmentii. To 
stratify the data evGri farther, four geo- 
graphic divisions were chosen: within pro-_ 
ject boundary, physical tmpacC zbrie, ecbribmic 
impact zorie, and recreation market zone. The 
combina t ion . of five components and four .geo- 
graphic divisibrts results iri a matrix of 20 
primary cell j:, the basic conceptual framework 
for RRDIP. Of course, there are substantial 
differences in the types arid qiiaritity bf data 
that will occupy each cell. Some of the cells 
await the results of ongoing and fatare re- 



Howe ver,. it is expected that from thts 
year forward, histbrical data will be retain^ 
ed in the RRMS. 
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search . 

The fblldwirigsteps are necessary for 
making the RRDIP operational: 



a. Develop RRDU catalogs 

b. Analyze District file irifdrmatidri 

c. Fill in gaps in the RRDIP data cells 

d. Rdiitirie niariagemerit df the RRDIP. 

_The first step, develbpmeriC bf RRDU 
"cataldgs, has already been completed. the 
initial catalogs were limited to existing in- 
formation pttmarily frbm maps, master plaris, 

".^^ i"iP§?.^^. .Stat emen ts (EIS*s), SI RAP , 

other .agenci.es, universities , and a recreaCibri 
facilicles iriveritL**y cdiiducted by the RRP 

t^b?_suininer of 1979. _ The data are 
cataloged according to the 20 data cells pre- 
vibusly described arid are bound in large Icose- 
leaf notebook for ease of addition and_ revision 
These catalogs of infbrmatibri are available 
^°^. .^9^^ ^9..?^§^?.^9b^?^ . §s they are needed. 
If funds become ava.ilable, some of the data in 
these caCalbgs may be cdmputerized , thereby 
increasing the ease of access. Similar. cata- 
logs for the RUMS's are nbC yeC available. 



_Once_ key. variables are identified and 
final mechbddlbgies are chbseri, bbth resdurce 
^."'^.ysGr trend data will be continual additions 
to the _ catalogs ^ Preliminary meChbdblbgies 
ribisT beirig tested aldrig with some user trend 
data are presented below. 

The second step, analysis of District 
file information, has also been completed: 
During this sCep, the RRP staff obtained from 
f ^9!}_?^y ..additional information such as aerial 
photography and reproducible drawirigs bf rec~ 
reatidri-area developments. Some of this in- 
formation has also bee"* incorporated into the 
RRDU catalog data cells: Aribther prdduct df 
this arialysis was the identificatio o£ those 
cells with significant gaps in data. 

...^I^^..^^^?^ step will consist of fill'.ng 
in gaps in the RRDIP data base with Che results 
bf brigbirig br future research. A major source 
P?_.such results will be the. RRP work units. 
Results generated by other Cbrps elemerits, 
dther agencies_, and universities will also be 
incorporated into the RRDIP catalogs. 

The final step is routine management of 
the_ RRDIP data base. Included iri this step 
will be such tasks as shifting from manual to 
computer prc<:essing of some. of . the data ele- 
ments, redefiriirig some bf the data cell? if 
necessary, and adding new information to the 
data cells. 



The primary objective of the RRDIP is the 
support of research arid dembhstratibri; the 
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pr imary users aro iiitehde<i to be researchers ; 
However, the RRDIl'. I s. oi)Vious ly_ no t oblivious 
to field needs. The RKDIP catalogs are made 
available . to District anc3 project personnel as 
aids in admints Cef Ing the RRDU*s. Moreover, 
niany of the .RRP_ research work units will use 
diC RRDIP data to find better ways to plan 
and manage Corps recreation and other natural 
resources. Third, the trend information to 
be gathered will bC* of value to Corps, plan- . 
ers, managers, and policy makers at all levels. 

MONITORING OF TREND DATA 

One of the objectives of the RRDIP is to 
"acct^pt regularly generated measurements of 
kev factors of the recreation and related 
natuial resources environment and to report 
these itatn tn timely . fashion as trend, infor- 
niatlon". To meet this objective, members of 
the.RRP staff began a pilot recreation moni" 
tbririg program daring the summer of 1979 at 
selected campgrounds within the Lake Ouachita 
(Arkansas)., West.Point. ^Georgia/Alabama) , and 
Shenango (Pehrisylvania) RRDU's. The monitor- 
ing program was designed to select sample 
areas and to test a proposed recreation use- 
impact monitoring methodology. 

V egetation arid Soil 

One field test consisted of sampling 
various parameters of soil arid vegetatiori in 
order to establish a data base for subsequent 
sampling. These parameters included vegetative 
species composition, growth hablts_, percent 
coverage, and erosion^.. In addition, permanent 
photo plots were established, arid litter 
(trash, paper, etc.) cou.its taken at each sam- 
ple Ibcatibri. Since this first effort, re- 
sulted in tiie establishment of a data base, 
tf will .require. additional testing before any 
meaningful conclusions cari be drawn. Addi- 
tional methodological tests are planned for 
the sujratier of 1980. 

Campsite User Impact 

Another concern of this pilot mbriitbririg 
program was how to monitor effectively the 
number of recreation days bf use per campsite, 
ty^e of equipment brought to the site byjisers, 
arid bccuparicy preference. Accurate information 
to assess the effects bf recreatibri visitors 
on the environment is extremely important to 
thie success bf the mbnitbring program. 



Although the Corps of Engineers already 
uses a standardized campgrburid receipt fbrin at 
each of its fee camping areas, the information 
derived frbm the fbrin Was not detailed enough 

to be of substantial value ThiRRP staff 

cbricluded chat a supplementary campsite regis- 
tration form (Fig. 5), completed by the camp- 



Figure 5. Iriirial supplemeritary campsite 
registration form. 

ground gate attendant, would be the most ef- 
fective method of recording needed data and 
should be tried bri an experimental basis. 
Most of. the requested information would be ob^ 
tairied frbm observation, with the exception of 
zip codes arid time departure. 



Ttiitial Findings 



The initial phase of. the user. :*.mpact study 
has been completed^ arid the data obtained frbm 
the supplementary. registration forms have been 
cbmpiled (Table 1). One major findt;ig which 
emerges from Table lis the preporiderance of 
the use of tents over, other types, of camping 
equipmerit iri two bf the thiee RRDU'L-.. This 
finciing is somewhat clouded by the fact that 
some camping groups possessed more than one . 
type of equipment (e.g. , a pickup camper arid a 
tent) . This. is why the column.percentages 
adjacerit tb "campirig equipmerit" add tip to more 
than 100.. Future recording forms (to be dis- 
cussed later) Will distinguish between groups 
with more than brie arid grbups with brily brie 
type of camping, equipment . Other notable re- 
sults iriclude the large percentage of second 
vehicles at all three_ campgrounds and the re- 
latively high percentage of Ipicycles. All 
these findings have direct plaririirig arid mariage- 
ment implications,, especially when the same 
data are cbllec ted bVer a period bf several 
recreation seasons and slgriiflcarit trends are 
identified. 
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Table 1 

Recreatton Vaftablcs Monitored at THr^e- C&r^i>s- -C^ 

During the Summer of 1979 as Part of the Pilot 
Re creation Us e Monitoring Program^ 

ATnlty_ - D e hby Po irv^ ^Hen^ango Total 

-4?^rlabl^s Monitored No. Z No. X No. % No. % 

Caa plhg Equlpnieht - 

Tent 283 28 83 56 155 50 521 36 

^^P^^P.^^IPP?^.. 1^0 14 18 12 29 _9 187 13 

Pick-up Camper 127 13 38 26 42 15 207 14 

Canping Trailer 371 37 22 15 38 12 431 30 

145 14 20 13 45 15 210 14 

Other Equipm em- 

2nd Vehicle 328 33 46 31 126 41 500 34 

Motorcycle 20 2 5 _3 15 _5 40 3 

Boat . 450 45 86 58 65 21 601 41 

Bicycle 110 11 12 8 51 17 173 12 

No. Camping Groups 1,003.00 149.00 309.00 1,461.00 

No. Camping Visitors 3,397.00 584.00 1,293,00 5,^274.00 

Avg. No. Persons /Group 3.39 3.92 4.18 3.61 

^o-_?ec. Days Spent/ 3,983.00 594.00 872.00 5,449*00 
Group 

Avg. Length of Stay/Group 3.97 3.99 2.82 3.73 

(in Rec. Days) 

Total Rec. Days 13,8^6,00 2,330.00 3,646.00 19,462.00 
Spent 



"^^..^^r^^.^ampgrqunds and dates of monitpring_were : _ Amity Campground 
(_West Point Reservoir) , 14 May-3 September; Denby Pbirit Campground 
5^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^i^O Jyne-^3 September; and Shenango Camping Area 
^ Phase, IV (Shenango Reservoir) 24-30 May, l-t'4_July, and 20-22- July. 
Percentages represent the riumbet of groups ytilizin| a particular type 
of camping equipment. Column totals exceed 100 percent . because , in many 
cases, each group had more than one type of camping equipment (e.g., a 
tent arid a trailer)^ 
^ans were recorded in the RV.category. 

Column totals are less than 100 percerit because not all groups possessed 
g some type of other equipment. 
A recreation day . is a visit by one person during ariy pbrtidri or all of 
^_'^^'"?°^F_Pf .^i:9^^ _^^se figures were determined by summing across all 
P_ groups the. number of entire and partial days each gtbiip stayed. 
^^^^ ^?^^^ v ^^'^.^^.^.^^9^..^^y? .spent were ^d^ 

plying the number of camping visitors by the average length of stav 
per groap. 



advantages of such a monitoring pro- 
gram are numerous. . The additional tnforma- 
JCton-gerieraced by the use form will be 
berieficial to both RRDU planners and resource, 
managers. For instance, some of Che data cdiild 
be used for ecbribmic demarid modeling and pre- 
dicting visitor use without the added burden 
of having co fund arid administer a special 
survey. 

CdiTiparisbri of several years^ ^ata with 
such secondary data as nationwide sales of rec- 



reational vehicles will provide a reliable 
^^s^^ for identifying both national and.lo- 
caltrends in recreation use paccerris, irifbr- 
maCibn chat is lacking iri most Corps District 
Offices. 

Revised Regi strart^.H&n-'^^orgts^ 

One . disadvanCage of the fbnh shown in 
Figure 4, the inability to separate groups 
with more, than one type of.eqalpmeriC frbrti 
those wich bnly brie, has already been discuss- 
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as 



ed , Aiiotlior d iHiulvanCagO was that there were 
not enough categories Cor all thedif f erent 
types of equipment being use. For these. rea- 
sons, this special-use fdrn has been revised 
(Fig. 5) and will be further tested in. other 
Cbrps-bperaCed fee campgrounds during the 
summer of 1980. 



PROJECT 



DATE 



REC AREA 



CAMPSITE USE RE€ 



SITE NO. 



ZIP CODE 



NO. IN GROUP 



LENGTH OF STAY 



OR 



IS THIS YOUR PRIMARY DESTINATION 
STOPOVER FOR LONGER TRIP ? 



HOW MANY TIMES DID YOU VlS'f THIS AREA LAST 
YEAR? 



PRIMARY VEHICLE 

( ) CAR 

( ) TRUCK 

( ) VAN 

( ) MOTdRHOME (INCLUDES 

. CONVERTED BUSES) 

( ) OTHER 

EQ^IP^CENT (CA>fPING) 

( ) TENT 

( ) POP-UP TRAILER 
( ) VAN 

( ) PICKUP C^VMPER. 
( ) TRAVEL TRAILER 



^^IVmm (NONCAMPING ) 

( ) SECOND GAR/TRUCK.._ 
(iJON 5 WHEEL DRIVE) 

( ) _4_WHEEL DRIVE 
VEHICLE 

( ) SAILBOAT 

( ) CAN^E/KAYAK/RAFT 

( ) POWERBOAT 

( ) BOAT TRAILER 

C ) BICYCLE 

( ) OTHER 



Figure 5. Revised supplementary campstce 
registration form. 



The arhbunt of extra paperwork to be. per- 
formed by the gate attendants, often retired 
couples working. on. a contract basis, was con- 
sidered in the derivation of Che forms. The _ 
collection of the information for the original 
form (Fig. 4) did not prove to. be -jverly 
burdensome during the recent pilot test; thus, 
Che expanded . form (Fig. 5) is not expected to 
pose any serious problems, especially as gate 
attendants become accustomed to its use. In 
addicibn, a detailed set of Instructions and 
def initio ns_ will accbmpahy the new form, 
thereby eliminating some of the uncertainties 
that the gate aCCendants face in categorizing 
types of equipment and other information. 

Another fbrm fbr recording use data be- 



sides the forms shovm in Figure 5 wiii also 
be tested during the summer of 1980; This 
form is simply a standard IBM computer card _ 
chat has perforations for each number in each 
column^ Instead of sbihebhe keypurichirig the 
data onto IBM cards^ . gate attendants will use 
a stylus tb punch but Che perforated secctons 
in the card. For ease of location, the names 
of all the variables shown in Figure 5 will__ 
be pi^ihted abbve the apprbpriate columns. If 
gate attendants find this procedure simple 
enough iC will have the added advantage of 
saving one step in the data coding process. 



TREND MONITORING AND THE ENERGY SITUATION 

The RRDIP will be of bbvibiis value Co 
planners and resource managers. However, as 
previously scaced, a primary purpose of the. 
RRpIP is to support research and demons tratibh 
The user-impact monitoring program now being 
tested prbvides one good example of how the 
RRDIP will benefit researchers. 

At the beginning of the current fiscal 

year, the RRP staff began research, on a _new_ 
wbirk unit concerning Che ef feCCs of the energy 
crisis on the Corps recreation program. The 
objectives of this work unit were_(l) to de- 
termine changes in visitation -acCerns 

resulting from the increased cost and 

decreased availability of motor fuel. and (2) 

to determinG the regibhal and Ibcal impacts 

of . such changes on facility and personnel re-- 
qiiiremeri ts . 

_To meet the work unit, objectives, the RRP 
staff plahhed tb establish trends for several 
visitation parameters including origin, 
desCinaCion, frequency, duration, __type of _ 
equipment used, arid group size. Hbwever, ic 
was soon apparent that either these data were 
bf pbbr br urikribwri quality or, _ln most cases, 
simply did not exist arid would be tbb expen- 
sive or time-consuming to collect. Therefore, 
a recbmineridatiori has bepti made to stop pro- 
gress on this work unit, prepare a report 
suimfiarizing secondary data sources (e.g. , U. 
S. Trerid Data Center) indicative bf trends, 
and redefine, the goals of the work unit so 
that it may be successfaily completed at a. 
later date. The point is that implemeritatibri 
of the RRDIP, with Its inherent capabilities 
fbr cbllectirig, stbririg, arid rribniCbring trend 
data, will enable a study of this nature to 
be conducted in.only several months and will 
produce more reliable data at a cbriisiderable 
savings in cost. 



DEVELOPMENT OF AN. INTEGRATED.RECREATION 
USER INFORMATION SYSTEM 

By ribw Che reader should be Impressed with 




the fact thnt, wltliln. the Corps of Engineers 
recreation program » there are a wide variety 
of information systems that contain informa- 
tion from diverse sources and serve many 
different clients. By themselves, these 
.systems cannot, nor were they intended to^ 
Hcrvc Che needs of every possible user: For 
example, the RRMS contains only a portion of 
the recreation information . required by Corps 
planners and managers. This is because the 
??^^S^aB originally designed to support 
appropriations, requests .._ Once folly oper- 
atlonhlized, the RRDIP will cdritairi much 
detailed infoT-m.tion from many different 
sources besides che RRHS. However, the 
RRpTP will be based entirely upon a small 
but fairly representative sample of_ Corps . 
projects, riot the entire system. The heed to 
integrate all the available sources of data 
tnco one r;upptcmencat user inf ormatlori sysCem 
cind t!io means of implement irig such a system 
are. found "fn a report prepared for the RRP 
by Midwest Research IristiCute (Mischbri arid 
Wyatt, 1978). 

The relationship of this integrated user 
information. system to existing systems and 
admiriisCraCive elemeriCs is shbwri iri Figure 1. 
As indicated by Figure 1, the integrated user 
information system would be a large, computer- 
ized da ta-mariagemerit program that iri terf aces 
data from the RRMS, RRDS, STRAP, other agen- 
cies, antversicies , and research organizations. 
The system would be interactive arid capable 
of responding to the needs of field personnel, 
Che RRP, researchers, and other agencies. One 
important aspect of the system would be the 
continual input of annual data regarding rec- 
reation use patterris. Siich irifbrmaCibri wbiild 
enable Corps personnel to spot changing leisure 
patterns and forecast the effects of these _ 
trerids, Drice implemerited, this system would 
simplify the monitoring of such phenotnena as 
Che effects of Che energy crisis on VislCaCtbn. 



SuMT-IARY 



A good deal of text in this paper was 
devoted to a discussion of the furictibrial 
elements in Figure 1. However, a total pic- 
Cure of "all Corps recreacibn informacibn 
sources and systems was required to indicate 
where recreation trend data will be collected 
and utilized by varibus Cbrps elemerits. Such 
a discussion was also felt necessary because 
of the. relative. newness of the Corps^ Recre- . 
at ion Research Program arid its associated work 
units. 

The Corps-wide recreation program is 

composed o.f OCE * s Recreation Resource Manage- 
tiierit Brarich arid cbrrespbridirig lirie elemerits iri 
the field (i.e.. Division, Districts, and water 
resources development projects)^ The RRP has 
rib line authority over the field but exists iri 
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a. different chain-of-coniiQand as an element 
whose primary f iiric tibri is to cbriduct field- 
applied research and disseminate results in a 
useable form. To ensare that Corps research 
elements, such as the RRP, conduct drily field- 
applied research., OCE. developed a Research_ 
Needs System: Tlirbiigh this sysCem, Che RRP 
receives funding for only those research work 
units given high priority ratings by the field. 

One of the first work units for which the 
RRP was :jiven responsibility was the Recrea-. 
ti^n Research and Demonstration (RRDS) . 

T!iw backbone of_this system consists o.f 24 
Recreatibri arid Research Dembris trat ibri Uriits 
(RRpU's) and 9 Recreation Use Monitoring 
Stations (RUMS*s) selected to be representa- 
tive of Corps* projects nationwide. The data 
system supporting the RRDS is called the 
Recreatibri Research arid DembrisCraCibri Irifbr- 
mation Program _(RRpIP)« A major purpose of 
the RRDS is to identify .key variables indica- 
tive bf recreatibri trerids arid theri tb develbp 
appropriate methodologies for monitoring such 
trends. One method of tnonicoring developed 
campground use, the supplemental form shown 
in Figure 4, has received limited field 
testirig. Prbbleras that were ideriCif ied duririg 
initial testing led to the development of a 
new form (Fig.. 5) to be tested_at a number of 
campsites iri the suirarier bf 1980. Majbr ad- 
vantages of these forms include a heavy 
reliance on bbservaCibn for filling out Che 
foms arid the generation of rel^ data that 

can be used to document national, regional, 
arid local recreatibri trerids needed for 
planning and management purposes. 

Aribther work iiriit, the effects bf fuel 
shortages and prices on visitation, was used 
as an example bf Che need Co collect reliable 
trend data .it was concluded that deyelopmerit 
and . implementation, of .methodologies for mo.ni- 
tbririg trerids at the 25 RRDU*s will inake the 
completion of this and other work units more 
efficient in terms of reliability, time, and 
dollars aperit . 

The need for a central Ibcacibn for the 
interfacing of recreation use data from a 
wide variety of. sources led to the recommend- 
atibri arid plari fbr ari iritegrated user infor- 
mation system. This is the only element of 
Figure t_not yet implemented. Again,, a 
primary furictibri bf this system will be tb 
monitor trends in recreation use. However, 
the integrated user irifortnation system will 
contain data from the entire Corps recreation 
program, not just the 25 RRDU^s, and from 
/aribiis secbridary sbiirces ribt curreritly beirig 
jsed by the RRDS. Such a system will be of 
obvious benefit to both researchers and field 
persbririel . 
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iNtRODUCTiON 

Since a siibrf tarit ial aitibiint of recreation 
planning takes place on a statewide basis^ it 
Is essential to have . reliable informacion and 
forecasts of recreational needs on a state 
level. However, most of the recreation .re- 
search over Che last few years have iised either 
national survey data, statewide data or site 
specific Information- Each of these methodo- 
logies has severe limitations for prbjectirig 
recreation participation on a s tatewide basis . 
Infortnatxon based oil national surveys, due Co 

sufficient number of observations 
per state, can provideonly limited informa- 
tion regarding recreational patterns for 
individual states. Alternatively, state sur- 
vey efforts lack a uniform survey methodology 
by which results from se/cral states can be 
compared. Thus, survey results from several 
states » unless Che data were collected as 
par t o f a la r ge r e f f o r t , c an no t b ^ 
forecast the necessary interrelationships and. 
travel patterns among rieighbbririg states which 
are essential fo"»" understanding state recre- 
ational patterns. Finally, site specific data 
can only be used to forecast recreation at 
isolated sites, although such results have _ 
been used Co project participation at similar 
s ites . 

Clearly, what is heeded are methods for 
projecting recreational behavior gn aregipnal 
basts so that planners from individual states, 
can take account of changing patterns and de- 
sires from _ neighboring states which will affect 
participation in their own states and vice 
versa. Only by incorporating the complex set 
of interactions among states can planners. in 
any particular state bbtairi an accurate picture 



Paper presented at the Natibhal Outdbbr 
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of recreational parhicipatlbh within his/her 
own state, 

The reseairch effort described below re- 
presents one of . the few attempts at regional, 
recreatibrial mbdelihg fbr the New England and 
New York_region. 2 The states are , __f or the 
most part, geographically small. The area 
contains both heavily urbanized centers^ and 
rural areas. There are large. topographical 
differences within easy traveling distance 
of fering a wide variety of recreational 
activities within the region; these, and 
bther reasbns, imply that recreatiohists may 
easily travel among neighboring states. To 
accurately understand and project recreation- 
al trends within the region, and more import- 
antly, for individual. states within the region 
sbriie fbrin of regional iribdel is essential. 
The model that was developed will be shown to 
be a flexible tool capable of forecasting 
several dimerisibris bf recreational participa- 
tion as well as spatially distributing, 
participants throughout the region: Thi^' 
paper is divided into three sections: the 
first section describes the forecasting 
model; the secbrid summarizes the steps and 
input data necessary to run the model ; the 
last section presents results for 1985 for 
twb recreatibri activities. Swimming in Salt 
Water and Hiking and Wilderness Camping. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FORECASTING MODEL 

The model used tb prbject recreatibh in 
the New England-New York area was developed 
by ABT Associates, Inc. under contract to the 
Cbmmbnwealth of Massachusetts to analyze cur- 
rent, outdoor recreation patterns within the. 
region and to advance the state-bf-the-ar t in 



_ .. Other regional models exist for the 
Pacific Nbrthwest regibh. 
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ru^MiHi.n rin-ri»at IniKi I f orociis t i . The model 
Lhiit w;is tU'Vi*i<M.'^'*l«..wi}iic' a Very flexible 

analyclf tool, is spcH:.! T 1 1- lo tjio New Englnncl- 
New York ^iireh, hlthbiigh the methbcJolbgy is 
genern Li znble to all regions of the country,^ 

Ovor.-ill, tht? model Is capabU^ of fore- 
cast iiig . recrca t iona I _ par t Ic ipn t ion for sixr.... 
tuoii different activities; 5 for cich activity 
tho model can predict the numbor of user days 
of overnight trips and day trips. In. addition, 
the model can also d li;aggre8ate activity days 
into tiie total number of participants, the 
t roquOric-y of participation and the duration 
of par t if 1 pa t ion (duration of pare icipat ion, 
in . act i vlty days applicable only for overnight 
tripi;). Finally, the model makes each of 
tiiese proj ec Lions by ac tivi ty , f or subregions 
within the New England-New York region and 
distributes the resulting participants from 
any given suhreglon to each of the remaining 
sul) regions witllln the entire area. 



til total there are 79 regression equa- 
tions in the forecasting model for the 16 dtf- 
furent summer outdoor recreation ^[ctiytties. 
Tlie forecasts for each acctvtty are divided, in- 
to forecasts for ^ay trips and overnight trips. 
The distinction between . overnight and day trips 
is stressed because iC is felt Chat the 
underlying dynamics between the two types of 
crips are different. Day trips usually involve 
less travel than overnight trips and usually 
involve participation in fewer activities. 
In contrast, for overnight trips the primary 
goal is the participation in a recreational 
trip,. rather than a single or _ few well-defined 
activities. Thuis , there are far more combin- 
ations of activities engaged in during an 
overnight trip and it. is more difficult to re- 
late a single overnight biitirig Co a single 
aet ivi ty . 

One of the Importarit goals of the fore- 
casting model was the ability to project rec- 
reational participation from subunits of the 



Vor a detailed description of the model, 
see the ABT Associates report Afla i^^_s-^FKi Com - 
puter Model ing of Summer O'ltdggr . Recrea tion. 
A g-t- i V i t i ^ in -t h^ ^ j ' ^^^t ^ St?neral 

overview of the model is presented In this 
paper . 

^Eastern New York was combined with New 
England to comprise a region because ther.e is 
obviously a great deal of travel between NeW 
YorI< and New EnglancJ. 

The sixteen activities aire Swimming In 
Outdoor Pools, Swimming in Fresh Water , Swimining 
in Salt Water, Hiking and Wilderness Camping, 
Campground Camping, Tennis , Golf ing. Bicycling 
(for pliias.ure)^. Canoeing, Sailing, Power Boating, 
Nature Walks, Fishing, Sightseeitig (by inocor 
vehicle). Visiting Fairs, Zoos and .^usement 
Parks, and Watching Outdoor Sports. 



entire reg |,on and then allocate the partici- 
pation from each subunit to. the r.-jmainlng . . 
areas. Thus, the whole study area was divid- 
ed into is. geograpiiic subregions so that 

movements from origins to destinations could 
be arialyzed^^ Par ticipatibh was, therefore, 
projected on a. subregional basis for each 
ac t ivi ty arid Che resutCanc activity days 
originating in each _subregion were distribu- 
ted to alt the 15 possible destinations. It 
is importarit to note that the 15 subregions 
are both potential origins and destinations 
for each activity (for both overnight and 
day trips) . It is also importarit to riote 
that the model is restricted to forecasting 
activity participation for only those parti- 
cipants originating from within the region; _ 
the model is capable of .estimating thp number 
of recreatibnists that leave the subregion 
but is not able to project the number and 
destiriaCiori of parttctpants that enter the 
region from elsewhere . 

The actual structure of Che model is 
descvibed in Exhibit 1 ._ The model is divided 
into a day trip raodel and.an overnight trip 
model, ^ and is estimated for the most part 
separately for each activity.. For both types 
of trips, day trips and overnight trips, the 
model is further disaggregated into seven 
equations, three equations, for day trips, and 
four equatioris for overnight trips, which 
separately estimate several parameters of 
participation and together determine .total 
number of activity days at each possible des- 
tination within the subregion. 8 

Each of the main equations of the model 
provide different information thought to be 
importarit for recreational planning purposes; 
The are: 

- the probability of participatibri iri a 
given activity during a given summer 

^the breakdown of_tHe entire region was 

done by state, with representatives from. the 

individual ntatcG dctcrmiriing the subregions 

which best suited their needs. 

7" ___ _ _ 

Fbr the most part the equatioris for day 

trips and overnight trips are estimated separ- 
ately, although some linkages do. exist since 
day trip variables are used iri the bverriight 
equations . 

8 - - - - 

It is importarit tb realize that the but- 
put of the model is measured in activity days. 
An activicy day is defined as the . occurrence 
of participation, by an individual, iri a given 
aCJ:ivity during a_ single _ day . Thus, it is pos- 
sible that several activity days can occur in 
a single 24 hour period . The_model, thet^f ore , 
does not project the 3ctual_amount of time en- 
gaged in for ari activity. Rather, it predicts 
the number of occurrences, measured as an 
activity day, of participation. 
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EXHIBIT 1: OVERVIEW OF THE MODEL 



PopuUtion of Eicn Origin 



PRCSAaiLITY OF 

PAHtlCIPAna'i 

EQUATION 



DAT TRIPS 



f>robat)nity-'of Day trip- 
Pirtlcjpatlon tn Activity i 
frtw Each Origih (DTI } 



OVERWICHT TRIP? 



Probai>11ity of Overnight 

Irjp_Pirt1cjpa-tjoo_iri 

Activity 1 from Each Origin 
(QTl) 



FKCUENCT . Of- 
PARTi£{?ATICN 
EQUATION 



Frequency of Oay Trip 
P*r_itclp*ti6o _in Activity i 
frow E*Ch Origin (DT2) 



Freguency of . Overnight .Trips 
to Participate In Activity i 
from Each Origin ( 0T2) 



toMi fiwnber of Day Trips 
for Activity 1 fpora Edch 
Origin 



X 



Tcip$-f^>r Activity 1 from Each 
Origin 



SPATIAL 

AaoaiTiQ?i 
cquATicm 



Prob*611 tty bi. Irave t ihg 
Ccrtafn Distances on a Day 
Trip for Activity f from 
Each Origin (0T3J 



ProbablUty of Traveling- 
Certain Olstances on an Over- 
night trip-, ar Activity i frtm 
Each Origin (0T3) 



Total -NuTier of bay Trips 
for Activity 1 frwa tacn 
Origin to Each Ocstir^tion 



OORATIOfI OF 

PARTiaPATlON 

ECUATIOrj 



Humber of Activity. Days 1-n 
Actlvity-l -on Day Trips at 
Each Destination 



Total Number of Overnight Tmos 
for_Sct1vlty.i-froo Each Origin 
to Each Destination 



Duration of Overnight Trip to 

.Pjirtl.clpate In Acti vity , j. /rbtu.. 

Each Origin to Each Destination 
(OTA) 



II 



Number-of-Activity-Days in-- 
Actlvity i on Overnight Trios 
at Each &*stination 



Total Munber of i 
Activity Oay? in } 
Activity 1 at ! 
Each Ous tlnationj 



- the frequency f the number, of separate 
bcciirrericeis) of participation withiri a given 
season for a given activity 

- Che spactat allocation between where 

a recreation trip originates and where it cul-^ 
minates 

" duration (measured in activity days) 

spent _ participating in particular activity 
(applicable only to overnight Cf tps) . 

The_ first three equations are estimated separ- 
ately for day trips arid overriight Crips; the 
fourth equation is applicable only to over- 
night trips. .All equations are activity speci- 
fic, except the last two overriight trip 
equations which are trip specific since it was 
found to be impossible to separate out the 
individual influences of specific activities 
from the decision to take an entire trip. 

^S^i-D ^ifi^'^^Di Exhibit 1 the link- 
ages can be described. 



The first output of the model is the 
detertniriatibri of the total riumber of trips 
o^isirDstiug at each origin (Box 4) . This is 
accomplished in two. steps, _The first Step 
estimates the probability of a person, at a 
specific origin, participating in a given 
recreational activity (Box 2). The second 
equation, using only those who have partici- 
pated in a given activity, determines the 
riumber of Crips Chey Cake (Box 3) . 



_These equations, are used tQ_predict 
total trips from each origin. If values of 
the independent variables from. each origin 
are inserted into the two equations, the 
probability arid frequency of participation 
from each origin, can bepredicted, .This in- 
formatiori is cbmbiried with Che popiilatibri bf 
each origin, and total number of trips from 
each origin is obtained by multiplying the 
three values. 

Once estimates of the total number of 
trip>s from each origin are obtained, the 
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second pare of tho. modt; I allocates che_Cocal 
crips among the vnrldus clest Iriatibris (Box 6);^ 
The last equation of the model, applying 
only Co bvefnighC Crips, esCimaCes toCal 
number of activity days per overnight trip* at 
a given destination. 

The output at this stage is an equation 
predicting total number of activity days for a 
gl^en activity (Box 7). When the total number 
of activity days from day trips is combined 
with the total activity days on overnight 
trips, the total number of activity days for 
a given acctvtcy has been estimated for a 
particular destination (Box 9). 

Once the population is known, mulCi- 
plying the first equation by population 
determines _ to tal number of participants- in 
that activity for day trijas arid dverriight 
trips. Multiplying that quantity by the out- 
put of the second equation determines the 
total number of activity trips for that 
activity and type of trip. The _ third equation 
takes the total number of activity trips arid 
distributes them among the various destin- 
aCions. Finally, the last equation predicts 
the number of days of participatibri for each 
activity on overnight trips. 

in summary, using all the equations, the 
model can predict the to tal number of activity 
days from a given origin to any number of 
destinations forday trips, and overnight trips. 
Takeri individually, recreaclonal planners 
can use any of the equations to predict a 
given component of total participation; either 
the probability of participatibri, frequericy, 
spatial allocation or duration. 

The equations of the model were estimated 
using various regression techniques using two 
types bf data; primary survey data which cbri- 
tains spcig-dempgraphic da ta and trip specif ic 
data obtained via a telephone survey conduct- 
ed by ABT Assbc later, in 1977 and secondary 



The Spatial allocation port:f.on_ of £he_ 
model is a relatively cbmplex a''gbrithm which 
projects the distribution of participation on 
the basis bf the probabitlcy of traveling a 
given distance from an origin :-'f__l'-£^own charac- 
teristics to a destination of known character- 
istics, ^he basis fbr these estimates is a 
multt-nomial logit model which was used tb prb- 
ject the probability of traveling certain 
distances for each activity by day arid over- 
night trip, based on the characteristics of the 
Iridividual brigiri arid destination. For_a more 
detailed description see Volumes 2 arid 5 bf 
ABT*s report, Analysis and Computer Modeling 
^-g— Si^Bme^r -Outdbbr Recreatibri Activities iri the 
Northeast and Documentation -fet^ the Summer Out - 
door RecreaCibn Forecasting Model respective- 
ly. 



data describing characteristics of. each sub- 
regibri arid . the supply iriforrnatiori for each 

activity. the primary data obtairied_ via 

ABT AssDcia s' Summer Activities Survey pro- 
vided the key pair ticiparits arid ribri-partici- 
pants for each activity . The survey was con- 
ducted during the September of 1977 ustrig a 
multi-stage stratified random sample of iridl- 
yiduals 1.2 years or older ,_.living _ in the New 
Eriglarid-New York regibri. The eriCire region 
was stratified into 15 geographic subregions 
— corresponding to the subregionat breakdown 

??_'^?^??^^?*?_^^e spatial allocation bf 
par ticipation— and separate samples were 
drawn frbni each stratum: Iri total there were 
1541 completed interviews, or approximately 
100 interviews from each subregion. 



Information regarding, the _ aggrega te 
characteristics bf each siibregibri arid supply 
data relevant for individual activities was 
obtained from the Connnonweatth of Massachu- 
setts. Unfortunately, the secondary data 
proved to be far less consistent or reliable 
than the primary data arid therefore its use- 
fulness was limited. 1^ ? ?_was originally 
felt that such supply information would be 
valuable deterrhiriarits bf participatibri, es- 
pecially when accounting for differences in 
participation among the various subregions. 
Thus, these secbridary data were originally 
intended to be used as _ independerit variables 
iri each of the fbrecastirig equatloris. HoW- 

ever^ due to data inconsistencies and a 

great deal of missing information,, an alter- 
native fbrmulatibri was develbped whereby a 
separate supply model was developed and 



Supply data refers tb physical charac- 
teristics associated wi th_each subregion 
that is necessary . for participation in _ 
the various activities. Thus, number bf 
ocean beaches would be a supply variable 
for Switraalrig iri Salt Water while number of 
18 hole golf courses in a siibregibri would 
he a supply variable for Golfing. 

^^The problems with the supply data__ 
were lack bf cbrisisterit defiriitibri or method 
of collection across subregions and, most 
importantly, too many missing observations. 
Iri fact, there were a sufficierit riiiraber 
of missing observations that it was not 
possible to use the supply data directly 
in the mbdel. 
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linked to the ma in forecasting model. ^ 2 

The dependent variables in each equation 
were taken from the primary data collected 
by AST Associates. For the first equation^ 
the probabil i ty of participation, respondents . 
were categorized into two groups for each acti- 
vity, and for overnight and day trips, aud the 
dependent variable was whether or nor they 
were in the group participating in that parti- 
cular activity. For tlie second equation the 
number of different instances of part icipacion 
of those respondents who participated in a 
given activity, separately for overnight and 
day trips, was used as the dependent variable: 
For the spatial allocation component of the 
model the . probability of traveling a specified 
distance for a given activity was estimated 
and used as part of a more complex spatial 
allocation algorithm. Finally, for. the fourth 
equat ion, which was est ima ted only for over- 
night trips, the number of different activity, 
days of participation on a given trip over all 
activities was used as the dependent variable. 

Most of the key ihdeplehdeht variables of 
each equation were general sgcio-demggraphic 
information and specific activity trip infor- 
mation.^^ _For the most part both types of 
data were obtained from the ABT Summer Acti- 
vities Survey. In using the model to make 
predictions the user must only estimate values 
for the independent variables that are ex- 
pected to change over time , input them 

the model, and assuming that. a_ number of other 
underlying relat ibriiships will be maintained 
oy^^' time, the model will predict the various 
components of recreation discussed above. 

Finally, it should be noted that the en- 



^''Pbr each activity a proxy for the siib- 
regional supply characteristics was created 
based on the survey data. That proxy, which 
was an index relating activity participation 
within a subregion to the whole region, was 
then used as an independent variable in the 
forecasting model. In Addition, a_separate 
supply model was developed which related the 
actual supply variables to the proxy supply 
variables. Within the supply model changes 
in actual supply variables could be used JCo 
change the proxy values isrhich would then be 
changed in the main forecasting model. This 
indirect technique allows inclusibft of Bupply 
variables in the forecasting model without 
the problems of the actual supply _ variables , 
Thus, a recreation planner can still determine 
the effect of changes in a supply variable, 
for example of golf courses, on participation. 

13 - 

Examples of the independent variables 

used to estimate tha equations are age, income, 

sex, race , distance travelled , number of 

people on a trip and other respondent and 

participant characteristics: 
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tire model has been Installed as a self- 

user operated computer model. The 
computer . model has built into it. a great, 
number of adjustments that mlist be made be- 
fore the output of t:he_individuai equations 
can be used to obtain the desired projec- 
tions.^^ In addition, the computer model 
restricts many of the independent yariablesi 
primarily the trip specific variables, to 
default values otained f romABt^s Summer 
Survey. For other variables, unless the user 
specifies changes, the computer will default 
to average values used in estimating the 
model. The User need only specify changes 

in certain independent variables and the 

model will print out projections of partici- 
pation by activity for each subregibri in the 
New England-New York region. An example of 
the output. of the model for one activity and 
one subregion are presented in Exhibit 2. 
If total participation for any activity with- 
in the region is required Chen it is a simple 
^§^^*??"_9f_^ig^ii?^i?i_^he distribution of 
participation from each origin. 



FORECAST RESULTS 

_This_ section presents results of imple- 
menting the mbdel tb f brecast the expected 
number of activity days to be spent in each 

Subregion _in_1985__for two activities^- 

Swimming in Salt Water arid Hiking and Wilder- 
ness Camping. For this example, 1985 
values for population, age, and income were 
used in the model. All other variables were 
assumed to remain constant at their 19/7 
levels : 



PROJECTIONS OF EXOGENOUS VARIABLES 

Table 1 presents the values of pbpula- 
^i9^t _age, and income for 1977 and 1985 for 
each of the 15 subregions,^ The 1977 popula- 
tion estimates isrere prbvided by the states, 
themselves. The 1977 age and income esti- 
njate-: are the sample tneans of the ABT survey 
date'-. Subregibrial projections of population, 
age and income were derived using state 
estimates published- by the Natibrial Planning 
Association (NPA) 

The subregibrial pbpulatibri estimates 



Many of the adjustments cbrivert values 
in logarithms and back again, make adjust- 
ments that were necessary to calibrate the 
l?°'^^l_^^4_in_ Si?^^^?:_^?ii the prbcess of in- 
puting_varlables into the model. 

^^Scara, Timothy B. , David W. Fay, and 
Joe Won Lee^- State, an.d Metropolitan Growth 
Patterris, 1960-1990, Washirigtbn: National 
Planning Association, Report Number 77-R-l, 
1977. 
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TAIil.F. 1. VALUES OF EXOGENOUS VARIABLES - 1977 AND 1985 
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were catcalated from the State values assuming 
that changes at the subregional level were pro- 
portional to those at the state. level. That 
is, the dis tr ibiit ibri of pbpiilatidh among 
subgroups within a giyen state loss held con- 
stant, at its 1977 value. 

_The NPA report does not publish the mean 
age of the population, per se: However, Che 
report does include a breakdown of population 
by age cohort groups for each state. The 
mean age of the population 12 years bid and 
over of each state was estimated by taking a 
population weighted average of rhe cohort 
groups, 12 years of age and oyer^ Subregional 
estimates were then calculated assuming that _ 
the change for each subregibh was prbpbrtibrial 
to that of its encompassing state. 

Stoan P9Pyl^t ion income was derived 
assuming a constant rate of growth among sub- 
regibris within a state over the 1977-1985 
period. The growth rates were calculated based 
on Che NPA's est imates _Qf . state per capita 
income for 1977 and 1985.16 



FORECASTS OF RECREATION PARTICIPATION 

The J 985 projections of population, age. 



The actual 1985 iricbme estimate.s (in 
tliouf;and.s of 1977 dollacs) were about 5% _ 
greater than those shown in Table A. Values 
used in the model are constrained to "^ 3 
standard deviations of the me/.n. The figures 
iri Table A reflect the upper bound of this 
constraint and were the values used in de- 
riving the projections. 



and income were used ±n the model to derive 
forecasts of the number oT activity days for 
Swimming in Salt Water and Hiking and Wilder- 
ness Camping at each desCtnaCtbn in 1985 « - 
These forecasts, as well as the corresponding 
estimates for_the baseline_year-l977, are _ 
presented in Tables 2 and 3 fbr Swimming iri 
Salt Water, and Hiking and Wilderness Camping, 
respectively: For simplicity, Che tables 
show only the number of_accivity days re- 
sulting from both day trips and overnight 
trips : Nbte that these estimates represent 
the_total number of activity days to be ex- 
pected. at each destination by_ recreation 
participants brigiriatirig iri the Northeast 
region. 

the forecasts for Swimming iri Salt Water 
(Table 2) suggest that every, subregion, 
except East Cbririecticut, will experience an 

increase in the number of activity days 

spent at that destination- The two subregions 
iri Mairie shbw the largest percentage iricrea- 

ses, while Cape Cod in Massachusetts and 

South New York exhibit the largest absolute 
changes . 

In general, increases in day trips, con- 
tribute slightly more to increases iri the 
total number ofactivity days than, do_ changes 
iri bverriight trip activity days: In East 
Connecticut , where visitation is expected 
to_fall (or remain relatively constant at its 
1977 level) ,17 day triF>s are estimated to 



Giveri the accuracy of this (or any) 
forecasting model, a change of 0.5% can not 
be considered significant. 
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TABLE 2 

FORECAST OF ACTIVITY DAYS FOR SWiMMlNG IN SALT WATER i 
1977 AND 1985 IN THOUSANDS 
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DAY TRIP.. TOTAL ACTIVITY 


DAY.TRlP... 
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DAYS - - 
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ACTIVITY DAYS 


DAYS 
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WEST CONNECTICUT 


11,471 
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11,655 


22,951 
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3.4 


EAST CONNECTICUT 


11,907 


16,491 


11,551 _ 


16,407 
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-0.5 
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3,142 
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3,643 
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9.7 
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58 
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-b- 
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-0- 
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miiius 1977 
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TABLE 3 

FORECAST OF ACTIVITY DAYS FOR HIKING AND WILDERNESS CAMPING 



1977 AND 1985 IN THOUSAiJDS 







1977 


1985 


CliAMGE-Ilj 

X)TAL ACTIVITY 










DAYS (1965 
MlNliS 1977) 


SUDFtHCION 


DAY...TRIf.... 


TOTAL ACTIVITY 


DAY-TRIP - TOTAL ACTIVITY 


OF DESTINATION 


. ACTIVITY DAYS 


DAYS 


ACTIVITY DAYS 


DAYS 


ABSOLUTE / PERCENT* 


WEST CONNECTICOT 


96S 
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^58 "1 , 7 


EAST CONNECTICUT 
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1.226 


1 0,1 














WEST HAINE 
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12 3 8,1 
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39 6,1 
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NORTH NEW YORK 
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012 
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mibt)E ISLAND 


233 


1 ,226 


213 


1,240 


14 1.1 
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521 


100 


533 


12 2:1 








SOUTH VERMONT 


7b5 


1,888 
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1 , 920 


40 2,1 



*Percen£ Change = (1985 data tninus 1977 data/1977 data). 
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Clt'ctihe by 35fi thousaiicl In 1085; this decrease 
i^_.P^.^rt iaiiy Di tset by. an increase . in the 
number of overnight ttlp acCivtCy days; 



The forecasts for Hiking and_ Wilderness 
eamplng (Tabte 3) exhibtc much smaller charigies 
from the 1977 baseline than did swimming in 
Salt Water.. Moreover » 6 of the 15 subreglorts 
are expected to experience a decline in visi- 
tation for Hiking and Wilderness Camping, 
although in several cases the decrease is Cod 
small to be considered significant. 

The projections suggest that New York 
will be the greatest loser of activity days 
while Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont will 
be the largest gainers. 



The 1985 forecasts suggest that day- 
trips to 9 of the subregibns will fall re- 
lative to tlieir 1977 level. In three of these 
subregibns — East Cbrihecticut, Cape Massachu- 
setts, and Rhode Island — - the increase in_ 
overntghc crip activity days more than offsets 
the decline in day trips, resulting in in- 
creases in total activity days. 



The differences in the magnitude and 
direction of the changes between the two 
activities stem from several sources. First, 
since population at each origin drives the. _ 
model, increasing population and holding all 
variables constant at their 19 77 values would 
result in an overall increase in the total 
number of activity days for both Swimming 
in Salt Water and Hiking and Wilderness 
Camping. However, when age and Incorne are 
allowed to vary, the overall effectdepends 
upon the signs and magnitude of their co- 
efficients iri the various regression equa- 
tions.^^ Since the relative effects of age 
and income as measured by _ the regression co- 
efficients are different for the two activities, 
changing these variables produce different 
results . 



Secondly, participation in Swipmiing in 
Salt Water is very much constrained by natural 
resources. Only 9 of_the 15 subregions have 
coastal area, limiting the number of possible 
deistlriatibris . 

Other Uses of the Forecasting Model 

The data generated by the forecasting, 
model, are amenable to otUer kinds cf analysis 
as well. Iri particular, the model^s forecasts 
can be analyzed in terms of recreationists * 
travel patterns among the sub-state regions to 
erigage iri various kinds of outdoor recreation. 



^J:§cussion of the equations 

is presented in Volume .2 of ABT's report. 
Analysis arid Computer Modeling of Sunroer 
CKit^or Recreation Activities in the Northeast. 



l'P5..a._giyen_ activity, the model estimates the 
number of day trips which originate within 
each subregibri, arid also estimates the sub^ 
region in which the activity . actually takes 
place, that Is, the des tiriatibri. 



For. most outdoor recreation activities, 
sbiiie residents will remairi iri tlieir own 
subregion to. participate in the particular 
activity while other residents will travel to 
a differerit subregion^ If a greater number 
of people leave a subregion than enter the 
subregion to erigage iri ari activity, theri that 
subregion is experiencing a net outflow of 
participants . to other subregions. If more 
pebple cbme into the subregibri thari leave it, 
then that subregion is importing participants, 
that is, there Is an Inflow of participarits 
fbr that recreation activity. 

Discussibri bf Day Trip Re.creatibTi 

Table 4 presents the net Inflows arid 
^.4 1 fJ:OW s f o r d ay t r ips to par t ic ipa t e in 
Swimming in_Salt Wa_ter during the summer of 1977. 
For each bf the 15 subregibris, the number of 
day trips (for Swimming in Salt Water) which 
originated in the subregion Is subtracted 
frbra the tbtal number of day trips V7bich had 
that subregion as its destination. 

As is noted qn the left hand column, re- 

sidents_of West Connecticut. took an estimated 
11,599,000 day trips tb gb Swimming iri salt 
Water during the summer of 1977 (i«e., these 
day trips originated from this sub-region). 
Of all the Salt Water Swlmmirig day trips in 
the New England-New York region. West Con- 
necticut was.the final destination for 

•?P?_9f_.*=b^se trips^ _Tliys.>. while most 
West Connecticut residents remained within 
their bwri subregibri tb participate iri this 
activity, there was a net outflow of 128,000 
day trips to places outside of West Connecti- 
cut because more people exited from this 
subregion than entered it from the other 14 
subregions. In strong contrast is East 
Connecticut which experienced a substantial 
inflow into its . subregion for Salt Water 
Swimiriirig day trips frbni other parts of the 
New England-New York region. 

For some subregions, qf course, there 
can. be no inflow of . recreationers to engage 
In Salt Water Swimming simply because the 
subregion lacks this natural resource . Thus , 
subregions such as West Massachusetts, North 



Note that the model's estimates of 
recreatibri activity at each destiriatibri is 
based on travel from within the .New England- 
New York region only. The model does not 
prbvide estimates qf recreatibnists who enter 
the region from CanaJa, other parts of the 
U.S. , etc. 
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TABtE 4 

1977 DAY TRIPS (IN 000) FOR SALT WATER SWI^fi^ING 
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and South Vermont, ran oiily experience outflows 
to thu siiijregions wiilci) Iiave ocean beaches. 

Overall, East Connecticut, West Maine, 
South New Hampshire, and Rhode . Island enjoy 
siibs Cimt ial inflows of recreaCioners for 
Salt Water Swimming day trips . Interestingly , 
bocli East Massachusetts and_South New York, 
exijerlehce considerable outflows of day trips 
for Swimming in Salt Water, even though both 
these siibregions have ocean beaches. 



Table 5 presents model projections of 
day trip activity for Swimming in Salt Water 
for the year 1985,*^^ based upon expected 
changes In Che popiilatton, age, and Income 
in the ^ew England-New York region.^ The 
data . suggest that . the. subregions will likely 
continue to exhibit the same basic patterns 
of either importing or exporting day trip 
Sate Water Swimming participants for 1985 
as they did in 1977, although the size of 
the inflows and outflows have changed. East 
Connecticut arid Rhode Island are each tlkety 
to experience approximately 500,000 more day 
trips for this beach activity in 1985 as com- 
pared to the inflows iritb these siibregibris 
during 1977. Also, the outflow of day trip 
participants from South New York is likely 
to be considerably less in 1985; while only 
slightly more day trips will originate in 
this siibregibri, subs tarit iatty more participants 
(than in 1977) will be destinating in S 
New York for Salt Water Swimming day trips. 

A similar analysis is presented for day 
trips to engage . ia^Hiking. and Wilderness _ 
Camping during 1977, Table 6, which displays 
the net inflows and outflows for each of the 
15 subregions, demonstrates .very different _ _ 
patterns than was observed for Swimming in Salt 
Water. Iminediately obvious is the fact that 
people take far fewer day trips to erigage iri 
this activity. East Massachusetts enjoys the 
largest inflow of day trip participants for 
Hiking arid Wilderriess Campirig (in strbrig cbri- 
trast to its substantial outflows of day trip 
participarits for Swifranirig iri Salt Water) . Also 
noteworthy is the fact that although more day 
trips for Hiking and Wilderness Camping orig- 
inate Iri the Mid New Ybrk subregibri, it still 
experiences a strong outflow of such day trips. 

Table 7 presents the forecasting model's 

estimates for 1935 day trips for. Hiking and 

Wilderriess Campirig. Agairi, the basic patCerris 

remain although there are slight changes in 

the magnitude of the i nf lows/nnt f Tows . 

2(y~ ~~ 

Data based on NPA estimates. 

21 

As witli all forecasting models, the 

Output Should not be considered as. absolute. 

predictions, but is best utilized by arialyzirig 

the relative changes which are estimated 

lihder varying assumpCibris: 



Discussion of Total Activity Days 

Tables 8 .and_9_display..the net. inflows 
arid biitflbws iri 1977 arid 1985 fbr the tbtal 
activity days in which people go Swimming in 
Salt Water. West Connecticut, Which exhibited 
a slight outflow of day trips (see Table ^), 
now _ exporiences as significant inflow of total 
activity days; the reversal iri flbws is 
accounted for by t'ne fact that this subregion 
is a popular destination for overnight trips 
where recreationists participate in Salt Water 
Swimming., The . other coastal subregions also 
erijby substaritial iriflbws bf participarits, 
with the notable exception of East Massachu- 
setts and South New York which continue to 
export participarits to bther areas. A cbm- 
parison of 1977 and 1985 forecasts (in Tables 
8 and 9 respectively) Indicate that the same 
basic patterns will obtain throughout this 
time period. 



Forecasts of the total activity days for 
Hiking and Wilderness Camping in each sub- 
region for 1977 and 1985 are presented in 
Tables 10. and 11, West. Connecticut , North 
New Hampshire, arid South Vermbrit have the 
largest number of to tal activity days destin- 
ating in the subregion (3,750,000 activity 
days) ; but corisiuerably mbre activity days 
are originating from this part of the state 
(8,537,000), and thus this subregion experi- 
ences a significant outflow of participants. 

The data fbr 1977 iri Table 12 fbcuses bri 
Mid New York and displays the net inflows in- 
to the other subregions for .Hiking and Wilder- 
riess Campirig activity days from Mid New Ybrk. 
While other parts of .the state are getting 
some inflow from Mid New York, other sub- 
?"?i^:9^^"r^est Connecticut and East Massachu- 
setts, in. particularr-are the_greatest gainers 
bf the Hikirig arid Wilderriess Campirig activity 
drys which are outflowing from Mid New York. 



CONCLUSIONS 

?b?re is considerable travel from one 

subsiate region to other subregions . in the 
New Eriglarid-i!ew Ybirk area tb participate iri 
various outdoor recreation activities. The 
total number of activi.f:y days originating and 
destinating in each sul) region demonstrate 
significant f!!rvs of recreationists through- 
out the entire region; this is also true, 
though to a lesser degrue, when 4ay trip 
activity is analyzed. 



Model projections of recreation activity 
±n 1985 — based on estimated changes in the 
average age , iricbnie , and populatibri of each 
subregion — suggest _ that some changes, in magni- 
tude, but riot bf dlrectibri bf the subreglbnal 
inflows and outflows, of recreation acclvities 
will occur. 
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TABLE 5 

1985 DAY TRIPS GOO) FOR SA£T WATER SWIlilING 
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TABtE 6 



19 77 DAY TRIPS (IN 000) FOR HIKING & WILDERNESS CAMPING 
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TABLE 7 

1985 DAY TRIPS (IN OOD) FOR HIKING S WILDERNESS CAKPING 
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TABLE 8 

1977 TOTAL ACTIVITY DAYS (IN 000) FOR SALT WATER SWimiNG 
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TABLE 9 



1985 TOTAL ACTIVITY DAYS (IN 000) FOR SALT WATER SWIMMING 
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TABLE 10 

19 77 TOTAL ACttVitY DAYS (IN 000) FOR HIKING & WILDERNESS CAMPING 
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TABLE 11 

1985 TOTAL ACTIVITY DAYS (IN HOO) FOR HIKING S WILDERNESS CAMPING 
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TABLE 12 

NET INFLOWS IN btHER SUBREGIONS FROM MID NEW YORK 
(1977 TOTAL ACTIVITY DAYS -IN 000- FOR HIKING & WILDERNESS CA>iPING) 
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A SIMULATION MODEL FOR FORECASTING DOWNHILL SKI PARTICIPATION^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this paper is to describe 
progress in the development of a general com- 
puter simulation model to forecast fucure 
levels of but door recreation participation. 
The model is applied and tested for downhill 
skiing in Michigan. 

_ The approach combines a cohort-survival 
population model with a simple recursive 
model of skier adoption and dropout decisions. 
It has been Implemenced for cotnpuCer simiila- 

..?i^y?:^_^^9Q§_pf numbers o f 
skiers (both active and inactive!) and their. 
characCerisCics (age, length of irivdlvemeri t) 
can be generated for any year between 1950 
and 2000. By altering modcil inputs the User 
may generate a, variety of future scenarios 
and test various downhill ski promotion and 
development strategies. 



THE APPROACH - COMPUTER SIMULATION 



A number of distinct forecasting models 
have been applied to the prediction of out- 
door recreation participation. These are_ 
reviewed in Moeller and Echelberger (1974) 
^?^_^tynes, Beyinc, and Brown (1?80)^ Two 
step linear regression models and simple, 
trend extension methods predominate. Dif- 
fusion models (West 1977, Stynes and 
Szcodronskl. 1980) and Delphi studies (Moeller 
et al. 1977) have also been used to predict 
future participation and _ characteristics of 
outdoor recreation acCiviCy, 

Perhaps the most serious problem with 
simple analytic forecasting models is their 
failure to incorporate the time dimension in 
a meaningful way. The models are mostly sCa- 



Paper presented at Che National Outdoor 
Recreatibri Trends Symposium, Durham, NH, April 
20-23, 1980. 
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tic, or at best comparative static. Many 
are based upon cross-sec tibrial data arid do 
?°^_i?9iude dynamic structural features or 
processes.. The inodels do not therefore work 
well iri a dynamic environment and they gen- 
erally fail, to shed much light upon the 
processes which underlie trends iri biitdbbr 
recreatiori participation. 

We argiie here that recreatibn systems 
are quite dynamic, characterized by_ timelags, 
feedback effects, and InCeracCibris between 
variablt:£: ovci time. Understanding of these 
dynamic processes could_yield significant. 
inproVemenCs Iri bur abillLV tb fbirecast the 
^^^?^^:°?_9f_?"§creation systems. Simulation 
models are more suited to the exploration 
arid mbdelirig of such processes. 

The Limits to Growth mbdels (Meadbws 

.^^.^^2) are perhaps the most widely known 
applications. . of . computer simulation to futures 
research. Within recreatibri, cbmputer simu- 
lation models have been applied to planning 
and management. The Wilderness Travel Sltnu- 
latbr (Shechter arid Lucas 1?78, Smith and 
Krutilla 1976)_ and recreation, trip distribu- 
tion models (Cesarlo 1975, Ellis and Vari 
Dbreh 1967) are good examples. ' Ladany (1975) 
includes a number of simulation models In his 
collectibri, Mahag erne ri t S c i e ri c e App 1 i c a t loiva 
to Leisur e— T^me £ipe r a t io ns . More widespread 
application of these techniques. Including 
f ore cast irig applications , _li aye been constrain- 
ed by a lack of suitable da_ta bases^ lack, of 
needed simulation and model!hi.g skills withiri 
recreation_^ and limited progress in quantifi- 
cation of relationships describing outdoor 
recreatibri behavibr patterns. 



Computer simulation models have several 
advaritages bver arialytic approaches: 

1, They are more reallsCic, more easily 
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liiiiltTs tootl » iiiiil iii»»t i' iit'rsiiii.s I vi.* : 

2: TliiT'y nrc more f tex Ible no .standard 
iissiimp t ions » tvisily modified, and lend tliem- 
st'lves to .1 lumpDnent approach. 

3. Tiiey trent tinii- in n muimlngfiil way. 

A. TlifV permit h wide range of expert- 
nioncs on tlie model. 



5. they "fac-llitate understanding of 
fimip 1 i ea t ed. systems of relationships relevant 
to pol it'ymaking" : (Hamilton 1969) 

h. They contril)ute to t fieory deve lop- 
meiit, guide research, arid plripbiriC data 
^'ol let' ti on priorities. 

there are, of course, cbrresf>bridirig 
disadvantages. .Model development can be ex- 
]iuns ive and e()niplex, simulatibri models often 
imve extensive and unique data requiremerits , 
and mbdt?l validation is not straightforward. 

In this case, the lack of good time 
series data bri skiing raled oat a trend ex- 
tension model. Existing data was scattered, 
of inconsistent quality, and very limited 
except for the two years 1968 arid 1978; Even 
this data was not well-suited to estimating 
tlie riiimbers of skiers or the volume of skiing 
activity in Michigan. Hypbthesized errbrs 
in the databases did_ not recommend a purely 
"statistical" apprbach. ttmiCations in the 
data would iiave to be compensated fbr by a 
model wHtch captured important structural 
features of dowrihill ski participaC ibri de- 
c- is ions . 

Given the state of kribwledge abbiit the 
ski market and uncertainty about the future, 
our purpose became brie of riot so much to 
forecast the future, but to create a better 
understand ihg of the. forces likely _ to . affect 
the future of dowrihill skiing in Michigan 
and _ to permit the testing of alternative 
actibris. The simulation model is designed to 
be a tool that ski area managers, plaririers, 
^.nd marketing personnel might use to better 
understand the future arid to assist in 
decision making. 

A model was cjsired that cbuld be 
adapted, extended^ _ and refined as our under- 
standirig bf the ski market increases and as 
the variables influencing skier decisions 
change over time.. A secondary purpose of the 
model is to guide future research arid data, 
collection. The potential long-term benefits 
bf a cbmpuEer simulation model strongly recom- 
mended this .approach. 

MODEL SUMMARY 
The forecasting model combines a cohort- 



s' rvival population model with a similar 
model of .skier adoption, dropout; and readop- 
t ion decisions. the population cbmpbrierit of 
the model updates tlie. age structure of the 
pbpiilatibri each year based upori estimates of 
fertility and mortality. 

the skier cbmpbrierit bf the model deter- 
mines the numbers of persons oif each age that 
are (I) active skiers, (2) inactive skiers, 
and (3) non-skiers. Active and inactive 
skiers are further. divided by years of. ex- 
pier lerice in dbwrihill skilrigi The mbdel is 
recursive. Rates of adoption, dropout, and 
readopCion are applied to populations in year 
N to determine the numbers of active skiers, 
inactive skiers, and non-skiers in year N+1 . 
New adbpters are takeri from Che population 
of non-skiers and dropouts move from active 
CO inactive status.. Readoption rates are 
applied tb the pbpulatibri bf iriactive skiers 
to es timate the number returning to active 
status each year (Figure t); 



NON-SKIERS 



a" adoption rate 



ACTIVE SKIERS 



dropoat rate =d 



r* readoption rate 



INACTIVE SKIERS 



Figure 1. Skier Adoption, Dropout, and 
Readoption 

Adbptibri, dropout, and readoption rates 
are all age-specif ic. this permits the 
modeling ot relationships between family life 
cycles arid iski activity: Age is correlated 
with, income, physical abilitY, lifestyle, 
marital status, presence, of children of _. 
various ages within the hbusehbld, etc. Thus, 
age serves as a proxy for a number of vari- 
ables irifluericirig ski parttci pa tion decisions. 

Dropout rates also. depend upon, an indi- 
vidual's lerigth bf irivblvemeriC iri skiirig. 
Dropout rates are relatively high for first- 
time skiers and decline with increasing 
experience in the sport. The mbdel alsb iri- 
cludes expgenously determined variables that 
permits the Liiser tb adjust adbptton and 
dropout rates over time due to age-independ- 
ent factors. . Entry and exit rates may. be 
altered based lipbri sribw cbriditibriis, price 

increases , travel restrictions , _and other 

variables that have not yet been incorporated 
into the model. the flexibility iri the iiibdel 
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permits t lie adU 1 1 Ipii cjf new varlalsltij; and 
contponencs tn die fiiture; 



PARA>*.... ESTIMATION 

Thti ski foreca::clng model con^tHCs of cwo 
principal cdmpbrierits : a population rnodel and 
a skier decision model, _ Parameters for the 
cohorC-survtval populaCibn model aire the stari- 

l??':^:?:i'^y » ."mortality , and migration rates. 
The .interested reader.is. referred CO PtCCenger 
(1976) arid Shyrdck (1971) for further details 
on estimating vital rates for populations. 

Our concern here is primarily with the 
skier decisipn_ model . The key parameters 
are age-specific adopt ibri, dropout , and re- 
adoption rates for each year. Existingem- 
plrical data is not welt-sutted to sCraight- 
Corward estimation of these parameters. Time 
series data to estimate changes in rates over 
Cline are totally lacking. Adoption, dropout, 
and readoption rates were therefore estimated 
using a. variety of both stattsticai and. 
heuristic teclmiques. Parameters were first 
estimated independently. Simulation experi- 
fflenCB were conducted and : ;rameCers were sub- 
sequently adjusted iteratively until model be- 
havior was deemed reasonable . and selected 
model ouCpuCs cortespbrided with empirical 
observations. Inconsistency in empirical data 
sets requ ired _j udgement Iti selecting Chose 
variables to focus upon in statistical fitting 
porcediires . 

Da^ar Base 

Parameter est imat ibri arid model validatibri 
draw upon two primary data bases on Michigan 
downhill skiers. The first complete data on 
Michigan skiers is provided by Leuschner ^970) 
in a .survey of the North Central region in 1968. 
A 1978 Michigan skier market survey (Styries, 
>Iahoney, and Spot ts, 1980; _Stynes and Mahoney , 
.1980) provides the data most. suited to develop- 
iherit of the fbrecastirig mbdel. These two 
years of fairly comprehensive surveys are 
supplemented, by nat tonal survey data from 
LaPage (1978) where n '^essary, and from se- 
lected reports of estxnates of skier_ volumes 
found in Domoy (1977) arid Farwell (1977): 

The 1978 Michigiin skier. market survey, 
gathered exterisive data bri adbptibri, iriactiv- 
ity, and withdrawal from downhill skiing. 
Active and inactive skiers were included tn 
the desigri, arid recall questions were used to 
estimate the age and year of adoption and 
dropout. Thts recall data forms the basis for 
estimation of age-specif ic adoption and dropout 
rates overt ime. l^Hiere data was lacking, prod- 
uct life cycle arid related thebries were used 
to fill in gaps. ^ 
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Adoption Rates 

the adoption rate for indiyidu 
group I for year N is given by a product of 
two terms: 

a (I) = * ^2^^ 

a«il) is the adoption rate for age group I in 
1970, i.e:, the percent bf tic -skiers adopting 
in the year.^ a^ is an exogenously de ter mined 
adjustment factor permitting . the model user . to 
adjust adbptibri rates over time.^ - Figure 2 
plots the recommended values for a^ for those 
years N betveeri 1950 and 1978. These. were 
estimated from Stynes and Mahoney (1980) . 

a^Cl) are age-specific adbptibri rates: 
These, were estimated for 1970 by distributing 
new skiers into three year age. groups using an 
empirical distribution measured by Styries and 
Mahoney (1980).. The age at adoption. was cal- 
culated fbr 503 active and fbrmer skiers. The 
resulting distribution is plotted in Figure 3. 
These estimates represent skiers adopting be- 
tween the years bf 1956 arid 1978 arid will to 
some extent _ reflect the age distrijDution of 
the pbpulat ion over this period . We assume 
that the age distribution of adopters given 
by Figure 3 is constant .over _ time and can be 
applied tb ariy year tb distribute new skiers 
by age. Empirical data supports this assump- 
tion. 



Drbpout Rates 

__ Dropout rates include _ three components.. 
The drbpbiit rate fbr individuals age I with J 
years of experience in year N is given by: 

d^(I,J) = d^(N) * d2(l) * d3(J) 

Drbpbiit - rates depend apon the year (N) ^ the 
age of the skier (I) , and the riumber bf years 
of experience (J). These three components _ are 
assumed tb be irideperiderit arid to enter multi- 
plica tively . The assumption of independence 
between age and lengtli of . involvement is 
clearly irivalid, but sufficient data did riot 
exist to estimate a joint relationship of the 
form d4 (I , J) . 

^ 1970. was selected as a base year because of 
fairly accurate estimates fbr both popula- 
tion (i97d Census data) and numbers of new 

.skiers (estitiiated f rom_Leuschner_1970, Stynes 
and Mahoney 1980, arid Farwell 1977). 



a J for N=1970 should be approxiffiately 1.0- 
Values of a^ larger than one yield higher 
adoption. rates than, those observed for 1970j 
isrhile values less thari brie yield rates lower 
than the 1970 standard. 
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The first two components ^re directly 
ai'.jiogous to the corresponding adoption func- 
tions, and are eBCimaCea in a similar mahher. 
dj(N) is an exogenously determined variable 
permitting the user to adjust dropout rates 
over CliTle; cl2(l) are age-specific dropout 
rates assumed to be independent of N and 
estimated for the base year 1970. Figure 4 
gives the ciistribution by age propped for all 
inactive and dropout skiers surveyed in the 
1978 Michigan ski markeC survey. Figure 2 
plots reconuTiended values for dj^CN). These 
estimates should be us»2d cautiously as Chey 
are based upon limited data. 

No data exists to esCimaCe a3(J), the 
relationship between dropout rates and length 
of involvement in skiing. An inverse square 
root funcCton is assumed^ 

Readoptlon Rates 

There is little data on which. to base 
estimates of readoptlon. Age-specific re- 
addption rates are based imarily upon the 



author *s judgihent and some simple experiments 
^ith the simulation model. It was assumed 
that readoption rates would roughly parallel 
adopt ibh rates . 



VALIDATION AND TESTING 

Since model refinement arid testirig are 
still in progress we shall only briefly discuss 
validation. here . It will suffice Co indicate 
the gerieral behavior of the model and illus- 
trate the various model outputs. Shechter and 
Lucas (1978) provide a good discussion arid 
summary of alternative methods for validating 
simulation models^ Forecasting models offer 
an additibrial difficulty in that the "true" 
results are unknown. 

The model^s behavior is illustrated by 
first simulating from. the year 1950 to the 
present and then examiriirig forecasts to the 
Y?§^_.2?PQ_^ri*^er alternative assumptions about 
the future. 
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AGE DROPPING DOWNHILL SKIING 
Figure Z» . Distribut ibri of Inactive Skiers by Age when Last Skied 



Stmutacing from 1950 to 1978 

The year 1950 was selected as an initial 
year for downhill skiing in Michigan.^ The 
model was initialized using 1950 Census daCa 
for non-skiers and. begun with no active or in- 
active skiers. A 28 year simulation period. .. 
was set. Selected model cutputs over this 28 
year period are summarized in Tables 1-3 and 
Figure 5. 

Simulation model results were compared 
with empirical data from Leuschner (1970), 
Stynes and Mahoney (1980), and other relevant 
studies of Michigan skiers. The comparisons 
indicate that the model predicts quite accu- 
rately, both the numbers of sk.iers and their 
distribution by age and length of iiSvblVGment . 
Leuschner estimates about .128,500 skiers in 
1968 (cbinpared with model prediction, of 
140,700). Leuschner included only skiers 13 
year.s of age and older while the model keeps 
track of skiers 7 years and older. By 1975 



We. know both.ski resorts and skiers existed 
prior to 1950, but it is assumed Chat Che 
numbers of skiers in 1950 were small enough 
compared with growth over the_ next decade 
to have little effect on model oiitpiiCs by 
1968. 



acr:ive skier numbers reach 263,000. Estimating 
^-?ut 9 days of skiing peir skier Chat year, 
this compares .favor ably with pcmoy^s (197 7) 
estimate of 2.2 mittion lift tickets sold, in 
Michigan (skier days). Growth rates of aboiiC 
10%_in the_early.l97d's drop to about A% by 
1978, resulting in jusC over 300*000 skiers 
in 1978, 

Distributions of skiers by age and length 
of involvement compare favorably with the 1978 
Michigan survey after, corrections for popula- 
tion .differences^ (T^e .^i^^.^S^n survey only- 
interviewed skiers 18 years of age and older). 
The 1978 Michigan skier market survey estimated 
that 35% of former skiers had skied only brie 
year prior to quitting (compared with 3/% pre- 
dicted by the model). Also the ratio of active 
skiers to.inactives in 1978 is almost exactly 
1:2, precisely the ratio measured in the 1978 
survey. 

in summary, the model predicts skier. . 
numbers and characteristics for the year 1978 
quite well. Of. course some of this same data 
was used in estimating model parameters so that 
these comparisons do not provide a true test of 
Che model. This will, require future measure- 
ments of Michigan's skier pbpulaCion in order 
to test the model's predictive abilities. 
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Table 1- Dowixhiii Sici Simulation 1951-1978 
Numbers of Skiers (thousands) 





Accive 


Inactive 








Year 


Slcist s 


Skiers 


Adopters 


Dropouts 


Readopi 


1951 


6 


0 


6 


0 


d 

0 


1952 


9 


3 


7 


3 


1953 


iz 


8 


13 


5 


i 


1954 


16 


13 


8 


.6 


1 


1955 


20 


20 


to 


8 


1 


1956 


24 


26 


11 


9 


2 
3 


1957 


29 


34 


13 


11 


1958 


35 


43 


14 


13 


4 


1959 


41 


53 


16 


.15 


5 


1960 


4a 


64 


18 


18 


7 


1961 


56 


77 


20 


21 


8 


1962 


65 


92 


23 


24 


9 


1963 


75 


108 


26 


27 


11 


1964 


87 


126 


29 


31 


15 


1J65 


99 


146 


32 


36 


15 


1966 


111 


169 


34 


40 


18 


1967 


125 


193 


38 


45 


20 


1968 


140 


220 


42 


50 


23 


1969 


157 


249 


46 


56 


26 


1970 


175 


282 


50 


62 


30 


1971 


194 


317 


54 


69 


33 


1972 


213 


356 


57 


76 


37 


1923 


232 


397 


59 


83 


42 


1974 


248 


439 


58 


89 


46 


1975 


263 


482 


57 


93 


51 


1976 


277 


524 


56 


97 


55 


1977 


290 


566 


54 


101 


59 


1978 


301 


606 


51 


103 


63 
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Table 2; Downhill Ski Simulatibh 1951-1978 
DistribiiClon of Kcctve Skiers 



Year 7-12 13-18 



1951 


16 


25 


15^52 


16 


25 


1953 


16 


25 


1954 


16 


25 


1955 




26 


1956 


15 


26 


1957 


15 


2b 


1958 


15 


26 


1959 


14 


26 


1960 


14 


27 


1961 


13 


26 


1962 


13 


25 


1963 


13 


26 


1964 


13 


26 


1965 


12 


26 


1966 


11 


25 


1967 


ii 


25 


1968 


lb 


25 


1969 


10 


25 


1970 


9 


24 


1971 


8 


24 


1972 


8 


23 


1973 


7 


22 


1974 


7 


21 


1975 


6 


20 


1976 


6 


18 


1977 


5 


17 


1978 


5 


15 



19^24 25-30 31+ 
percent:— — ■ 





1 s 

10 


1 L 

IH 


Zo 


xo 


if 


2b 


lb 




2o 


lb 


If 


2d 


lb 


1*4 


27 


lb 


1 A 




ID 


J.** 


11 


16 


14 


27 


16 


14 


27 


16 


14 


27 


17 


14 


27 


17 


15 


27 


17 


15 


27 


17 


15 


28 


17 


15 


28 


18 


15 


28 


19 


16 


28 


19 


16 


28 


19 


16 


29 


19 


16 


29 


20 


17 


29 


21 


17 


29 


21 


18 


30 


21 


19 


30 


23 


20 


29 


24 


21 


29 


24 


22 


28 


25 


24 



YKS EXPERIENCE 



12 9+ 
percenc " 

100 0 0 

74 25 0 

62 26 b 

54 26 0 

49 25 d 

45 25 0 

44 23 0 

41 23 b 

39 23 1 

38 22 i 

36 21 1 

35 21 2 

34 21 3 

33 20 3 

32 20 4 

31 20 5 

30 19 5 

30 19 6 

29 19 7 

28 19 7 

28 18 8 

26 18 9 

25 18 9 

23 18 10 

22 17 11 

20 17 12 

18 16 13 

17 15 15 








table 


3, Downhiii 


Ski 


Simulation 1951- 


-1978 












DisCributidii 


of inactive Skiers 














AGE 






YRS 


EXPERIENCE 




Year 


7-12 


13-18 


19-24 25-30 


J4.T 


r 




2 






ip 


..Q 


percenc 

n 

__ u 


_ U 


0 


d 


0 


- 

0 


1 Q ^ O 


11 


21 


JU 




19 


lOD 


0 


Q 




10 


20 


JU 


"i Q 


20 


87 


12 


0 


1 Q Q/. 

4-7 


9 


19 


ou 


Xo 


22 


79 


16 


a 


1- Q C C 


8 


19 


^y 


1" 


23 


74 


18 


b 


ly 30 


7 


is 


^y 


19 


24 


69 


20 


0 


1- fi C 7 

lyp / 


7 


18 


9 Q 

^y 


ly 


26 


65 


20 


0 


1958 


6 


17 


9R 


1 Q 


27 


63 


20 


6 


1959 


6 


17 


27 


20 


28 


60 


21 


0 


1960 


5 


17 


27 


20 


28 


58 


21 


d 


1961 


5 


16 


27 


20 


29 


56 


21 


0 


1962 


5 


16 


27 


21 


30 


55 


.21 


b 


1963 


5 


16 


26 


21 


30 


53 


21 


1 


1964 


5 


16 


26 


20 


31 


52 


21 


i 


1965 


4 


15 


26 


20 


31 


51 


21 


1 


1966 


4 


15 


26 


20 


32 


50 


21 


1 


1967 


4 


15 


26 


21 


33 


49 


.21 


1 


1968 


4 


15 


25 


21 


33 


48 


20 


2 


1969 


3 


15 


26 


21 


34 


47 


20 


2 


1970 


3 


i4 


26 


20 


34 


46 


20 


2 


1971 


3 


13 


25 


21 


35 


45 


20 


3 


1972 


2 


13 


25 


22 


36 


44 


.20 


3 


1973 


2 


12 


25 


22 


37 


43 


20 


3 


1974 


2 


11 


25 


22 


37 


42 


20 


4 


1975 


2 


ii 


25 


22 


38 


41 


20 


•\ 


1926 


2 


10 


24 


23 


39 


40 


20 


S 


1977 


1 


9 


23 


23 


41 


38 


20 


5 


1978 


1 


8 


22 


23 


^3 


37 


19 


6 
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Figure 5. Growth in Downhill Ski Acibptibri, 
Dropout and Readoption 1950-1980. 

However, the model's ability to begin in 1950 
with no skiers and simulate 28 years ahead to _ 
accurately describe Michigan's 1978 active arid 
inactive skier populations is very encouraging. 

Formal comparisons of model outputs with 
empirical data bases raises a number of ques- 
tions. First bf all, the model produces a 
much greater volume of quite specific informa- 
Cton Chan can h2 found tn any empirical study. 
The mbdel can predict, for example, the hum- 
be of_active or inactive skiers in 1962 who 
are 10 years bid and have been skiing Cwo 
years. No one would ever attempt to estitriate 
this f igure_ empirically . Secondly, empirical 
data generally does ribt preciijely correspond 
with the modei/s outputs and survey data is 
sabject Co p<^r^-.nps quite jjtgnlf icant measure- 
ment errors. Differences in populations (age 
restrict ions in surveys, for example) , recall 
errors, aricl the mariner iu which sarveys define 
"aetive" skiers are just a few of the prbblems 
that arise. Thus, in comparing model outputs 
with empirical data brie cariribt cbriflderiCly 
assume that the empirical figure is the "true** 
measure. Rowari (1980) has noted the incon- 
sistency in estimates of numbers bf skiers 
nationally. In examining data on Michigan 
skiers, we uncovered similar incoristsCencles . 

Forecasting Experiments 

Although additional model experimentation, 
refinement, and CesCirig are requited before the 
model can be used in policy analysis, we can 
lllustrate.the model's potential contribution 
by mearis bf fbur simple experimerlCs . In each 



case the model is initialized for Che year 1978 

aiid_ forecasts are generated through the year 

21)00 under alterriaClve assumptions. The scenar- 
ios were selected to illustrate a irarige bf pbs- 
iiibilicies: 

Forecast //I takes an upcimistic view assum- 
ing that growth fates observed in 1970. will con- 
1 inue to the year 2000^ Even urider this bpCi- 
iiitsCic scenario the numbers__of skiers peak at 
614,000 by the year 2000." The curve exhibits 
and S-shaped (logistic) pattern characteristic 
of the prbduct life cycle (Kotler 1976).. The 
eventual decline is ia part due to ari aging 
popQlatton structure.,., and also a Penult of 
ruirket saturatibri". THls sceriarto yields an 
aetive s'l^ier population in the year 2000 that 
ir. sigriif icantly older and more experienced 
than today's skiers. 

Forecast t^2 assumes a reduction in both 
dropout and_ adoption rates . This would charac- 
terize a sport with more limited entry, but 

with existirig skiers remaining active a little 
longer.- Skiers reach a peak in 1990 bf abblit 
373,000 arid- then decline to about 350,000 by 
the year 2000. The pattern is similar to 
scenario. //I, _ but peaks a decade earlier and at 
a Ibwer levels 

Forecast . //3 assumes a decline in adoption 
rates and ari iri-rease iri dropout rates. It 
reflects. a general_diminishing in popularity b 
the spbrc: Under these _ assumpcions . numbers of 
activeskiers fall to 265,000, receive a Smalt 
boose from_the. second "baby boom," and then 
drop tb 240,000 by the year 2000. 

Forecast /M , the most pessiniistic scenario, 
assumes that adbptibri rates fall to one-fifth 
of their 1970 values and dropout rates increase 
by 25%: Skier natnbers_drop_o.ff iminediately and 
rapidly to less than 200,000 Vy 1990 and Co 
139,000 by the year 2000 .. _The scenario illus- 
trates that everi under quite radical assump- 
tions, the downhill ski market has a certain 
degree of inertia that will provide a degree of 
stability^ (Figure 6) 



These Scenarios have illustrated only the 
simplest of forecasting experimerits: The QSer 

may also adjust readoption rates or age- 

specific adoptibri arid dropout. rates to simulate 
skier numbers under more complex assumptibris 
about the future. For example, a promotional 
campaign aimed at returriirig triacCtVe skierS4 or 
attracting skiers from older age groups could 
be simulated by adjusting the relevant age- 
specif ic readoption or adbptibri rates for years 
after 1980. 

Experiments can also examirie mbre datiled 
characteristics of future .downhill ski popula- 
tions. Under mbst scenarios fatare skier popu- 
lations are more experienced and older than 
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Downhill.Ski Forecasts to the 
Year 2O00, 



today's downhill skiers. This suggests changes 
in mark':cing and ski area offerings. One may 

t^ffects of alternative population 
i;conarios. In one experiment che population 
and age structure were fixed at 1950 levels 
and skier numbers wore simulated to 1978.^ This 
resulted in 100,000 fewer skiers Chan under 
9^i^*iFy^^..P9PMl?tion growth, indicating that 
approximately half of the growth in numbers of 
skiers since the mid-sixties can be attributed 
to population changes. The remainder is due 
to expansion in supply of skiing opportunities 
arid iricreased popularity oi^ the sport. 



FUTURK MODEL DEVELOPMENT AND TESTING 

Although the simulatibri middel is opera- 
tional, more testing is needed before the 
model can be used directly in policy analysts; 
Sensitivity analyses should be conducted on 
model parameters in order to better understand 
the effects of small changes in parameters on 
iiodel results. _T^J-?_will_also pinpoint key 
data needs of the model and guide future data 
sotlection efforts. Improved time series 
data on skier visits and numbers should be 
zollected in a consistent manner in order Co 
evaluate the predictive ability of the model 
Hid to revise and update parameter estimates, 
•lodel testing should be conducted with ski 
irer. personnel, who have a more intimate 
cnowledge of the industry. 

As with most simulatidri models, tlie rium- 
)er ami variety of possible refinements is 



virtually endless. We have interrupted model 
testing and development In order to suminarize 

our progress to date. Tl^ere are four additions 

to the model that we recommend: 



(1) Adding a weather variable to account 
for good and bad snow years 

(2) Adding growth in po tent ial_ suljs ti- 
uuCes like cross country skiing 



(3) 



Predicting skier days in additon to 
numbers of skiers 



(4) Development of a regional model 

The development of a regional model is the 
most cbmplex arid costly arid also of the great- 
est potential benefit. This would involve 
dividing the state into regions, expanding the 
populatidri model to a regidrial drie, estimatirig 
demand and supply of skiing in each region, 
and then predlcCtng drigin-desCinaCion paCCerris 
usirig a trip distribution model. 

The regidrial mddel wduld require ladre data 
on skier trip patterns and population change 
within each .region. Such a model could provide 
fdrecasts df more use to individual ski areas 
and assist in making regional development and 
promotion decisions. 



GENERAL MODEL EVALUATION AND CONCLUSIONS 

Although the model is still in a testing 
phfise, a riumber df advaritag^es over alterriative 
forecasting apptcaches .ire already evident. 
Not to be overlooked is the knowledge arid iri- 
sight gained in the model devGlopment process 
itself, Raser, Campbell^ and Chadwick (1970) 
cite five ways that simulatidri mddelirig cdri- 
tributes to theory development : 

(1) Cdrif rdritatidri - modelers must cdri- 
front what they do 
rid C know 



(2) Explication 



(3) Expansion 



(4) IrivdlveSierit 



(5) Serendipity 



simulation modeling, 
forces precise speci- 
fication of relation- 
ships and assumptions 

it forces a broad- 
ened , mdre cdmpreheri- 
sive view 

it stimulates the 
researcher to fill in 
gaps 

simulat ions reveal 
new problems, riew 
solutions and new 
hypotheses 
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Our expef lt?n(-*' with chtH model confirms these 
advcintciges of cbmlTHitcr s liniilatibh models. 

The model provided a frameWdrlc for eval- 
uating the comparability and consistency of 
past emptrtcat studies of downhill skiing. 
^^any ambiguities and iricbhsistehcies in re- 
ported market__studies and forecasts were 
identified. EffoirCs Co estimate model para- 
meters and validate the model uncovered a 
number of gaps in existing data bases. Con- 
centration upbh active skiers in miirket: sur- 
veys has resulted in a limited understanding 
of inactivity ana downhill ski entry and exit 
dec is Lons . 

How db dropout rates change with length 

of involvement? Under what circumstances 

ana at what ages do individuals tend to adopt 
or drop the sport? Is Michigan a net importer 
or exporter of downhill skiers? What are the 
short arid long Cenii impacEs of a poor snow 
year on the sport? What effects will growth 
in cross country skiing and changing energy 
conditions have on dbwrihill skiing' s future? 
These and other questions arose during stages 
of model development, parameter estimation, 
validation, and refinement. Answers tb these 
types of questions fromfuture research can 
be directly translated into improvemenCs and 
refinements of the simulation_mpdei^ The 
simulation model therefore plays a much, 
stronger role in the research process thari 
one generally. f inds with more traditional 
types of models. 



In concluding wg discuss what . we view as 
the five mbst import, .;t features of Ehe model 
and then briefly address model limitations. 

(1) The model is dyriamic. It riot brily 
can predict change oyer time, but its basic 
structure captures Che processes of entry and 
exit within _ the ski market J. Ti"^i^^S_^> .fee- 
back effects, and other dynamic features of 
the model can be explored to better understand 

change in recreation activity markets. In 

particular, the model illustrates a number of 
general growth cbncepts and thebries iricliidirig 
the. product life cycle, diffusion theories^ 
market saturation, and consumer involvement 
cycles, these processes may be generalized to 
other activities. 

(2) The modf^l is both ^imr-je and logical 
AciopCion, drojiotit , and Adoptif, n of activities 
ire easily rndc-rstbbd pio^-jFses . Complexity is 
int: rcdiiced in the mode' prlr.ari^y in the esti- 
:r;;^tit)n "f r:ritical modnl \'rir ^iViB^ar^.. This 
permits a separation Oi Lr»-* mbre techriical 
.aspects of the. model, from the more easily 
understood, makinp, Ihc modol easy to »Jse and 
understand for pracLitionars, while permitting 
researcher r. to . ' r lo^'e moi <2 detailed and com- 
plex fear J res c>' the mbdiU arid the system 
being njod-eicd. 
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(3) the model is completely 8 It 
could be applied to \/irtually any. .activity or 
product in ariy nicate br region. One must 

simply add a population model for the region 

iri question and estimate adoption, dropout, and 
readoption_ rates oyer time . The generality of 
the model facilitates the transfer of findings 
about recreation activity dynamics across 
regions and activities. 

(4) the model is extremely flexible. It 
can generate an infinite array of outputs in a 
variety bf fbrms. Cbmpbnents inay be easily 
added to the model. Thus, it proyides a frame- 
work for both guiding and integrating future 
research on recreatibri par ticipatidri decisions. 

(5) Firially, the modet may be used in a 
variety of settings. Researchers will find it 
useful in Suggesting hypotheses and in explor^ 
in g dynamic aspects bf the ski market. The 
model can also help in directing future data 
cdllectidri efforts by Identifying gaps or. in- 
consistencies in current data and siigge sting 
the relative importance of precision in the 
measurement bf differerit variables. For ski 
area personnel and students, the model may be 
used iri a gaming format. to explore futures and 
to test the relative effects of alterriative 
promotional and development strategies. The 
effects of population change can. be dramat- 
ically illustrated with the model. 

Sirice the model iri its current state tr^ a 
statewide aggregated model , it cannot be tied 
directly to indtvidaal ski. area decisions. It 
can However contribute to broader statewide 

and indu.s_trywide policy and _ promotion deci- 

sidris. While the model could be disaggregated 
into a regional model including ski travel be^ 
havior, this refinement .would require consid- 
erably more mbdelirig arid data collection. 

Limitations of the model. relate primarily 
to the lack of data that are ideally suited 
for parameter estimation or validation. The 
model requires estimates of adoption, dropout, 
and readoption rates oyer time. Future re- 
search should develop models to. predict these 
rates based updri sbcial, economic, and environ- 
mental variables . Such relationships could 
then be added to the existing model to_ inter- 
naiize relationships that must pireseritly be 
estimated outside the model. 

Development of the model cost abbut $5000. 
A simitar amount, was required for the 1978 
Michigan ski market survey, which in addition 
to gathering data to '=^'=?timate model parameters , 
also produced two sk.' /rarketing.reports 
(Stynes, Mahoney and Spbtts 1980, Stynes and 
tlahoney 1980). A typical forecast to the year 
2000 cdsts less than a dollar in computer costs 
and Senerates a wealth bf data. Cbmpiiter 
simulation models do not have to be expensive. 
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A malistic model or frirncwork for the analysis of recreation behavior 
rra^Lie-botli corprchcDsivG. ajTd.4yi^^ _Mc>st attcrpts. to oxplaia recreation 
beha^/ior are static in that they cio not allow lOr chanocs in the character 
of -ad Jct-Lvity or-the-cvolutiod- or a partlciparit's. jjivolwc^ Eycn pro?? 
dictiw irodqls tcrxi to assirnc chat rclationships rcraiii constan^^ tijne. 

cJ^Tiarvlc-TOdbi- Is Gspccially critical the analysis of hewj rapiaiy 
evolving foms of •recreation. 



Tlic recent , rapid grpwth w*" sJd. touring in Minnesota provides an ideal 
opportuFiity to dociment anJ analyze the dynamics of participaticri, liie 
parallel. 3rcvrth_ pf __srKVTObilinfl_.is a basis for pcrf^arispn and the chance 
to cxandnc the effect of alternative forros of recreation on participation. 

- Oucstionnaire responses f rem a random sairple of Minnesota - ski tourers 

(1978) . provided, data used, to examine .twa. iirportaat. aspects ofL internal 

diTLmics . First/ as the danijwit irrage of ski touring changes we can expect 
a._cc)ixesp6hdihg_char^e_ ih._tiic ri»tivaGDns_.Qf _persohs_..taking i^._the._a_ctivity. 
SoconJ, as ski»irs increaso in skill^orid^ejcporienre thcy^will^soc^ ^^'^ 

challenging- situations and-a groatcr-irarloty-o£^opportiimtj.cs-^-— Ibcso 

IitVpothcGes wuro tested by caTV«u:ing recent adherents to iTDrc experienced 
skiers. 



^Jcvcr- adherents^ were RDrG-likciif to bo-feirale and less iikely to bo 

collcxjo graduates. Ccn^^ o£ ogc <^>i residency were in<»ncl 
Participiition in other forms of wijiter recreation relate to ski touring in 
a varjot>* of ways . A grcwing porpcntagp of those t^Jcing^^^ have 
particif>-itrd in snowmohiling. "Tho pursuit of exercise and the outdoor 
cnyirorm'nt. have P3nsi3£cnt_iy._boon PriJtvyry . rca^ up the.sport. 

"Vhc Hifluence of - friends appioam to-be an increasing factor. While sclf- 
niu.<<4.skill level is_ directly oarrcla.tod with.yoars <3r exper_i/Tnce>_. there. 
IS r^nly a slight tendency for ticsi skiers to-profcr well groowxl and marked 
tTciil;;, and a tendency to label longer trails and ranoto areas uitJcsirabld^ 



INTRODUCTION 

A good deal of research efforc has been 
dire I*, ted toward predic ting trends in the rate 
of .pnrticipntlon in various, recreational activ- 
ities: To n large extent these have relied 
on t.'M t rnpo In t ions or emp ir lenity^ der ived cor- 



relations between participation rates arid the 
socio-iiconomic characteristics of a population. 
Ue are now . beginning to take the next step,, 
i.e., the ideritif icatibri of mechariisms which 
explain changes, 
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Sifvi'ral iiiil Iv ii-liiji Ks , Including Christy 
(1970) and Meycrsohn. ( j^)S7) , have described 
what chey feet are the tmporcanE deCerminants 
of "mass" recreation or "fads" . More recently 
West ( 1977) _ developed, an innovative "status 
groiip dynamic approach to predicting parti- 
cipation rntes". .'hile tlie latter goes a 
long wny Coward explaining and quanttfytng 
chaiige, it relies heavily on the validity of 
tile status _ concept nnd the symbolic function 
of recreation activities. 

Motivational research has rontributed a 
great deal to bur understanding of why people 
participate in various activities. In par- 
cicatar the recent models and scales 
developed by Driver and Brown (Driver 1977) ; 
(Driver and Brown 1975) have brought this 
approach to a high level of sophistication. 
Tinsley (1977; 1978) has also contibuted a 
great deal co an understanding of motivations 
and heed satisfaction. However, many ofthe 
concepts in motivational research are some- 
what .sCaCic In that Chey seldom allow for 
c!.^?5^*^^_witbi? the individual or in the 
character of the activity. 

There is an obvious need for a compre- 
hensive, dynamic framework which identifies 
factors and relationships effecting changes 
in recreation participation. _ Wecan begin 
by making unstructured, biiC detailed, bbser- 
yations of specific activities over uima. 
Once a skeleton framework has been developed 
we can fill it in with statistical analyses 
of the linkages and mechanisms operating 
wtchtn Che framework. 



_ The .recent, rapid growth in the popu- 
larity of ski tburirig in Mihhcsbta prbvides 
an excellent opportunity for the approach 
Oiicttned above. Although ancient in origin, 
the activity is relatively new in tgrms of 
mass participation in the United States.. 
Some Indication of the significance bf this 
development can be ascertained by comparing 
the 1977-78 season Minnesota . Department _of_ _ 
Natural Resburces (MDNR) estimate bf 500,000 
participants based on a statewide, random 
survey, with the few hundred to a thousand 
ski tburers present in ^965. Current figures 
show an annual growth rat. j of from 20 to 30 
jiercent (Ballman, 1979). 

We will begin by describing _ the _ various 
r.echariisms believed to be operating in Che 
evolution of ski touring in Minr.esota. _Many 
of these mechanisms, can be abstracted in the 
isense that they probably bperate tb a greater 
or lesser extent in_the history of any recre- 
ational activity. As far as is possible 
t h e s e me c h a n i sms w i 1 1 ^ ^ b^ link- 
ed within a comprehensive framework. 

Next we will utilize recent data from a 
statewide survey of ski touring participants 



in Mihhesbta to test some of the niechdhisms _ 
suggested in the first, part. .No. data set can 
cbmpletely ericbmpass the cbmplexities bf 
recreation par ticipation . It is critical that 
any statistical analysis be proceeded by the 
development bf a comprehensive framework so 
that the data can be kept in perspective and 
We can avoid Che Cemptatibh to adbpt narrow, 
self-contained explanations of behavior. 

A FRAMEWORK FOR ANALYSIS 

This framewbrk is derived from urirtruc- 
tured and structured observation^ the contri- 
butions of previous research, and an intuitive 
no t ion of recreation behavior . _The framework 
consists of the various mechanisms which, can 
influence recreatibn pair ticipatibh and the 
patterns of change over time. The growth and 
evolution ofskl touring in Minnesota will 
be used tb illustrate the framework. In this 
initial discussion no attempt will be made to 
quantify Che effect of any specific factor, 
this will be left to an analysis of survey 
data. Some difficulties will.be encountered 
where the same factbr can influence different 
persons in dramatically opposite ways. 

Doflnl ftf^ Participatio^g 

Befbre we can begin to describe the 
factors influencing participation we must 
deal with the meaning of che cerin participa- 
tion^ Participation has both quality and 
quantity . dimensions . The latter canbe ex- 
pressed in Cerms bf numbers bf individuals. 

These measures must be defined still further 
tb be bperatibrialized . If we aire rjhcerried 
with numbers it is necessary to list che cri- 
teria for inclusion; e.g., who do we consider 
a ski tourer? Ahybhe who has ever skied, 
or those who have skied a minimum number of 
miles In the past, season. For some purposes 
"dollars investrd" may be an appropriate 
criteria . 

Man-hours also requries a more exolicit 
definition.. Do. we_ include travel or_ sort 
time, br bhly the hburs oh the trail? A 
visitor day has been standardized by the U.S. 
Forest Service and . the National Park Service 
as an expression of _occupancy^ Although 
"visitor day" is a practical measure for 
making some crude cbmparisbris, it is gerieirally 
insensitive to nubtle changes in the charact- 
er of participation. 



The quality dimeasion pertains to jDoth 
Che nature bf Che acCtViCy and Che envirbn- 

ment in which it takes place. Racing is a 

far dif ferenet _ experience th«in. casual touring 
or Winter camping — all -r^f Which can Cake 
place in the same area. An urban park and a 
remote wilderness each provide a distinctly 
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Ulffereiit expeir li-iici- even where the physical 
motions are the same. 

We will riot elaborate further ori a 
definition of participation. . The importance 
of explicit definitions will become more - 
obvious as the discussion proceeds. Suffice 
it . to say that any definition must be. appro- 
priate for the change or cbmparisbri which 
is being described and the purpose to which 
Che analysts Will be applied. 



Inherent Appeal 



Any analysis of participation dynamics 
must begirt with a thorough familiarity with 
the inherent appeal of the activity(s) in 
question. There are three primary character- 
istics to consider: novelty, variation, arid 
efficiency. Novelty is a functiort of "new- 
ness" or contrast with other pastimes. Our 
example . ski touring, has characteristics iri 
common with a number of other forms of_ recr 
ireatibri. It cari prbvide sbirie of the thrills 
of downhill skiing; it allows access to many 
of the same environments as does snowmobil- 
Ing; it can offer health benefits similar 
to rurtrting. In pai t the "uniqueness" of ski 
touring probably lies in Che cbmbinaCibn of 
benefits it can furnish. 

But, iri additiort, ski tburirig has some 
subtle attributes which are revealed only by 
a more irttlmate acqualrtCartce with Che 
activity. Ski touring is a form of exercise 
that can. be per formed with "grace" and 
"digriity". By cbmparisbn, jbgging is bfcen 
associated with smelly sweat clothes and an 
ungainly shuffle. Another alternative, _ the 
bicycle, still has corinbtatibris bf a child's 
toy for many adults. Ski touring provides 
the means to ease gefiCly into an exercise 
routine; the transition from a leisurely 
stroll to a strenuous workout ta gradual _ _ . 
and vithcut the distinct charige bf gait which 
separates walking from runnir;:. These, and 
other characcertsctcs whicU are not obvious 

?_9^sy^^_9^^??"Y^^:_"^'^y be importarit deter- 
minants of the activity's appeal. 

Variation refers to the range of ex- 
periences possible within the scope of an 
.activity. Ski tburirig cari vary from a 
leisurely _ St roll to strenuous competitive 
racing. Access Co different environments 
also contributes to variation. Ski tburirig, 
because it is relatively unobtrusive, is_ 
tolerated in residential areas and fragile 
v/ilderness areas. A ski tourer can choose 
between solitude and the mayhem of a_mass 
start tour-race. Cbmplemeritary facilities 
also add to variety. Lodging may consist of 
a hole in a snow drift or a luxury resort. 

Efficiency is simpl> •.ut; net result of a 



?^iiy °?_99§]-s 2nd benefits. Costs may in- 
clude monetary investment, time, energy, 
iricbriveriierice , riegative image br stigma, arid 
possible loss of social relationships .Vari- 
ation contributes Che rtibst Co the benefit 
side of the ledger. The value of a specific 
benefit^ however, will depend on individaal 
arid cbllective rieeds. 

Inherent appeal is most easily compre- 
hended relative to alternative forms of 
recreation. . All in alt, .ski touring probably 
rates qiiite high cbmpared to the majbr wiriter 
outdoor alternatives currently available. 

Sour ec s of N e w Partlcipanto and Dropo ut 

Part icipatibri iri ski tburirig is ofteri 
thought of in terms of the number of individ- 
uals who have skied during the currenc seasot: 
Gerie rally, riumbers fluctuate for one of two 
reasons: 1) individuals enter or. leave seg- 
ments bf the population with Varying rates bf 
participation, or 2) individuals are attract- 
ed to or repelled by the activity due to 
changes, real br perceived, iri its character. 

The character of an accivicy is Che pro- 
duct bf oppov;. '.aities (facilities and natural 
conditions) , the commercial impetus and the 
behavibr bf Chbse parr.icipatirig . 

The first tnechanism can be understood 
fairly easily by examining the correlation 
of participation with traditional socio- 
ecbribniic cohorts. For example, certain iri- 
diyiduais will begin to participate at a 
minimum age and.drop_out when they consider 
themselves tb bid. Pbaitibri iri the family br 
career cycle also affects participation in 
somewhat predlcCable ways. Although these 
mechariisms are always opera ting , th can be 
used to explain or predict change only when 
an activity has stabilized in respect tb the 
kinds of opportunities available and the 
image it. presents ; . this is definitely not the 
case with ski tburirig duririg its recerit evbl- 
ution . 

Ski tburirig begari as a reliitively obscure 
form of. recreation often confused with down- 
hill skiing. It was, arid tb some extent 
still is, perceived as the blind men described 
an elephant. Some, thought it was cross- 
cburitry racirig; bthers viewed it as bushwack- 
ing through remote, untracked wilderness. Few 
people understood the full range of opportuni- 
ties the activity could provide. 

At the same time real chariges isrere 
occurring. The sport grew more visible — -via 
word of mbUCh, popularized articles and de- 
liberate prbmotibris on the part of organiza- 
tions such as the United States. Ski Associ- 
ation arid local ski touring clubs. Eater the 
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i-oiiiiiUM *:- i.i 1 i-ri f ; »!> I i slinu-iU }oinOtl Clio ofCorCs 
to proiiK)t.t' ^:k| iiun"lnj', . Wli i i t.' all so^riioiits 
ol tho . popul:it ion nvc affi'i'tc'd i>y. tlu> incct'.i.se 
in visibility, we carinbt expcpct tUb oil bet 
to he* oquni In rn.^i»^itude ncross thL\popula^ 
lion: '['ho r lor informed individual'^ are 
l!u' !ii"st > awaire o{ hriy iiLv- oppor- 

titnit;v. a.-. a»."tlvity bt'-comc"-^ k*-*!!*-' f a lly 
wb I i ktlDwh oClK-r '.oitmoncrf of cho population 
ruiy act^'oiiht for an i tu'roas i portion of hbw 
part 10 i pants . 

Op]n>r tun i t i t^s in the form of are^is and 
pliys i i-a l '"ac 1 1 i c ioj^ liave atso changed . _ Marked 
aiui .i;ri>oiiibtl trails hocame more pleiifciful, 
!5L'i; i nil Lin; in the early 1 07i) Vs "c i t L/.ens ' 
tour I'acbs" were o riL^ati I z,. l! ahci pfomoCect: In- 
creases in trails and arenas did not keep 
pabi* witli p;rowing numbers; ccnsoquently 
^:k^^.'r^; I'oh fronted crowds which weren't ex- 
pur 1 one od i)y tiielr predecessors. The image 
of ski tohriiiL; as a social event became more 
pronouru'ed . 

Ski touring equipment has also evolved, 
Tou^li, easi ly . mainta ined fiber-glass skis 
became )Vlbrally available in Che mid Co late 
I970*s. Waxiess skis appealed to tiie casual 
participant. Ligh twe ight . poles and bindings 
added to the array of clioiCes. For some Che 
refinements in equipment make the activity 
easier; for others tlio equipment itself may 
be an attract ion. 

:\1 1 of these changes meant that ski tour- 
ing was not tfie same activity it was during 
tlie earlier stages of i ts _ deve lopmen t , 
Some would find the activity more appealing 
because large numbers of participants had 
demonstrated that it is '^acceptable" and 
beneficial. The enthusiasm of others may 
iiave waned because it is no longer as exclu- 
sive ahci iincrowded t traits ate more difficult 
to find. Tiie net effect has obviouslv been 
positive. Tn spite of any dominant image » 
Che full range of experiences is still aVail- 
ah le. 

4^^-e-m.9-i- fee _r-s 

Recreation behavior does riot exist in 
a vacuum. Iniiependcnt changes occurring 
in society Can act to discourage or encour- 
age participation. Tliese include ecbnbir.ic 
trends, value sets, the environmental setting 
and alternative forms of recreation. 

An affluent society can afford more ex- 
pensive playthings; conversely, hard times 
may stimulate interest in less costly acti- 
vities. Ski touring requirr^s a smaller 
monetary investment tliah some of the com- 
peting outdoor winter rec reat ion act ivi ties 
arid there fore niay be relatively favored by a 
general reduction in per capita buying power. 



ParCicipariCs often cite tow cost as a moCtvaC- 
ing factor, it is interesting to note that 
sk i . touri ng .experienced an earlier resurgence 
during the depression yiears. 

Value trends affect Che image associaCed 

that people are reall:' concerned about tlie 
environment, Che energy crisis and Che con- 
sumption of resources thjy may adopt formsof 
recrea tion which _Lhey..perceive as _consis ten t 
with their beliefs. The choice of recreatibri 
may be in part a genuine effort, and in part 
a symbolic gesture. Skt Couring is consider- 

^°_!}^^^_'^ relatively low impact on the 
environment and a beneficial effect on health; 
tli lis the magnitude of these trends can be 
expected to influence participation. 

Ski touring may also be considered cbh- 
sistent with current efforts on the part of 
some to beCbme independent of Cbiriplex, inCer- 
dependent socio-economic systems. Some feel 
less vulnerable if their recreation does not 
depend on foreign bil and highly technical 
mach ines . 

There is considerable evidence that the 
environmental seLting of the home and work- 
place has ah influence bh the selectibh bf a 
recreational activity (Knopp, 1972). Defi- 
ciences In these seCCings mighC be expected 
to create needs ; compensation may be sought 
in the recreation experience* It is difficult 
to dbcumehC this influence because iC is al- 
most impossible to control for visibility and 
means which may mask its effect. 

The growth in ski touring may be asso- 
ciated with a growth in confinement and . 
restraints irhpbsed by urbanization arid wiriter 
itself. Ski touring provides access to a 
vast resource of open space, nature, and free- 
dom, 

Alterriative fbrms bf recreatibri may com- 
plement and reinforce participation, or they 
may conipeCe for time and ocher resources . 
The latter cari occur iri two ways : f irs i: , a 
direct competition for participants; and 
secbrid, they cari preempt space arid resources, 
thus reduc ing opport uni t ies No discussion 
of _Bkt touring would be complete witho*jt 
reference to the parallel growth iri sribw- 
mobiling. 

In a_ptactical sense, snowmobllirig made 
its . appearance a _few_ years before ski touring 
(majbr girbisrth tbbk place iri the late lP60's). 
For this reason the activity gained a large 
number of .adherents who may have, chosen ski 
touring if that alterriative had beeri equally 
visible. Furthermore, large areas of land 
and financial resources were allocated to . 
snowmobiling , thus affecting the opport uni tie.s 
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fcii- ski tbiirln^; t*xpor iences : AnoChef possible 
reiatiunsUip la that the confidence and skills 
learned from snowmobtl tng provided a pool of 
winter ac climated persons who could easily 
transfer _ into ski touring. The extent of 
these effects iiiay be impossible Co measure, 
but tile 'jxample does serve to illustrate the 
tmporcnnce of timing and the sequence of ex- 
posure to alternative forms of recreation. 

Other fbriiis of recreaCibri haVe had a 
iess dramatic relationship. Downhill skii^ 
..Ibo competes . for . par ticipants and their time; 
at the same time it also furnishes nev ad- 
herents who convert entirely or partially to 
ski Cburtng because of cOsC, crowded lift 
lines or threat of physical injury. The 
popularity of _ running, contributes to a 
population which is physically better able 
Lo enjoy ski touring and is likely to seek 
a wtncor aappiement to their training pro- _ 
j^ram. On the other hand, heavily cbihihit ted 
runners may. be reluctant to devote any. effort 
to an activity which doesn't directly benefit 
their running ability. 



behavlbr bf Chbse already participating can 
bring about significant shifts in demand. 

Experience can a/ feet some participants 
very differently, these individuals will 
become "saturated" With Che oppor CQniCtes 
provided by an activity and drop out alto- 
gether in order to seek an even more con-_ 
Crastirig experience: A similar, buC quicKer, 
response can be expected from those who 
simply discover after a trial period that 
the activity is not to their liking^ The 
net effect of these counterv?lling_ responses 
is dependent bri the inherent appeal arid 
variation within an activity. 

When an individualelec ts to take up an 
activity he or she is making an investment 
in dbllars, time , energy , arid sbcial alli- 
ances.. These investments will tent to 
perpecuace involvemenc. tn some instances 
the social bene fits or obligations may be- 
come the primary, motivation .for continuing 
Che acCiViCy: The same cari be said, bf 
course, for competing alternatives. Many of 



We have discussed brily a few bf the mbst 
obviously related alternatives. Every other 
fbriri bf recreatibri will have sbme effect bn 
participation. To cite one nore example^ 
Totevlalbri may be considered a direct com- 
petitor — andyet* some have* argued that cov- 
erage of tlie winter Olympics stimulated many 
to t ike lip ski Cburirig. 

I n f ernal Dynamics 

So far we have focused on factors which 
decerminc whether an individual participates 
in a given form of recreatibri. Prbfburid 
changes, also occur after an .individual joins 
the rariks bf participants: Some of these 
changes occur Independently of participatibri 
and were included in our reference to sources 
bf new participants arid drbpbuts resulting 
from transfer from one socio-economic seg- 
ment of the population to another. Here we 
vill point out changes brbiight abbiit by par- 
ticipation itself. 

One change Is an increase in skill, 
knowledge and confidence. . Ski tourers, for 
example, might be e>:pected tb seek mbre de- 
manding experiences or to increase the rate 
at Which they utilize .trails and areas. A 
closely correlated effect of iricreased ex- 
perience may be a demand for variation, 
either iri terms of the activity or new and 
different environnionts . Ski tourers who 
begin on the local golf course may end up in 
competitive racing or vilderriess trekirig. 
fnoreased specialization or an intensified 
Iriterest iri a riarrbw segment of an activity 
is typical of the individual's irivolvemerit 
In anv form of recreation. Changes in the 



those who became involved in snowmobiling. 
befbre they were aware bf ski tburirig will 
have a difficult time switching to ski 
touring, even if they, perceived the activity 
itself as mbre desirable. 

The accumulative effect of internal 
chariges may be more important than changes 
in total numbers of participants. In. a 
rapidly evblvlrig activity, such as ski 
touring, this effect is probably even more 
significant.. It may be a mistake to predict 
demarid bri the basis of current prefererices 
when a future ski touring population will 
be much more experienced and skilled. 



The Role of the Commercial Sector 

_^^_^i_P?Pb^tily_saf e to assume that there 
is no per ceived human . need that someone won't 
attempt tb "capture" iri the ecbribmic serise. 
Recreational benefits vary tremendously in 
their susceptibility to capture. Ski tour- 
irig, relative to its main rivals sribwmbbiling 
and downhill skiing, is more difficult to 
package. The equipment is relatively less 
expensive and the activity is not as restrict- 
ed to specially, developed facilities. For 
these reasbris ski tbUririg was largely igribred 
by the commercial - sector during its early 
years of evolution in . the .United States. In 
fact, the dbwrihill ski iridustry may have de- 
liberately tried to subdue the public's ex- 
posure to 5 competing activity (Fishman, 
1978) . 

Ski tburirig (ruririirig prbvides a similar 
parallel) continued to grow because of itt^ 
inherent, appeal c The commercial sector 
jbined the "baridwagbri" and has s:'-rice dcvel- 
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oped ihnbvatlvt* wUyH to package arid sell Che 
ski courihg experience. The primary apiaroach 
has been. an effort to convince skiers that 
they heed more refined, arid often more "ex- 
pensive, equipment in order to fuiiy enjoy 
Che potenctalf? of the sport; Gadge*:S also 
P^^^i:^?^^^^-^^ '^^^y_^95 ^^^^y becomes popular. 
Appeals_to the fashion conscious are preva- 
lent. Resorts are providing groomed Crails 
and elaborate . lodging facilities. Organized 
tours to exotic environments are being made 
available. 

There is little doubt Chat Che commercial 
sector has added tremendously to the array 
of opportunities within. the sport of ski 
touring arid thus has helped to perpetuate iri- 
terest in the activity. The success of these 
Iriiiovactons is probably assured by the much 

broader range of persons now participating 

in ski touring.. Whereas . the. early "pioneers" 
bfteri prided themselves iri their resourceful- 
ness and spartan demands, th broader spectrum 
of recenC adherents ate more likely to include 
those seeking comfort arid corivenience. This 
is not. to say that the old hands won't also 
take advantage of the •lew bppdrturiiCies 
provided ! 

Ra t o g j^ €ha^vg^ naa^-Cyc-^e& 

IC is relaCiVely easy Co predict Che 
direction of change^ somewhat more difficult 
to predict the ultimate, potential; and nearly 
impossible to predict the raLe of change in 
participation in a recreation activi 'cy, __Ski 
touring grew slowly during its initial . stages 
because it lacked a strorig commercial impetus. 
The flow of information.was largely dependent 
bri Wbrd oZ mouth, crgariizaC ions , and magazine 
articles. Television and billboard exposure 
was minimal. 

Inherent characteristics would indicate 
a pbCepctal for rapid growth once the visi- 
bility barrier was overcome^ The sport re- 
quires a relatively small investment in 
mbriey arid tirtie to learn special skills; 
therefore a person can quickly become a par- 
f-icipant , 

__For simplicity's sake our discussion has 
implied a linear, bne-Way pattern of change. 
The same mechanisms, and others yet uriideriti- 
fied, may_bring about short or _ long term, 
cycles. For axample, an individual rtiay Cire 
of ski touringj drop outtemporarily and 
join again at a later time, Wlien this 
mechariism affects a large riumber of persons 
at the same time we can expect larger cycles 
iri Che CbCal number of participants. Even 
shorter, day to day or miriute to miriute, 
cycles are probably . operating — although these 
are less impbrtariC iri a disCussibri of long 
term trends. The seasonal cycle brought 



about by Che climaCic requirements bf ski 
touring may serve to prolong interest over the 
long term by forestalling saturation. 

Summary of Framework 

_ _i§ _ ^^™P^f 4 ^P^^scribe the changes 
in participation as "phases" in a predictable 
patterri bf charige , First, there is a pibrieeir 
phase led by a . small c^idre of _ individuals 
wilting Co explore and risk disappbinCmeriC : 
These^people may seek out, or even develop^ 
a. form of recreation which. fulfills_well de- 
firied rieeds, Iri Stariley Plbg's (1974) terras 
these are the "alocentrics , " while those who 
follow can- be labeled "psychbcenCrics" , Sec- 
brid, others , with similar mot i vat ioris_, 
up the activity as. it becomes more generally 
Visible, Iri the third phase, fbllbwers jbit*. 
when there is an ample demonstration of 
acceptability and benefits. Daring . the four th 
phase the activity stabilizes wheri it is 
generally well known to the total population 
flttd there are few changes in the nature of 
the opportunities available, A fifth phase 
•^-ay.or may not occur,. This last phase is a_ 
declirie iri participatibri because bf exterrial 
factors or simply because the novelty of the 
experience wears off . Other events may 
disrupt along peribd of stability. For ex- 
ample, a. major breakthrough in equipment, may 
make parCicipaCibri easier br inbre erijbyable, 
Stynes (1980) and others, have postulated a 
"product life cycle" concept which implies 
a predictable declirie iri participatibri. It 
is hazardous to impose a standard pattern on 
all rscreacibii parcicipacibn phenomena. 
Although this sort of description can help to 
organize our thinking, . it. is no substitute 
fbr ari uridersCaridirig bf the specific riiechari- 
isms at work, 

iMHEREMT APPEAL OF aCtI V4-TV novi j-tyi- v»r ^«4^ ~ 
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f Layr*. !• [C-reprcfen t*l!on of the f actori which inf Jueiice i.ht 

quAncUy *o<t aualixy of.particlpattoa^-.Sbort term and longer cycle* may 
occur wttMn the context of thif franieworh. 



Ftgare. 1 provides a graphic sunfnary of 
the mechanisms and patterris described earlier. 
As is true of any attempt to organize . reality 
it is Somewhat arbitrary and simpliscic. It 
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lioes serve Che juifpoHe of aiding researchers 
ill their efforts u, HyHtematlcally deal with 
the . complexities .ol participation dynamics. 
Modifications arid refinements can occur as 
our knowledge and -Kperience increases, 

the ultimate output of any analysis con-- 
ducted within the context, of this framework 
is a better estimate of the demand for exper- 
iences, both the quantity and quality ciimen- 
stons , 



A PARTIAL TEST OF THE FRAMEWORK 

Methods 



A statewide, random telephone survey of 
MiririesbCa resideriCs cdriducCed by Che Minne- 
sota Departmop-t of Natural Resources in 1978 
provided a representative sample _of staXie ski 
tourers. Anyone over 15 years of age is^ho had 
'_'r ross-country skied sometime during their 
life" was included In Che sample: Our isCudy 
utilized a four page questionnaire mailed to 
the sample. A 75 percent response rate pro- 
duced a sample of 597 completed questibririaires . 
The survey instrument solicited four categories 
of informacton: I) patcerns of participation; 

2) reasons or motivations for participation; 

3) environmental preferences; and 4) demo- 
graphic characCerisC Ics : AlChbugh Che 
questionnaire was not designed primarily to 
study the dynamics, of participation^ one 
quest iori, "in which season did you f irst gb 
cross-country skiing?", enables us to examine 
Che changes bVer Clmt". 



For the purposes of this report several 
variables wcrt crbsis- tabula ted with Che year 
an individual first took up the activity. 
Willie this sort of _ data does not lend itself 
well to statistical tes»:s it does allow us 
to look for patterns of change anc3 to speculate 
on Che mechanisms aC work- 



Two broad quest ions _will be _ addressed : 
Are recent adherents motivated differently than 
those who took up the sport early in its devel- 
bpiTient? and 2) Do more experienced skiers 
prefer more challenging areas arid/br more var- 
iation in opportunities? 



C banges Over Time in the Characteristics /l^iji 
Mbtlvatibris of New Adherents 

'^ihles 1 through 6. show sorae of the 
cli , r tcti. -eristics of participants according tb 
the year they first took up the sport. In 
examiiUrig Chese Cables Ic Is c^rlclcal to re- 
member that the first category contains al.! 
of those who had skied prior to the .1972-73 
sf '.son. This could include some elderly iri- 
diviouals who had skiea early in the century 



but very little since. Given the rapid rate 
of increase in participation during the past 
to Co 12 years che laccer probably accbunc 
for a very small portion of the sample. 



Table \t Level of education and first season of cross-country 
ski Ing 

YEARS OF EDUCATION, RELATIVE FRECiUENCY (PERCENT) 



First 
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13 
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The "most pronounced changes have o cur red 
in the. level of education and the sex of 
participants (Tables 1 arid 2), College grad- 
uates have become a smaller percent of new 
adherents while Che proportion bf chose wlch 
some high school educat ion has increased , 
This is consistent with WescLs notion of 
"sCaCus grbup dlffusslbn". The change can 
^l§°_b? ^9*^9^?ted for by increased visibility 
and the role of the media. 

Table 2: Sex distribution and first season of cross-country skiing 





RELATIVE 


FREQUENCY 
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Ficst- 
fieason 
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Females are increasing their involvement 
in mariy fbrms of recreation once considered 
prinarily for men^ Changes inthe imago of 
ski Cburlng from a very demanding, physical 
type of spor^ to a more casual, social pas- 
time with complementary facilities may. also 
have cbnCribuCed tb Che incl'eased participa- 
tion by women. 

Changes in age sCtucCure (Table 3) are 

more difficult to interpret^ There is an - 

apparent decrease, in the percentage of "older" 
(40-54 arid 55+-) skiers and ari iricrease iri the 
25-39 category^ although the latter accounts 
for a large percent of those vho took up ski 
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t ou f i prior to I 9 / : AC I lnis c sointl b f Che 
ciiange Is ah artifact ut l\ic tabui.atioh it^ 
sell, i.e.^ younger . persons are less likely 
to have taken iip ski touring at ah earlier 
date. 



T.iCic 3 - ,1* J i ^» tr i ^^ : ion of pjrl i c i pjo f> .ind 'Ir-jt '»eas<5n 
J-t V ro-s- country Skiinq 

ACt Categories; recatu'E rntauENCY (pepcewt) 
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Uesponses lo tl;o questibh of residehcy 
CTablu _ 4) _ are also, dif f icult _ to analyze . 
Vic uari't be sure what an individual thought 
was meant by "rura^. area," nor can we be 
cortaLn whether a suburbanite would consider 
himself or herself a resideht of a suburb or 
the Twin Cities_ Metro Area, It is probably 
safesC to liimp both ends of CiiG spectrum 
for the basis of comparison. Still, at 
least a few of those who. think, of their, 
residence as "rural" probably live cii the 
fringe of the metro area and have a more 
urbnn ttfescyle. This . interpretation may 
help to recohcile bur data with the results 
a statewide Department of Natural Resources 
survey (1979) conducted in 1978 which pro- 
vided an estimate of the number of persons 
Wf.io lind. cross-country skied during that season. 
Sixty-tliree percent of the skiers Were from 
the seven-county motro area. 



Tabic Distribution of residency Jnd first i»eas6n of 
cross- couf't ry skiing 
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touring from the urban areas (where the current 
resurgence has been most pronounced) to the 



more. rural areas. The relative stability in 
bur data may ihdicate tliat differences ih 
visibility weren' t as great as suspec ted . An- 
ochnr possibility is chat snowmobtllng has 
had a secure hold on the rural populatibh 
and individuals are reluctant to give. up an 
investment with known benefits for a (to them) 
hew activity. 

In speculating bri the growth of ah acti- 
vity it may be valuable to know to what extent 
patclcipanCs ifi similar actlvlcles are pro- 
viding a reservior of potential adherents^ 
Table 5. shows the extent to which cross-country 
skiers have participated in other fbirms of 
winter recreation . 



Tiibit; 5: Participation !n other winter octlvities and first stjosor 
of cross-country skiing 

DIStfliBUtiON OF PARtiCiPAtlON IN OTHER WInTER ACTIVITIES 
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Earlier farCtclpanCs were more likelv Co 
have engaged in snowshoe ing . Changes in rela- 
tive visibility may explain, some of _ this trend, 
i.ei, sribwshbeihg probably had nearly tile 
same levei o£ visibility during the early 
stages. of the growth of ski tourings The 
trehd is also cbrisisterit with the idea tiiat 
ear lier adherents were more likely ':o be 
"pioneers" who were exploring a number of 
differeht forms of recreation. 

Downhill skiing Is a natural Complement 
tb crdss-cbuhtry skiing. On the bther ban', 
it is commonfor individuals to state that 
Chey have switched to tdiiririg becau'se oC in- 
creased costs, crowding or concern for poss- 
ible injuries. Our data is inconclusive in 
that it is alsb pbssible for a persbh to be- 
gin as. a cross-country skier and switch to 
downhill >' they gain confidence and r^eek a 
wider rar.^::: of expf^riences , 

There has beeh a great deal of specula- 
tion, about the relationship between snow- 
mobiling and crdss-couriCry skiing. Our data 
show a slight Increase in the humber of hew 
skier.s who have, par tir.-fpated i-n snowniobiling . 
We can expect that as the number of ski 
tourers increase it will drav upoh a large 
existing population of snowmobilers , The_ 
gradual decline ih sribwmbl>ilirig since 1976 
(as indicated by the registration of machinj. s) 
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ruihtbrcus the i>roli.il) I I I t y LKiit sdiiie sribu-rnd- 
bilers are turning ski touring as an. 
at Cerri;; fc i\ e form of winter recfeaCiori; 
aLsd tencis to reduce the probability of ai. 
alternative explanation, I.e., tha" a greater 
pt'rcentagi2 of new skiers are taking Lip snow- 
mob i. ting simultaneously. 

Winter "camping is more cdmplemehtary than 
competitive in its relation to ski touring, 
aiicl appears to be related to expeiTience^ IC 
soonis reasonable to assume (and the data lend 
some support) that a cros3-cour»i:ry_ skier needs 
to acquire a certain level of skill and con- 
fidence. in the winter environment before he 
or i;he becomes IriVoTved in winter camptng. 



We have inferred something of the moti- 
vatidhs of cirbris -country skiers from behavioral 
paLL:»rns and demographic characteristics. 
ra{ile 6 provides a more direct measure of the 
reasons skiers took up the sport. The respbri- 
SOS were given to an open ended question and 
:hore thriri one reason may have been offered. 

cros^-cnootry skiing .ind firot SCiiiOn of cross-country 
RELATIVE FREQUENCY (PERCENT) OF REASONS GIVEN 
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Exercise aid access to the outdoor envi- 
rdrimerit have always been important motivations. 
The importance of exercise appears to be some- 
what less than , during tlie early years. The 
ehriy as.sbciatibn may have resulted from the 
dominant image of cross-country skiing as a 
physically demanding activity. 

Our data show little change during the 
past five. years in the importance of the 
"outdoors" as an attractbr to crbss-cbiiritry 
skiing.. Thismny reflect a stability in our 
society's attitudes Coward the nacaral envi- 
ronment and the need to complement daily 
foactnes associated with the urban setting. 

The influence of friends and relatives 

shows an tni cresting pat tern; . a_slight decline 
from its importance prior tb 1972 and then an 
increase during the past few years. The early 



inipbrcarice of peer influence '&r\ indi- 

cation of the type of visih/^' w./*^- 
cbuncry ski -fig had at the ^ '.y*-- wsr^^ v,.:rs 
\±'^^]i^ J^-"'^ I'l £-i^t'"-^re a^'^ ,1.-* ■/ ' ^^Zcxvh heard 
about stl touring .^'rom '^^ - .. ;.hey knew.,.. 
CufrenCly; given *-hr: -.iijrf.i r;^^^! of visibility 
ski t oi'.r in^- i^_exr^t i^'.icing , peer influence 
becomes more, of a factor as participants are 
drawn frbm the marginally interested pbpula- 
t ion and the "psyc'.iocent r ics" or f ollowe rs . 

the Eff e ct of Exp e rience on the Individu al's 
Demand for Opportunities 

Our data is not ideally suited to test 
this relationship: Nevertheless ic can pro- 
vide some insights . 

There is a clear relatibnship between 

y§_^rs of experience and self-rated skill 

level as shown in Table.?.. We might expect 
a similar cbrrelatibh isrith the demand fbr 
more challenging types of opportunities. 
Table -8 presents relative preferences for 
specific environmental characteristics, some 
of which may indicate a desire for i.-.-:>re de- 
manding opportunities. 
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There appears tb be a slight tehderi^^y 
for the newer skiers to have a higlier pre- 
ference for groomed. Well tnarKed traits. 
They are also more likely to find longer 
trails, and remote areas undesirable. On the 
bther hand they dbri*t appear tb be Ebb much 
di f f erent in their at titudes toward breaki^ 
trail (i.e., .making tracks in . new, unpacked 
show) br trails requiring a high level bf 
skill. Perception of difficulty is, of cuurse, 
quite subjecCive. We might expect some con- 
sistency with self-rated skill level howevci. 

Our data is iricbnclusive on Che question 
of how experience affects the desire for 
challenging opportunities^ A number of other 
factors are probably involved. For ejcample, 
groomed, well markecd trails are much more 
prevalent now than in the past; thus newer 
skie rs have been cbhdi t ibhed to accep t tliese 
characteristics as "standard*' and a dom-fr.diil 
aspect bf their image of ctoss-cOUnCry skiing. 
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Those seeking greater challenges may be 
attrauLGcl to the increasingly popular 
"citizens tour races'*. These are all comers 
eveiiCs wliefe everyone competes against the 
clock nr simply attempt to go the distance. 
The growth in the number of _ scheduled events 
and the number of entranCs is ample evidence 

>r the appeal o£ this kind of challenge. 
This trend it; not reflected in the items 
contained in our survey. 

The best approach to detertnining changes 
which have occurred within individual parti- 
cipants may be by means of in-dep th interviews . 
This process would dbcumenC their life hl.*5£ory 
within the activity and the linka-ges between 
changes in attitudes and behavior.. ..For the 
future we may be able to establiish "panel" 
type studies which follow the development of 
iridividaat p;. rciclpatton. In any cas * it . is 
difficult to separate internal, self ~ihit la ted 
chiinRcs brought about by actual participation 
from those imposed by changes in the tmage of 
the activity as a whole. 



it should be ^uite bbvious_that_there is 
no substitute for a thoiough familiariLy with 
the activity (s)- UTider consideratibri. An 
Linderstandirig of participation dynamics does 
not lend itself to simplistic formuti or fic 
a standardized jjattierh of change. Survey 
instruments can be designed to answer specif ic 
quest tons within a com[:.rohenslVe frameworks 
V'^l^^ ^■^^??'^?}9?s_are impossible if the re- 
searcher, is not aware of the numerous vari- 
ables which cariribt be iricbrpbrated into the 
questionnaire or interview schedule. 

Often we can supplement our internal 
analysis with a comparison to other times and 
places^ Nbrway, a cburitfy similar in size, 
popula tiori , and c limace to Minneso ta , has a 
well established tradition. of cross-country 
skiing. The history bf skiing in Nbrway prb- 
yicdes some hints as . to i ts po tent ial in the 
United States; A 1970 analysts of outdoor 
recreation, sports, and exercise in Norway 
showed that .during chat (1969-70) season. 52 
perceriC bf the pbpulatibri Ebbk shbirter ski 
trips, 29 percent took daylong trips in 
forests and. fields and 28 percent took day- 
long trips in the mountains (these are not 
e;:clusive categories). With these rates as 
a benchmark we can proceed Co qualify for the 
conditions in Minnesota. Minnesota does fte^ 
have _':he traditions of . Norway • Minnesota 
doe s have a well esCablished cbrtipeCitbr for 
the individual's attention, namely snow- 
mobillng, A lot may depend on howacttvely 
public agencies develop oppbr turii t ies and 
promote the sport. In Norway the promotion 
of physically demanding fbrils bf fScreaClbn 
13 an importarit part of public policy. Mo- 
tor i zed _ ^c tivities, such as snowmobiling, 
aire subject Cb rtibre resfcricEions than in the 
United States. 

Predict ibh is always a risky undertaking 
- — there. are many "ifs" in the equation. A 
fundamental questlbn is how actively we want 
to become involved in creating the conditions 
which effect change^ As risky.as.it is, 
sbmebrie must take the respbnislbllity tb rtiake 
a j udgement . 
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TRi-NDS IN t[iiC TitMPbilAi, btSTRIBUTION CF PARK USl-^ 
Rnlu'rL K: M:itiiuii^\ aiitl Pdiila L. Cbriiiier^ 



IliL' pi.irpo'i.' of this iKij^er is to..examine trends in Che 
(c'nii>or<il d i :s L r i luiL ion of park use. Plots of daily atten- 
tianct.' daCi'i Lr<iCL? chanj;es in temporal use distributions over 
tinu.'. A use L-iMicontration index qunntifies and reduces to 

SLnL;l(.» nuinoi i '1 Indici^tor the de^^ree of unevenness of 
rt*f real ion at LcudancL.* data. 'I'lie percent of _ total annual 
iu;l' accounted for by selccCed time periods is also examined. 



INTRODUCTION; 

Trt'iitls in <Mjtdoor recreation are normally 
nionitorfii o:-. sonn.* aj^gre^'.ated levol , usually on 
an ..anual basis. Pa rt ic ipaC ion in hunCtng ^inct 
i L^4lii^^, for exa:;iple, is coiiunbhly monitored 
Lhroui;li yoarly 1 iceiise sales , while snowmobiling 
and t ra L tb tk ill); acttvtcy is measured by annual 
re« ist rat i oiirt , and use of parks, forests, and 
campv'.rounds is most often reported in visits or 
VIS I Cor days per year. Monitoring of recrea- 
tion activity at this aggregated level is highly 
usffiil in identifying long-term trends _tn parci- 
I'ipatioh and the relative popularity of various 
tuiLdooi- ri'creat ion activities, but d isregards 
the n;.uiner til wtitrh recreation activity is 
d i s L r i init ed ^'ver the reporting period. Para- 
dciXic.i 1 I y , It is tlie typically uneven manner. in 
wHicii rerreatioii participation is distributed 
t>ver Lime which presents one of the most per- 
v.isive problems in ')utHoor rGerGaclon manage- 
ment . 

Ln tlie_classic ease, park and recreation 
sites open for "the season" on Memorial Day 
weekiMuI and close on Labor. Day. The result is 
a flit I yoar''^ iise coildensed into little hiore 
thnn tliree montiis. Even within this "season" 
use niay be . skewed toward v;eekends. and holidays 
rc'Siiltihg in a marked "peaking" phehomehbri. 
rhere are a number o f s igni f leant problems 
assoc tated with this typical use dtstribuCion 
pattern. First, tb satisfy demand, recrec tiori 
facilities and services must, be developed at a. 
scale to meet peak loads. These facilities arid 
services may go largely unused at most other 
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t imes I resul t ing in ine f f ic lent resource use . 
Second, the social carryirig capacity bf recrea- 
tion areas may be unnecessarily exceeded by peak 
loads through crowding and increased poCenCial 
for cbriflictirig uses. Third, there is pre- 
liminary evidence that even ecological carrying 
capacity may be unduly taxed by Excessively 
cbriceritrated visitbr use (Lime 1972). Finally, 
periodic peaking of . recreation ur'e presents 
subscanCial adminiscraCive probl^'ms, particularly 
with resfjech to personnel scheduling. 

While this peakirig prbblem iri butdbbr recreai- 
tion has been recognized for some time (Clawson 
and Knetsch 1966), there have been few efforcs 
aimed at its systematic study. This is apparently 
due to the prevailing attitude among recreation 
planners, managers, and researchers that the 
temfjqral patterns of outdoor recreation use are 
determined by factors which are viewed as largely 
uricbritrbllable . Such factbrs include isreather 
and societal work and leisure patterns. It is 
the purpose of this paper to reporc on a -cOpera- 
tive study recently undertaken by the University 
of Vermont and the Northeastern Forest _ Experiment 
Station which Seeks Co examine trends iri the 
temporal distribution of park use in order to 
more fully understand this problem. The ultimate 
objeccive of this study is to suggest methbds by 
which the use of park and recreation areas may 
be more evenly distributed over time. 

METHODS AND ANALYSIS 



The first please of this study was to uovelop 
techniques to quantify the temporal distribution 
'^f selecCed outdoor recreatibri activities. De- 
..•^9P^§?^ 9? §PPr°P^i'ite measurement techniques 
is needed to facilicate trend analysts. Three 
approaches to measurement have been developed to 
date. The remainder of this section of the paper 
describes these three measurement techniques; arid 
their application to two data series One data 
series traces daily attendance_at forty. Vermont 
State Park campgrburids frbm 1^77 to 1979> while 
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one Now llainpsli I rc SL.iLf i'iirk fruin 1971 to 1977. 
^'Jbl^ i iltLJgi-^ \^- t^:'' n<lahc'-- Data 

A series of cbmpviCc}!- programs were devel- 
oped wiiich grapVLt-aiiv ^;iot occupyncy data iit: 
park" and rec rerit. . ui areas.. In Figure 1, use 
ot four Verinbht State Park campp, rounds are 
plotted as. a perccnLage of peak use by day. 
The significance of these plots Is that Lhey 
iiiustrato the peaking pheribmeridri In a clear 
and often dramat ic. way , and indicate visually 
where use redistribution efforrs are needed. 



Also of f^ignif icance is the variety.of use 
distributions represented in Figure 1. Daily 
plots. for all Vermont State Park campgrounds 
In 1977 coiUa be grouped into the. four general 
tvpos Illustrated in Figure 1. Elmore State 
!'ark represents a. moderately uneven distribu- 
Lion of use, slibwirig consistent weekend and 
holiday peaking while weekdays during July and 
August average approximately 50 percent of 
maxinnim attendance. Tbwhshehd StaCe Park 
LI lust rato^ . extreme weekend peaking, while 
Button Bay State Park il luscrates cons J ^stent . 
holiday peaking. Lake St. Catherine State Park 
Illustrates a relatively even distribution of 
use, with canpground bccuparicy rematning above 
80 percent through the months of July and 
" August . 



This variety of ..J>ie dist ribut ions suggests 
that the pcciking problem may be subject to 
remedy to some degree through apprbpriate plan- 
ning and management.. It is likely that some 
characteristics bf either Che recreation, site 
or the _ attendant user groups result in this 
diversity bf attendance patterns. If these 
characteristics can be identified, tbeh they 
can be incorporated into planning and nianage- 
ment decisiras aimed at evening oiit the dis- 
tribution of recreation use over time. 

Finally, plots bf daily attendance data 

can be. used to trace chanj^es in temporal use 

distributions over time. Fi^'ure 2, f c:. . example , 
illustrates a change toward more even dtstrtbu- 
Cton of use at Button Bay State Park from 1978 
to 1079. 



Use Concentration Index 

l>?hile plots of daily attendance data are 
ci useful graphic measure of recireatign use dis- 
tribution patterns, a more quantitative measure 
is also needed. For this purp^s.^, the concept, 
bf a use cbricoriC rat ion index _vas aaoptp.d. The 
use concentration index vs??*^. first iritrbdiiced ly 
Stankey et al. -U976) and applied in a st^tial 
dimension to wilderness recreation use patterns. 
The purpose of the index was to measure hhe 
extent to Which wilderness trail systems ."^.re 
used in an uneven fashibri; that is, some trail 
segme-'nts are useci heaviiy while other Lrail 
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segments remain relatively unused. By substi- 
tutiitihg the days of a recreation season .for 
miJes oif trail, the ucc ccnccptratibh index can be 
applied to the tp:r,poral dimension as well. 

The advantage of the use cbriceritratibh index 
is Chat it qaantifies. and reduces to a single 
numerical indicator the degree bf uneVenness of 
recreation attendance data. Using data from 
Elmbre State Park (Figure 3), the . cumula t ive 
percent of use of the campgrburid is graphc- by 
Che cumulative percent of days in the season. 
The days bf the seasbh are ranked and graphed 
in descending order of use, and use is accumu-_ 
l£rted starting wlch the day most used. The 45- 
degree diagonal represents ah even dtsCrtbutton 
of use (e . g. _5b_ percent of all days account for 
50 percent bf all i;se) , While the curve plots 
the actual distriLutiqn of use (e-g. 50 per cent 
bf all days account for nearly 80 percent of all 
use) . the use concent rat ibri index is based on 
the area between the curve and the 45-degree 
diagbrial as a proportion of the. total area above 
the 45-degree diagonal. The index may take 
values .from 0 (perfectly even distribuffon) to 
1 (perfectly urieve''. dtsCribution) . In r'-e graph 
for Elmore State Park, the shaded arop h-rtweeri 
the 45-degree diagonal.and the curve represents 
35 percent bf the tbtal area above the diagonal.. 
Therefore, the use concentration index equals .35. 

As with the daily plbts of aCCendance, a 

series of computer programs were prepared tb 

draft and calculate Chfc use concentration index. 
When applied to both data series, use cbricehC ra- 
don index values ranged from ,l2 to .45. this 
range of values again demonsCrates . as with the 
daily plots o f at tendance , cons id 1/* diversity 
in the evenness of use distrlbut : ■ >ns a: parks. 

Index values provide a convc.j •ly to 
monitor trends in Che temporal dis L i i i)Ut ion of 
recreation use. _Figure 4, for example, traces 

changers in the use concentration index, for 

inland and waterfront campsiCeS at . Pawtuckaway 
State.Park, Mew Hampshire, from 1971 tb 1977. 
One might '■ hypothesized that recent gasoline 
prices and supplies would ericburage fewer camping 
trips, but of. j-onger duration, and that this 
would cbritribuCe Co more evenly distributed 
recL'Cril ic:n use . Figure 4 indicates that this is 
^ot the Z'^^'s,^ ho^evei , at least for Pawtuckaway 
aCate Par!., and that, in fact, the trend, is 
toward more unevenly distributed use . These 
res.'iCs might be explained by speculating that 
higher gasoline costs and shortages are elimina- 
ting, some groups of recreationiPts '""rgm the 
camping rn^rkcL, arid Che most likel.:. group to bp 
el-j nin>ited 1.. those who must ::ravel greater 
discances to Che park.. .Since it is also the 
group that is most li^^ely Co. stay longer (th* uga 
the nid~w^;ek; at ^O^.P^-^^' their abst .^ce from the 
park Is iikel* t. contribute toward more marked 
weekend peaking. 
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^*r(;ijKH . --Camps xCG.s occupied (percent of iudximum) by day for four VermoriL Stat^j Parks 
in 1977. 
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FIGURE 2 



• itt-a occuijluu (percent of rc.ixlnuitn) by tlay for button Day State Pftr;. CVcrtwht) [n 1978 oiid 1979. 
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bIC'JRE 3. — L'yu coi^cenLVat Ion index for Ela.j Stnte Park 
(VcrmoP' ) in 1977; 
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HCl'Rb -.--Irvndu In oi- cont-rnt r Jt Ifr loric-x ft.r Inl.itui a. id wattrfronL 

CAoipalten fct F.i vtiJ<*k.»wjy Stati- r^rii (S<:w M.isipuhlf* ) from 1-J71 
throof.h 19;;. 

The uce concentration index. also has con- 
siderable potential in cohtributihp; to an under- 
standing of why some parks have more even dis- 
tribtition of uss than others. When the index- 
is used a*^ a dependent variable in regression 
analysis a.varietyof park characteristics, 
inay be e iritried as indepeiieierit variables arid 
stacisti _'iiY._^^s^^ed as to thoir rLlationship 
with use. J i .St ribut J on patterns.. Examples, of 
siich park characteristics which might be hy- 
po- .esized as explaining some of the variation 
in Cli^-e -concenc fa C ton index vilii^s Iri.-ludG dts- 
tahcf. from population ceviterL-, nninber of cariip- 
sJt.es, size of park, type and nup.ber of recrea- 
cLori activities, arid itiileir* of ^:rlCreIirie. 



Percent of Use 

A_^^hird measure of th^ temporal distribu- 
tion of rer.reation usu involves calculation ot 
the piircerit of total annual use accounted for 
by selected time periods. For example, the 
percent of total ase ac ^urited tol' by each day 
of the wef^k provides a measure of how evenly 
rc'/rt iw.ipn use is distributed over, the average 
week: The bar graph iri T-^^iire 5 illustrates 
the average distribution ot ise over the days 
of the week fot Button Bay St. te Park in i"^. 7. 
The uneveriness of the distribui ion is read * ".y 



ai)puf "erit , 

Siich fjerce It Cages rtiay also be morit to f ed over 
Linie to duLcrmiiie if weekly recreation use patteths 
are becpniing . more or less evenly distributed . . 
Figure 6 iridicates a trend toward rtibre everi dis- 
tribution of use over r'le days of the week for 
ButtOD_Bay -State Park .wrien examined, from 1977 to 
Cu 1979 Tuesday , Wednesday , arid Thursday 
account for relatively larger percentages of 
coCal anf.uat use, while Friday, Satarday; and 
Sunday account for declining perccntap'jfi of r.otal 
use . 

A similar graph was .Trepared for Pawtuckaway 
State Park (inland campsites) to_trace tr:inds_in 
weekly use dis';r^' ■ . . • - frr"-. 1971 thrbui\h 197/ 
(FigTjre 7) . Whi • . .ire ri'^': as readily 

apparent in i nts - ■ . ::ere api'^Cjars to be a 
tendency toward FriOpy a. id Saturday accounting 
for relatively . lai ger percai'.tages of total annual 
use, arid thus Tor wecitly i;32 patterris becbftiirig 
more unevenly distributed . I; is interesting 
to note ia Figure 7 the .dramatic_changes in_the 
percerit of use accduiited for by Friday aric" Suriday 
in 1974. _ One might hypothesize that such a 
chaiige might have besri caused by Suriday closirigs 
of gasoline stations , encouraging weekend park 
users__to .camp Saturday and Sunday nights rat'ner 
thari Friday arid Sa t urday riights iri b irder Lb pur- 
chase gasoline for tlie return trip home on Monday 
nornings when gasoline stations reopened. 

The percent of total annual use accounted 
for by seasons might also be an important measure 
of temporal recreation use patterris. The percerit 
of use accounted for. by the summ.^r (Memorial Day 
weekend to Labor Day) , Spri:7?, (prior to MembrJal 
Day weekenf^), and fall (.ifi;cr Labor Day) season^ 
for .Elmore. State . Park, from 1977 to 1979 is shown 
iri Figure 8, While the summer seasbri ficcburits 
for the largest percentage of total campground 
use, this percentage appears Co be declining 
with a t rerid tc ?h rd ah iricreasirig percentage of 
use during tl''^ fall season. Trends i:oward 
iricreasirig perceriCages of total aririual use for 
the fall_and spring seasons have als^ been found 
f'^r Michigan State. Park campgrounds by Stynes 
arid Rbttmariri (1979) . 



VRCH 



The three t 
plbts of daily 
^^9? i?^§^»_3nd 
accounted foj bv selt 



qut devicribed above — 
1^ data, the ul- . coriceriCra- 
^b^_?fr^^^^ oi use 
rted tim* periods. — - have 



prbveri useful iri measuririg the tempbral distri- 
bution of recreation ana tracing trends ia these 
distributions. over time. These measurement 
techriiques will ]je applied more widely as 
additional data ser'^'^s become available so that 
we mts^ht invc^^tigace a wide variety of rGnreacion 
sites and ac l . vit ies , and cont i je to n,L.iii tor 
trends in the future. 
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9 ^r?^ » _ *^i^seininat ton of Information on 
conditions of crowding. 



It is hoped chat these three phases of 
research will lead atclmaccly to a serl^^s bt 
suggested recreat ion planning , mariagemeht , and 
marketing guidelines that might be used to reduce 
Che peaking phenomunon tn buCdbor recreatibri and 
result in more even distributrion patterns. 
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.\_second phase, of research will.be ainj^d 
•".t explaining why tb.ori? are substantial differ- 
ences in the evenness of use ' "i '=;tr i.but ions 
among park sites. As noved ea tx^r, che use 
cbricerit rat ion index provides a cbivehient de- 
pendent variaDle from which regression analysis 
mny liolp explain Che rtlaCibnship between park 
site characteristics and recreation use distri- 
but ions . 

A third p'lairr of resei;4^"v.n will inv-.Jve an 
analysis o f . recreat ior users to explore . and 
evTl;:ate selected mahhgemeht arid marketing 
strategies designed to redistribute recreatirn 
use more evenly. A r.^indoni scleecion of peak 
and off-peak users will br. i ntervic.tved at 
recreation sites and a cop^^arat ive analysis wIjlI 
be dbne Co identify Cdrgf^C ^-^rkeCs fbf redisLrx- 
biition efforts. Bot'i peak and off-peak uper.) 
will bii analyzed wit i regard f sociceconomic 
characteristics, sLage iri family life cycle, 
work anu leisure pattei:??, r^^crearion mot.ivi- 
jions and satisfactions ^no response to 
proposed T.iriagf-ment / marke lag .?l'fort:s sucii rs 

I f f eTent J ::i CtJ"^, chaiic^^s in site deye.- '^r'mf^ut 
Ip^el, recreaCibn :: tiv'lties arid facilities - 
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Rfsoiirt'e inaiiagcrs manipulate ecosystems 
t'oi' d i , .-t -ir iiitlirec't hiiiriari uses, Exjmples 
ol rolaLivcly WflL studied resource management 
issiios int itule famtltar blologtcat produces 
siiL-ii as: forests, ranges, fi,sH and wildlife; 
or . plivs It-a ' _pn)iluc- Ls such as a_ir» water and 
soil: I'nt 11 very recentlv, iirbari erivi rbrnierits 
refclvt?d much less scholarly Mition. Hew- 

ever, as Spurr ( 1969) notes "i> !:iclples of 
ccosysLopi management: apply to wilderness and 
to urban env ironmen' s" . 

WiLhin urban environments, It Is people, 
and part ic'.ila rly children who artr_ woe city of 
now scholarly «Tttehtidh. After aJ i , why 
tnitln-'r u'ftii iong-Lerm resource manat^^ment:. 



if wo (g'iofe Che 
ui ban chlLdren. 
tnture r_e^:ourccs 
j^^ave behind; 
aiysLS presente- 
rs tudv of nat' re c 
(1977). 



realirv of life for today's 
iherit what ever 
-rce ntanager- 
of rieCwbrk cin- 
^ar t of :i if.i'gt; l" 
: childrm, Allen 



WHAT rs Ni:T\-;()kK AMaLVoTS? 

Network analysis is .i iiew i:ecnniqup to 
uncover ar.d map inforniaticn and comi.u-nicatiop 
links becween two or tnocG people using a par- 
ticular natural resource. Older forms of 
network analysis trace inanimate linkages, 
for example, telephone wires, neuBr pipes and 
transpi.Tsc ion corridors. Other human network 
ana tysGs _ are. t o uncover. fri'.»ndship networki>. 
Moreno (1960) » political ccalitibhs, Bbissevaih 
and Mitchell. (1973) community elites, Laumann 
and Pappi (1976), or urban families, BoCC 
(1977) anil Cans (1962) . 

For this study, the rieCwbrk ar a lysis is 
based on measured personal associations of 
urban children, eight to thirteen years of 

^Paper__presented at the 'Jnt.ional. Outdoor . 
Recireatlbri Trerids Symposium, Durham, NH, /^pri.l 
20-23, 1980. 



age , All tlireo iunidred sixty three ch i idren 
weru located ouCdbbrs in close prbximity Co 
each other while using natural lan^l resources 
within. organized _ nature recreation, and envi- 
rbrimeriCal educatibri programs; All programs 
serve childrtii from metropolitan. New York, 
New Jersey anu ConneccicuC, Ordinary, work^ 
irig class urban children, who actually use 
selected forest environments (parks , '-.amps, 
naCure cenCers br urbari wildlarids) are tl:^^ 
focus of this study because they have Varge, 
a>':ccss ible social networks They are also 
riumerbus ; there fb ire the ire aire iriariv mbre 
children to be served by a decreasing resource 
base. Moreover, interrelated issues of equicy 
and resouvce scarcity pui: added burdens on 
rrso'-Tce managers and the; tools and techniques 
of resource miragemeriC, 



HOW Va 



NETI^/ORK ANALYSIS WORK UERE? 



I snarCed Chis sCudy WtCh a curibstCy 
about: the comnonplace event of collecting 
large groups of urban reared children, and 
nib\'J ng therti tb a park , ria t ure center , camp br 
w lldlands f or t:i,e summer. These events have 
gone on for a variety of altruistic and .oath 
mahagemerit objectives for more than one hun- 
dred years starting wich the newspaper fresh 
air funds and iiett lement house but irigs b f 
Jane Addams , 

This stiiil • used a series c~ fbrested sices 
wl-h youth outdoor progr^.ms study the role 
of . ature ':r the lives bf urban children. In 
the study, urban children, '^'^^ire observed over 
four summers and interviewee on Iccation, 



One compom. *: i^f the interview schedule 
was a . soc iogram Respond ant 3 w "e asked to 
identify cbrmari ions they woul i c ->bse for a 
hike in the voods as an index .^f the type of 
assoc ' - : iOn : They are also askei? CO classify 
their choices asj^ ^^^^ ^ _0^i^hbors , 

school friends or just camp^program friends. 

What was different about this o tudy was 
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iNi*: iti ;i(liIliliMi 1 1) liiappin^- tlie networks of 
r. p"*'i LiMi .isMHf i .li ions » riiul r Uis'rt Li'y irig assb- 
( 'ates as to sot- ia i . il Is L ance .a simple, unpb- 
ir .:''vt.' way wi-is devised to index Che dura C ton 

The r port'.»d nssovint ions. This was dorie 
1 :-, i:'m»tM" p. '. Mil; th'? :esults .of a content 

v:> « . • '•:".<J in^-'t' iTt'CoiTLls oh ti^ the 
pp' Uiv;i -IT.., fM-t .'iM.sj- chisslfied act'ordinft 
'o kLiisnijj ui- ;j; i' .C' i ■ ; ('H rtore distant social 
i"'nks. KeLtirn ra».L\, vjcTc u.i t ah 1 i.slied by 

lieckint; attendance lists for two consecu- 
tive yenr.s» to seo who reappeared the second 
year . 

IC is esciPuir.^d from the rate of other 
errors in a L t c.ula .ice records tliat there was 
ni.tt more tha:; a error, since careful atten- 
dance checks are reqiilred for safety and 
funding reasoas. However , occasionally In 
crowded urban day type programs a child. not 
oh tlie attendance list, but who knows the 
system from a previous year will sneak on a 
hits "going Co the beach" or some other swim- 
in in>; hole. 

Tliere TIC at least three stages in any 
network analysis. Stage one is the network 
XdcnCif icat Ion process - in this case, I se- 
lected youth outdoor programs of various 
sizes and types. All programs have similar 
goals, bbjectivv-»s, clients arid eriVlronmentat 
resources. Given the nature of the urban 
children; there are likely to be pre-existing 
networks worthy of analysis. 

Stage CWc ?nvox»«^3 mapping identified 
networks. In this instance desk-top arid com- 
puterized matrix me faces were _ comb iried to 
show structural arid fiiri^ticrial relationships 

within exi&::"*nE soj 1 ne tvsorks . Three 

impbrtant dlmensi^ins _c f .r»tags two are keeping 
track of several huridred subjects, ideriCifyirig 
returnees and c .tPloging pre-existing kinship, 
friendship; rtcIgHbbrb->od and school groups. 

Stage three is to understand the results 
of the rietwork arialysis: Hr»re Che k^y Iri- 
sights are dariv^^d from tne coTn^vrison of a 
rarige of program types. One. surprising find- 
ing is the eyt.;*nt of pre-existirig rietwbrks 
embedded , in Lnet'e outdoor experiences. This 
is surprisirig ''ocause program mariagers act 
as if all users are new to each other arid tc 
Che natural system resources. 

1,. ^auses of Bomiing 



All groupis charige with tir . Retiirriees 
slow tae rate of cliaiige by addirig. stability 
arid cbrisisCericy to camp life: Network analy- 
sis aims to show why camp groups are cohesive 
and l.Ov^ group cohesion develops with the life 
history of irid i vidua Is i The exterit • type 
of _ pre-exist ing groups in camp include: kin- 
ship, rieighborhbbd, and friendship groups . 
which Contribute to group cohesion arid high 



return rates. . Camp . programs for. urban chlid- 
ireri rtiirtiic the life in sriiali; iritlriiaCe; rural 
communities during the last century. 

The cbriciept bf sbcial rietwbrks reqiiries 
an explanation laefore a presenta».ion of the 
findings; Networks are private and more. or. 
less permanent structures which biril irid ! /id- 
uals in complex lines o f _ transpgrtat ion and _ 
cbmmuriicatibri. - Mbrerib (1960) likened social 
networks to a "container, a bed which carries 
and mingles its currents, however different 
their goals may be". Sbcial rietwbrks are 
important because they carry rumors of socio- 
logical current; Because networks are private, 
it is hard to est iiiiate where they reach^ but 
in the case of nature prograrns for urban 
childreri, it is clear that the reputation bf 
a program and its core staff influence the 
constancy of return tateB. Xu Moreno's terms, 
netvurks are "the kitchens public bpiriibri. 
It- is through these channels that people, 
affect; educate or disiriCegraCe brie aribCher: 
It is through these networks tl at suggestions 
are transmitted." 



Moreno _ dev:'..*=ied sociometric tests to exa- 
mine serial striictures by measuring Che 
attractions and repulsions betv,\^en individuals 
within a group. _ Moreno cautioned that it is 
a difficult psychological problem Cb iritrbduce 
a sociometric instrumerit into a small commu- 
nity since It may be painful or unpleasant for 
a ptarticular iridividual to firid but his 
position in thegrpup. For the present stud- 
ies; there Was lictle reslstence CO a socio- 
metric measure since that measure was only a 
small part of the total instrument.. Prepar- 
ati' a fbr the sbclbgram came thrbiigh the 
rapport deveiopedeariierin the interviews . 
' ' S'^'Mned to be a tittle _ consciousness 
•r V? . ;itence amorig the childreri to the 
sc v-cim items. In both 1972 and 1974, at 
the erid of the interview, each child Was 
asked, in Question 31, "If you could choose 
three ^oople.frora camp to_go on a hike with 
ybu, whb w:uld ybu chbbse?'* After the three 
choices, children were asked to clapGify tht^ 
iridlvlduat chosen as Co whether thfty were: 
*^?^P_ ^^i^^^i » _^°?!^^^^_at the camp, cburiselors , 
school friends, neighbors^ or relatives. 

The hand analysis ot sttciometric data con- 
sisted of drawing conventional sociograms with 
circles for individuals or squares for cate- 
gories of individu;il.9 who were not actually 
iritervieweo: Returnees are inarked by a 
doutale circle and dyadf are shown by arrows. 
A dyid is. ii L.iiion_of tvo.people* Moreno in- 
dicates that the level bf sbcial grbiip 
cohesion, is high if the number of dyads is 
larger chan bne-ha3 f fh*? membership, thus, 
allowing for chains , triarigles , stars, arid 
more complex -jtructures to form. By this de- 
firilwi.bri; all the camps are cbheslve sbcial 
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Ci'mpiittjf Ized imalysts c»f Clil* soctogfam 
results consisted of constructing a matrix for 
all . choosers and all chosen Individuals. Each 
iliild was scored on tlie hiiniber of cnbicjs he 
or ntu' in.ule, and on the numbor of times he or 
she was Chosen^ The Cot it number of crossovers 
by ai;e, riice, sex, counsuior group, and type 
of. choice; e.K.'» staff » camp friends, scliool. 
friends, neighbors, relatives. The number of 
reciprocal and non-reciprocal choices was com- 
piitc'ci for the entire samples. 



At the Nature Center in 1972 there were 
>ighc pairs of siblings, four groups of 
three siblings, and one group of four siblings 
rej: i s te red , Tli is means that of thirty-two 
;)etiple, eleVetl Hacl blood relatives in Che pro- 
.;rnm. tht_*'^<^ were three ^»ets of two siblings, 
?ne set of a noClier and two offspring, and one 
4et of a mother .iiicl one offspring. Among the 
irban chihlren registered, there vere 
jlghceeii sets of two siblings, four sets of 
:hree siblings, and three sets of four sib- 
lings. Thus, sixty people, o.r_ 43 percent of 
:he sample pbpuiatibri, bad a blood relative 
In tfie program. 

At the YMCA/Y^^CA Camp in 1973 there 
^ere twenty- tliree sets of two b ro theirs , three 
rets of three brbtheris, arid one set of four 
iriitiiers. Tiiere were twentv -nine sets of two 
;lsters, five sets of throe sisters, eleven 
iwo-tiicmber li rbt!ier-s is ter cdmbiriatibris, brie 
:hree-member combination, and two four-member 
rombinac ions : t this cas'^, 165 children., or 
)ver 19 porcenr of the 859 children registered, 
laJ :■' hiooJ relative attending the program. 



(..^mpo.sitc 'ttc'idance figuros provided 
(V cho -^coiit Progr.im fJo not contain information 
tp the niimb.-r of 'b i i ngs atteridirig camp tb- 
.L'tlier, Ot ^ as j ona 1 ly J relatives attend camp 
w^;eCh*'^- Vwo percent of Bociogram choices 
rere for reL-iives. \t the Resident Camp 
•rogrp.:! iw 197.5 there were cwenty-flve sets 
f two Sciiht -s.:-x siblirigs , arid two sets of 
iKee same -sex siblings. there were also 
ifceen sets of opposite-sex 'Siblings in_ 
airs, and tvv-o s^ts of three-member brbther- 
ister '-pmb i .a t lor s . This means that ninety- 
wb people, of nearly 38 perceriC of Che 2^5 
egistered children had one or more l>iood 
ibHngs in the '^imgram. In short, Vvhen 
irHari children ^. ro natural envirbrim^rits iri 
rgmized groijp!^, many of them bring their 
■cisCinp, social nocwotks with Chent. Wb<5ri 
tjey leturn hf:)r,y_', camp C: '<pe ri ences have high 
tory- tc 1 1 i rii> v.jlue. Sha-^ed 'jxperiences , 
leasarit or iipp '.ea-^aat , birid groups to/.etbef 
nto largL-r yn> i ;A n^*two'"ks or a web of gron,^' 
rfiiiati'^n, T^j'-^le i su'ur^iizes thi extent 



TABLE I 

Resuius of Network Analysis 
Showing Pre-Existing Networks 

Program ^ ^° ^. Children ;^ ^ ^^^^-73 

rj, with 1 or more ^ . . . /'- /.-' 

- ^>'P "^ SifeUng Pre sent ^^^ratlon 

Natiire Center 54% 72 

Museum Program 43% 60 

Day Camp 19% 859 

Neighborhood House 59% "^-95 

Scout Camps 38% 255 



of pre-existing networks. 

Kinship groups _are_h.ighlis^ted in the so- 
ciogram in Figure 1: Siblirigj arid cbusins 
present are marked with R for rela-.-.-'.ve. Such 
blood relationships among cntldresi are riot 
immediately bbvibus because childrencre scat- 
tered across the campsite, and they may have 
different lasjt. names on aCteridarice listF. 
Thereifbre, asking a child to categorize choices 
is very useful. 

i ghbe r ho qd 

These grbup ' were the mos t conspicuous at 
the close-knit Nt, Ighborhood _ House Camp. Re- 
ported neighbors are shown in Figure 2, alon-^, 
with a high number of returnecj^ Neighijors 
were also evident, in Nature Center and YMCA/ 
YWCA camps: Neighbors were less frequent in 
^b^.^^py^.^s^^ps and Private Camp because 
these pr_ograms . dravr from a wider geographic 
area. \^eh rieighbbrs attend camp together, 
P^^Pi'. become an Important ex.t_ensl.on _of erban 
neighborhoods, and tike rieighborhoods , are 
"the place where children are btuught up to 
become members of their own soc ie ty" . 



Neighbors live in proximity, by definition, 
and this .may "necessitate many coritacts of 
hiimari beirigs arid cause inurement to and inti- 
mate knowledge of one anotb.er".. Thls.know- 
ledge. Is ♦Tarisposed Co c:rmp, arid it effects 
Che children^ Neighbors also communicate 
sen'iiiments and opinions about returning to 
camp Cogethex*: 

Friendship 



This bond ' comes most easily -f.nto e.:ist- 

ence when cr :cs or callings are the same rr 
bf similar na^ure"^ "rle--. hip, though inde- 
pendent from neighburhooH j.i\d kinship, 
requires "easy arid freqiierit ree tings". iiier.U- 



ERIC 



YMCA/WYCA PRUCIWl SUCIOGKATIS Wl'iii t^PTHRNKES ANU KIN GROUP? (R) 




N = neighbor t06 | | Dyads -> 
S = school friend 



206 Total Dyads 




ship amon^'; rh I Ulri»ii or Jiinlof sCaff ari^ direh: This hbuogerielty In social backgrouriu 

^'^.^ ^.A*^^^" liiuiitrated in could account for such strong friendship 

Figures 2 and 3. bondg. 

Figure 3 

MUSEUM PROGK^KM SOCIOCRAM WITH RETURNEES AND OTHER GROUPS 




ALthe Museum Program, .forty-two choices 
weifo made for junior staff from a CbCal of 

eighty-six total dyads. There are several 

possible explanations. Since choices were_made 
on three separate days, in three sepiiirate lo- 
cations, a response groove is unlikely. The 
task for this soctogram was hiking, and tnany 
of these urban children are Inexperienced in 
the woods, so it would be. logical, to choose 
cotiipariibhs who have been hiking there Lefore: 
Finally, un'.ike most camps where junior staff 
are predosittiantly _f rom a higher .social class, 
thesQ janior st~ff were mainly from the same 
sociil, racial, and ethnic groups as the chil- 



At the Scout Camps, friendships were con- 
spicuous without reference to kinship or 
neighborhood groups as illustrated in Figure 
4. This finding is consistent with the mts- 
sibh of scouting. 



In stonmiary, atchough kinship extensions 
are generally dissolved in modern urban _ 
families, nature oriented, children ' s . car/js 
may serVe as surrogate extended families: 
Outdoor programs show higher leyels of group 
cohesion because they incorporate preexisting 
kinship and neighborhood groups. "Friendship 
groups and returnees add further cohcsiveness 
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to groups of clUlcircin in natural environments. 

&. - -Dev c ibpmcnt of Croup Cohes 4oft 

How does group cohesion develop In Che 
niiiieu of children's outdoor programs? Re- 
search on reCurnees sagges ts that some inter- 
related factors are impbrtarit: This is nbC 
tile simplest explanation, t>ut it best 
(encompasses the evidence. Burch (1971) notes 
"habitat-societal interactions do not fall 
into a neat deterministic pattern". 

Natural Environments 

_Fir§^» ^_defined natural territory 
served as a focus for group Interactions and 
a substrate for group cohesion. Colncldencal- 
iy, in the Museum Program where territory is 
borrowed and only in use__temporarily , return 
rates were much lower. None of the natural 
environments are unique or pristine, but all 
are avntlable Co large number of children. 
There is enthusiasm and obvious pride in 
ownership or exclusive use of natural areas, 
even if use is temporary. However, buCslde 
camp preferences for nature per se were rarely 
mentioned by Chls sample of children.. Six 
percent of leisure preferences away from 
camp and 7 percent of preferences within the 
program were classified as nature-related. 

Note that nature. means the physical en- 
vironment or acts having to do with natural 

scenery, birds, trees, flowers, etc. The 

Latin root word natura means born, and there 
are many connotations besides physical erivi- 
ronraents. Burch writes. perceptively of 
different meanings people give Co nature: 



The habitats of human societies are not 
S9iely the function of ecosystem character- 
istics. Rather nature is always composed 
within a specific frame of motive and ex- . 
pectations . . . . and these selective perceptions 
determine whether the nonhuman environment 
will become a resource, a taboo, or remain 
unseen . 

Networks analyses such as the dries iri 
Figure 1-4 reflect the cohesiveness of social 
groups where mariy neighbors, school friends 
and kin-groups co-exist and use resources 
together. A high. number of. returriees and a 
return rate of 35% typify this rieighbbrhbbd 
house group. 

The highest return rates wera found iri a 
year-roand nature center. Children walk to 
the nature center arid the return rate Is over 
48%, although there is a smaller total group 
size and hence more individualized attention. 



Incidently, where children are picked 
by schools iri ari effbft to equitably distri- 



bute a scarce resource, return rates dropped 
to a little over 6%. t^iere there is more 
time iri a program over a longer, time frame,, 
say 3^5 years, there is a much higher adopt Ibri 
of resource management related careers in 
later life, Therefbre, brie bf the most sub- 
tle but . signiHcant long- term outcomes of 
exposing urban children to nature related 
resource systems is the nurturing bf resource 
b_ase.d values and conservation aes the tics . 
^'Thether the prbgrams create such values de . 
novo is hot clear, but the nurturing function 
is far more critical. 



I^Y IS NETWORK ANAtYSIS 
USEFUL IN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT? 

Netwbrk arialysis is useful In resource 
management becauseithelpsto clarify the _ 
rollowing key elements of the human/resource 
complex: 

- the firial demand fbf recreaClbn re- 
sources desired by a given society or social 
group ; 



.- the spatial pattern of resources, po- 
tential resources and resource users (both 
current and future usars) ; 

- the quality bf the resource related ex- 
perience ; 

- the carrying capacity arid reuse poten- 
tial of resources; 

- the resource costs arid human impacts 
genera ted as a byproduc t of very intense 
7;esburce usie ; 

- the interrelationships of resource users 
^°_°?"^^:D?^y_^^^'^^^-^ erivirbrimerital prbcesses 
and transformations of the resource base with 
use ; 

-.ambient conditions of overall environ- 
merital quality; 

- final health, safety and environmental 
pro tec t ion measures associated with the use 
of the_ land and associated physical and bio- 
Ibgical resbiirces ; 

- impacts of _ resource use pattern changes 
bri plants, animals br pebple; 

- fespbrises of individual elements in the 
resource use complex ; 

- Ibcal, regibrial arid riatlbrial govern- 
mental and institutional arrangements tied to 
the resource use patterns; and, 

- strategies for implementing changes in 
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the .qtKit ity of cliO rOMourcti and Che management 

LimoK of increasing re- 
source scarcity. 

. .lb [ii..«?PP?'9^ch to resource management 
is i>i\ttL»rned after Bower, (1977). 



WHERE DO \m GO FROM HERE? 



In a time of declining or stable births, 
when there are fewer eight to thirteen year 
olds to be served, resource managers can 
logically expand the ages and life cycle stages 
served and/or improve the quality and service 
given existing populations now served. 

The first ij5 a competitive approach i 
wliile the second is more cooperative in 
or loiltnt i dri. 

Either approach is better if network 
analysis is done, at least implicitly. By 
measuring the user trends, beyond one annual 
cycle and from year to the next, resource 
managers can become alerted to the stability 
elements in the resource complex, eg. re- 
turnees enhance the quality of predictability 
and regularity in this resource complex. In 
this case, there are indications that lengthy 
pleasant experiences carry forward into earli- 
er choices and throaghoQC the Ijtfe cycle into 
maturity. 

However, it is a mistake to believe that 
. a1°"S networks is automatic or 
always positive. 

Dislike for forest resources are conveyed 
just as efficiently as positive preferences^ 
If we are to better manage dwindling resources, 
it must be with a careful regard for existing 
netwbrkis of resource users. 
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OUTDOOR RECREATION TREND RESEARCH: MAKING THE POSSIBLE PROBABLE 



Geoffrey Gdclbey, Professor 
Recreation and Parks 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, PA 



Outdoor recreation research has largely 
ignored the fundamental requirement of _ science 
that findings be replicative. "The only way 
to establish replicability, of course, is to 
rep 1 IcaCe : "2 Because of this, we know practi- 
cally nothing about outdoor recreation trends • 
"Trends, In statlstics^ (is) a steady, change 
in a variable or set of related Variables in 
a certain direction (for example, a steadily 
tncreasing magnltade or frequency of occur-. 
rence of a variable) for a period of time,"-^ 
Any definition of_ trend implies the systematic 
"observance of a phenomenon more than one time. 

This time period must be one that is great 

enough that tt does not measure merely cyclical 
fluctuation. The Dictionary of Sbclblbgy al- 
ludes to this in defining a secular trend: "A 
long-term trend. Chat is, a trend that pertntcs 
for a long enough period of time so that it is 
clearly not merely a phase of a cyclical move- 
merit. Cyclical fluctuation may occur iri the 
course of a secular trend, but there is always 
a clear, long-range movement in a cer tain__di- 
rection despite the short run var iatioris . 
In outdoor _ recreation research for example, 
we might find tliat camping in developed areas 
varied cyclically according to whether it was 
a _week day or. week end and according to month, 
of the year, but rid secular trend can be estab- 
lished unless we measure such camping in more 
Chan orte year. 

Trend .analysis should be understood as 
one form of ag|regatiori. Aggregation accom- 
plishes two purposes: it reduces errors of 
measurement and it establishes a range _of gen- 
eralization. Perhaps the most cbmmon form of 



^Paper presented at the Natiorial Outdoor 
Recreation_Trends Symposium, Durham, NH, April 
20-23. 1980. 

^Se5rmour. Epstein, "The Stability of Be- 
havior: Implications for Research," in press, 
1980. Ameriew Psychologist . 

3" 

George A. Theodorson and Achilles G. 

Theodorson, Modern Dictionary of Sociology. 

New York: T.Y. Crowell, 1969, p. 442. 

^Ibid, p. 4^3. 



aggregation is aggregating oyer indiyid^ 
reduce errors.of measurement associated . with 
iridividual dif fererices.^ Thus, we are likely 
to seek to sample among subjects with refer- 
ence to individual differences which may cdri- 

§^i^y^^_variabies which intervene upon the 

relation between the dependent and independent 
Variable . 

Another form of aggregation is aggregation 
oyer stimuli arid/or situations to reduce error 
variance associated with the unique contribu- 
tion of specific stimuli or situations arid 
determine the class of stimuli or_situations 
to which the results can be generalized. 

thirdly, we may aggregate over different 
research measures to minimize variance associ- 
ated with a single method rather than true 
variance. 

When we replicate a study we are aggre- 
gating over trials or occasions since, _not only 
may there be high cbmpbrierit of error of 
measurement, but also since otherwise there is 
no Way of determining whether the results can 
be generalized over time. 

Ideally, research iri butdbbir irecireatibri 
would seek to aggregate in all four of these 
areas, but historically it has. only .usoally 
attempted to aggregate over brily individuals 
and occasionally over stimuli or situations or 
measures. The scant attention to replication 
(aggregating over trials or 9Ccasions) means 
we know littJe about change and the. direction 
bf charige iri biitdbbr recireatibri. The cbrise- 
quences of this situation are great. For in- 
stance, we have tittle idea if the satisfaction 
levels bf users of riatibrial parks have increased 
or decreased in the last decade. We don't know 
if tennis is more popular this year or last ; 
It is not possible to say if inccrae is a better 
prediction of participation in water skiing 
ribw thari it was a decade agb. Is crbwdirig more 
or less a problem in the mind of state park 
users than it was five years ago? 

A number of situations explain why so 



bp cit, Epstein, p. 19. 
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ttCCte replication of ..Du.tdoor . recreation re- 
search takes pliicc; Siicli explanaCtons are more 
in the political, financial and organizational 
re»ilm than iri the mechodologtcal realm. 



SITUATIONS MITIGATING AGAINST 
LONGITUDINAL RESEARCH 

While a number of methodbldgies exist for 
conducting . longitudinal research, the follow- 
ing situatidris have usually meant outdoor rec- 
creatlon research h,as been largely cross- 
secc tonal . 

1. Replication of studies has generally 
been considered low status by social scien- . 
tistf?. Many journals won't publish replications 
of existing studies. 

2. Funding for outdoor recreation is 
usually extremely tenuous. The researcher is 
often encouraged no "do something quick". 

3. Research done iti-hduse by government 
agencies concerned with outdoor recreation is 
pdlicically sensitive and subject to change 
without notice^ No state or federal agency 
can guarantee, that ..a program of outdoor rec- 
reation will last for longer Chan four years 
at most, and usually for not more than one. 
New administrators, new researchers ,_ new 
financial situations, changes in pdlicical 
constraints; demands of agency cons tituencies — 
all these factors miCigaCe against trend re- 
search. _ As the Cqiranittee on Assessment df 
Demand for Outdoor .Recreation Resources of the 
National Academy of Sciences put iC: 

"Although Surveys have been a dominant 
form of data gathering and analysis iri duCdodr 
recreation for many yearsi much of the rich- 
ness df the reisulcirig irifdrmacidri has been 
lost because of lack y'^comparabili ty of 
survey questions and sampling methods over 
time and over geographic areas as well as 
the_ limited scope of these inquiries. The 
ability td detect trends and changes in per- 
ceptionsj attitudes and preferences vis-a-vis 
outdoor recreation _ has been linited by the 
lack of comparability of sample-aestgn and 
questionnaire format over time." 

Surveys undertak in by the (theri) Bureau 
of. Outdoor Recreation in 1960, 1965, _and 1972 
illustrate this prdblem. As B recent^ exten- 
sive assessment of these studies concluded: 

"the biggest prdblem iri these surveys 
were the biases which affected responses. 



Conunittee on Assessment of Demand for 
Outdoor Recreation Resources ^ National Academy 
of Sciences, Ass e s s-in^ Demand fdr Outdoor 
Recreation , W^ashington; D.C.: NAS , 1975, p. A2, 
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Usirig 1960 as a base, the 1965 survey_had a 
somewhat positive bias, while the 19 72 survey 
had a definite negative bias in reporting of 
activitypar ticipatidri^ These biases, iri 
large part; were due to the inconsistency of 
survey design over time. This inconsistency 
affected comparison . "^ 

A related problem is Che lack, of . 
systematic data storage, which means that it 
is often impossible to fully _ compare replica- 
ted surveys with the drigirial data base." 
should be noted that some steps are being taken 
to help miriimize this prdblem. First, an. 
attempt is being made to establish a National 
Eelsure Archive by HCRS , U.S. Department of 
Interior iri codperatidri with the UriiVersiCy of 
North Carolina Institute for Research in Social 
Scierices.8 Initially^ the.project will focus 
upon studies generated by State arid Federal 
governments.. All data archived will be avail- 
able td member iris ti tut ions of the University 
of Michigan's Institute for Social Research 
wtchoat charge. 

A second project, the establishment of a 
Leisure Irifdrmatidri Network, holds promise for 
data storage pertaining to leisure at an in- 
ternational level. ^- At. a recent, conference in 
Brussels spdrisdred by the Wdrld Leisure arid 
Recreation. Association and the European Leisure 
arid Recreatidri Assdciatton, the .first steps, 
toward international storage arid dissemiria tidri 
of data were undertaken. A linking of exist- 
irig ceriiiers stdririg leisure data is already 
being explored, as are other related under- 
takings. The success of both these projects 
remains to be seeri. 



5. Alsd related is the .problem of incom- 
parability of operational definitions from 
study CO. study. .While attempts have been made 
to establish a thesaurus df dutdddr recreation 
term_i to date, walking for pleasure, hitting 
arid backpacking may have overlapping meanings 
or even be used in tercharigably f rdm s tudy td 
study. _ The same problem exists with regard to 
uriit df measiireimerit ^ No cdtrsndnly accepted in- 
terval or ordinal measures have emerged iri 
regard to participation or other subjects of 
inquiry. Orie reasdri for this is a lack df 
agregation of methods in such research which 



kirschner Associates, Inc . , rnt o r ^^n- 

Report — Evaluation of Five Previous Nationwide 
Citiz e n Surveys , Washirigtori, D.C.: unpublish- 
ed, 1975, p. 111. 

8 - - _ _ ~_ _ _ 

National Leisure Archive, Johri Peirie, 

Project Coordinatori HCRS, U.S. Department of 

Iri teridr. 

Q . 

.Leisure Information Network Conference, 
Gerald Kenydn, Chairman; University of Water- 
loo, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. 
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iiukt's anv j luJ^^iMiuut s ..ij)».iut measurement effects 
inirelv speculative; While die Is^sne of vall- 
Jat ins iiucU measures is impor tant , any measure 
whtch ts repHcated at least has the advantage 
ot* producing a cons is tent error; Perhaps this 
is one reason, why many commercial organizations 
coriL-erned wiclt outdoor recreation will pay_high 
prices for the results of periodically repli- 
cated surveys of part Ic Ipation undertaken . by 
A.C. Neilseh iihd btlier pr ivatb-secCor poll- 
sters . 

6. Social science changes its focus with 
regard to outdoor recreation, as with other 
subjects, and --Jtich changes often lead to dis- 
continuity. Research concern: such as crowd- 
ing, motivation and satisfaction, and life 
stage and life cycle ebb arid flow in popular- 
ity as well as evolve and such change dis- 
I'vni ir a ge s t r e ii d a na 1 v s t n . 

Those and other situations, many of which 
are hot unique to butddbr recreation, have 
discouraged research into outdoor recreation 
trerids. It would appear, however., that many 
things can be done to promote such research; 

PROMOTING TREND RESEARCH 

Given the previously outlined problems, 
what can be done. to. promote outdoor recre- 
ation research which is more Chan purely 
cross-sectional? It appears that few of the 
answers involve breakthroughs in methodology. 

.1_, One step in the right direction 
would be to encourage outdoor recreat ion re- 
searchers to alter cross-sectribrial research 
designs to. include retrospective or projective 
aspects. "It is possible in itiany cross- 
sectional surveys to incorporate certain 
character isClcs of a longitudinal approach 
by conducting a re t rbspect ive pretest in 
which respondents are aslced to recall their 
attitudes or behavior at any earlier point 
in time as well as the present.'*iO Additibri- 
ally, surveys can as_k _ respondents to project 
future behavibrs. While Chose steps will not, 
strictly speaking, produce trend data, they 
will give implication as to the direction of 
change of the phenomenon under study, 

2. Thbse whb prbmbte, plan, fund and ad- 
vise outdoor recreation research can en- 
courage Che replication of existing, studies . 
Within colleges and universities, this may 
involve encouraging replication of worthwhile 
theses arid disserCaCibris as well as secondary 
analysis of two or more identical br similar 
data sets. In local. State and Federal Gov- 



Gerald Ferman and Jack Levin, Soeial 
Science Research , New Ybrk: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1975, p. A2. 



erhnierit, of f icials heed to be made aware of 
the wastefulness o_f _many_of the cross-se.c.t ional 
research effbirts which they undertake; There 
is also the need to inform officials of the _ 
benefits of replication of studies to outdoor 
recreation planners ahd managers. Ambrig such 
bene.fits are economy ari^ simplicity as well as 
the beriefits of ideriCifyirig crends. 



At the state level, _Che S tate . Comprehen- 
sive Outdoor Recreation Plans prbvide an 
opportunity for replication which could be 
systematically encouraged by HCRS. While, 
standardizing SCORPS among stages is neither 
pQssiblenor desirable, replication, in an era 
bf dimiriishirig furids, could be ^ ery ZiCtracClve 
to individual state outdoor recreation agen- 
cies . 



At the federal _ level , it seems unlikely 
tha*: research done in-hbuse can be planned for 
more than four years^ _I^_f?^y be possible, how- 
ever, to give funding . priority to longitudinal 
research and the replicaCibri bf existing 
studies. Additionally, federal funding can be 
used in cbmbinacton with other funds to estab- 
lish a research-oriented center for the study 
of outdoor recreation or leisure beh?"'ior. 
Such an iriterrhediaCe brgarilzaClon would poten- 
tially have advantages of stability and a 
rainimom of political interference which could 
facilitate a Ibrig-terni pirbgram bf Crerid re- 
search. To. date, no such center exists vhich 
is firiaricially secure, 

3. In the public,, private and commercial 
sector, greater research effbrts bf a trend 
analysis nature can.be made using data which 
is already being collected. Data concerning 
leisure monetary spending, attendance at state 
parks, and Jther subjects is often collected 
but never Imalyzed. 

4. A .more systematic attempt . at data 
storage and dissemiriatibri may cbriCiriue Co be 
problematic in spite of the encouraging prelim- 
inary Work concerning a National Leisure. Ar- 
chive and the Leisure Irif brmatibh Netwbrk, 
Underlying this problem is the continued lack 
bf a sirigle bfganizaCibri wich boch resources 
and a deep and stable commitment to recreatioh 
and leisure . research . Much of the "non-comul- 
tive effect" bf recreation arid leisure research 
reflects this situation, 

5. In Ibngitudirial research irivblvirig 
panels of respondents, outdoor recreation re- 
searchers can urge Che inclusion of limited 
questions pertaining to outdoor recreation. 
To date, most of. the valuable longitudinal 
data collected abbut recreatibri and leisure has 
come from studies whose primary concern has 
beeri some other Subject. This situation is 
likely to cent inue , 
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6. Wiitinever It appears intellectually 
legitimate, outdoor _recre<it ion researchers can 
utilize the same definitions, units of rneasare- 

inent, sampling procedures and niuthods of 

analysis of past stdies. In. many instances, 
for example, changeii in ictivity descriptots 
or scaling of periods of recall have not a''-, 
vanced understanding since no attempt war made 
to validate either those measures which were 
discarded or those measures which replaced 
them. In other words, if you dbri'C attempt 
to validate the measures you use, use someone 
else ' s. 



In. all tiiese ways and others, outdoor 
recreation researchers can move closer to es- 
tablishing trends in outdoor recreation_^ 
While methodological innovation may be neces- 
sary, the most important cdristrairits appear 
to be a) the attitudes of outdoor recreation 
reyearchers; b) finantcal constraints and c) 
organizational and political cbristrairits. 
Progress in minimizing these constraints will 
necessitate expanding the cbnsctbusness of 
both users and producers of outdoor recreation 
research to Che benefits. of . and need, for trend 
research. Only then will the possible become 
probable. 



TRENDS IN FEDERAt LAND ACQUISITION, 
PROTECTIDf^ STRATEGIES, AND PLANNING 

Warren Brbwri^ 
Resource Policy Analyst 
Division of Federal Lands Planning, 
Heritage Conservation arid Recreatibri Service 
Washington, D.C. 



INTRODUCTION 

In the past. Federal land acquisition 
has boon one of tlie most popular ways to _ 
prbtGct outsthriding natural resources arid 
provide recreational opportunities. Federal 
piirchase, rrin irt Cenance , arid Opera Cion can help 
take pressure off the State or local budget. 
Federal _ involvement also can provide a way for 
local officials to avoid makirig some tough 
decisions about regulating private development. 
However, several crends are raising obstacles 
to proposals for establishing new Federal 
management units in the years ahead. 

First, and most obvious is the budget 
crunch. Appropriations for Federal land _ 
acquisitibri have beeri reduced substariClally , 
in spite of increasing numbers of new projects 
and proposals. _ Second ,. financial constraints 
arid charigirig public attitudes about Federal 
land management have encouraged a trend toward 
finding and using alternatives. to fee-simple 
purchase. These factors have led tb some riew 
directions in policies and planning procedures 
Which will be discussed as a third trend in 
recreation programs. 



Fii:iaticta3^ Constraints 

The Land and Water Cbriservatibri Furid 
provides. the primary source of support for 
Federal larid acquisitibri: The Fund was 
e s t a b 1 i s hed i n 1 9 6 5 _ wi t h t h e b ^ 

"assist in preserving, developing, and 
assuririg accessibility . : . tb such 
quality and quantity of outdoor recreation 
resources as may be available and are 
necessary and desirable . . . to 

^strengthen tha health and vitality of the 

^Paper presented by Warreri Brown, Resource 

Policy Analyst, Division of Federal Lands 

Planning, Heritage Conservation anc? Recreation 
Service Outdoor Recreation Trerids Sympbsiurh, 
Durham, N.H., April 23, 1980. 



citizens of the United States ..."^ 



The LWCF Act emphasized the lead role bf 
the. States in providing recreational oppor- 
tunities ana established the 50/50 matching 
grant Program of Federal assistance for land 
acquisition and development".. The Act also 
recbgriized the impbrtarit role played directly 
by the Federal government in acquiring land 
for- National Parks, Wildlife Refuges, 
Forests, arid Recreatibri Areas. ^ 

The LWCF originally was authorized, at 
$100 million each year through 1989 with at 
leas t _ 4b% _ available for Federal purposes. 
This level bf furidtrig may have seemed 
adequate in 1965, but new acquisitibri projects 
and rising land priceshave continued at 
rates riever before anticipated, 

In 1970 the authorized level of the 

LWCF was iricreased tc $300 millibri each year. 
By 1980_the level had been increased to 
$900 mtllibn annually.. However, claims 
against the Federal side have iricreased tb 
$2.9 billion. 

Receints from Outer Continental Shelf 
oil and gas leases now_provid_e most of the 
iricbme tb support the Furid. Nevertheless, 
price escalation is eroding the purchasing 
power of the funds which are a^'sitabje. In 
1963, the average cost p>r acre for Federal 
purchases was estimated to be $75. During 
the first 14 years bf the LMCF program the 
average price per acre paid by Federal 



^ Land arid Water Cbriservatibri Furid Act 
of 1965, Sec. 1 (b) . 

^ Bureau bf Outdoor Recreatibri, "The Larid 
an I Water. Conservation Furid: Intent and 
Accbmplishments", Nattbnal Urban Recreation 
S tudy Technical Report No. 9: July 1977. 
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iJ.^n . In 1965 - 66 the valiie of 
farm ruai estate was Incruasiiig at a rate of 
3% each year; 

In 1978 - 79 the price of farmland went up 
ib'Z bh nveirayo arbuncl the naCibn with rates 
abovu 20% in many western states.^ 

rhese data show some simple trends which 
should. comu as no surprise. Prices are going 
up rapidly arid new demands are being placed 
on tlie funds wliich are available^ Appropria-_ 
Ctons for tlie Federal land acquisition _ program 
have riot been able to keep up with rising 
prices. Assuming a modest 14% rate of land 
price escalation, even If Congress appropriates 
tlie full $360 million authorized for the 
Federal side of _ the LWCF each year through 
1989, there will be enough mbriey tb buy less 
tiian one half of the land already identified 
for purchase. 

Tn spite of . the shortage of money, there 
is rib slibrt.*j;e of additional areas deserving 
protection or the willingness of Congress to 
esCabtish new acquisition projects. 



Alternatives tb Fee 



Money is not . the ■ only obstacle to the 
Federal larid acquisitibri prbgrami State and 
local governments frequently oppose Federal 
purchases which remove land from the tax 
roils ^nd economic base. Laridbwriers frequently 
don't. want to sell andare becoming well 
brgariized tb vbice their interests. Although 
the ''Sr.gebrush Rebellion*' has focused bri 
State control over current BLM lands, it is 
another ^igri of the growirig bppbsitibri tb 
the Federal land managing presence 

The Gi^neral Accounting Office receritly 
released a report entitled. "The Federal Drive 
to Acquire Private Larids Shbuld be Reassess- 
ed."^ CAO's image of the Federal "drive" and 
its criticism of agencies' land acquisition 
programs are somewhat exaggerated I Fbr ex- 
ample, since 1965 Federal agencies under the 
LWCF prbgram have purchased about 2.6 mil lion 
acres - only about one-tenth of one percerit 
of the nation's land. Nevertheless, the GAO 
report has become brie b f several f actbrs 

^Daca from HCRS, Div. of Fed. Lands 
Plaririirig Files. 

^U.S. Dept. of Ag. , Economics, Statistics, 
and Cooperatives Services, "Farm Real Estate 
Market Developments", March 1980 . _ _See alsq_. 
Bureau bf Outdbbr Recreation, Recreation Land 
Price E&c ^iatiorv , Jan. 1967. 



U.S. General AccburiCirig Office, The 
Federal Drive to Acquire ^^ vatc Lands Sh o^l<i 
be Reassessed , Report CED-8Q-'l4; Dec. 14, 1979. 



siriiulatirig a review bf "the Federal land acqui- 
sition program, encouraging more attencion to 
alternatives to direct purchase and management; 

. "Alternatives" in land acquisition have 
usually been limited tb the questibri, "tb biiy 

" .different boundaries also have 
been considered as the. only real "alcertiacives" 
fbr the extent bf purchase. In the years ahead 
we can expect more serious considerat ion to a 
wide range of techniques which db not neces- 
sarily _^?}Y°lv^..^i^ect Federal acquisition or 
management. These alternatives include many 
different apprbaches, sbme well tested and 
others quite new, which fall into several cat- 
egories . 

At one end of the spectrum, .Chere is the 
educatibrial arid awareness approach which at- 
tempts to promote public and landowner steward- 
ship. State Heritage programs and the NaCional 
Laridmarks Program admiriistered by HCRS provide 
examples of how private recognition^ may be 
persuaded tb Voluntarily prbCect Cheir land. 
Although these programs are primarily orienced 
tov;ard protecting natural . areas^ Chey can help 
cbriserve a laridscape, geblbgical formation, br 
other resources with Important recreational 
Values as well. 



Coordination and consistency requirements 
can provide a useful cbmplement to pirbgrams bf 
education and recognition. The Coastal Zone 
Management program, provides one. example of an 
effort tb assure that Federal firiaricial assis- 
tance and licensing activities are consistent 
with a comprehensive plan which includes at 
least some attentiori to recreational values. 
The Statewide Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation 
Plan may be sb general that "cbnsistericy" is 
difficult to enforce, but in many instances 
improved coordination in_ Federal programs 
thrbugh the SCORP cari help protect areas of 
special recreational value. By targeting a. 
VarieCy bf other Federal prbgrams bf financial 
and technical assistance it may be possible to 
avoid the need for direc t Federal purchase 
arid mariagemerit . 

Several, types of adfninistracive arranga- 
merits br techriiques are available to help 
implement voluntary and cooperative mvi.thods o f 
protecting recreational resburceis, A Memoran- 
dum of Understanding or Agreement can provide 
additional support for less formal arrangements 
for cbbrdiria tibri arid cbrisis tericy in ac t ions by 
Federal or State agencies. For example, HCRS 
has a Memo of Understanding with the Environ- 
nierital Prbtectibri Agericy to help assure that 
recreational factors will be considered in plan- 
ning fbr wastewater treatment. 



. . Contracts and service agreements also pro- 
vide admiriistrative apprbaches to prbvidirig rec- 
reational opportunities. The cooperative 
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nuuiagtMiiLMit pi'oij;ram conducted by HCRS is one 
oxaniple of How ah adlnUi IsCrat Ive agreertienC can 
open for public use son;e Kederal lands owned 
by tne military. or other agencies not primar- 
ily cbhcerhied with recreation. At the State 
and local level, an agreement to pick up 
Crash" of provide minor maintenance servtcci 
may be all that is needed to make an area 
available for public recreation. 

Regulatory tools are another category of 
niechods for achieving recreational . object ives • 
Zbhihg, and building or public health codes 
can control development to protect open spaces 
and conserve nacural resources. Innumerable 
combinations of zoning and subdiyi^ 
are available to meet the challenges posed by 
mbst rapidly-developing area.s^ Creative use 
of clustering, planned unit development, and 
slfe plan approvals can help guide growth_tn_a 
way that keeps important open spaces available 
for public use. By establishing, mandatory 
dedications, set-backs, reservaCiOns , and 
other contributions toward public services, 
local gijvernments can assure_ that new develop- 
ments make a positive contribution toward pro- 
viding recreational opportunities. 

Air and wacer quality regulations at the 
Federal, State, and local levels also can in 
some '^ases provide viable alternatives to 
acquisition. Tlie Corps of Engineers Sect ion 
404 Permic program provides an example of how 
regijlatory techniques can protect wetlands 
which are critical to recreational values as 
well as important ria^;ural processes. 

Regulatory, administrative, and_ educa- 
tional techniques have their place, but in 
some cases the recreational obj ectives require 
a degree Of control or public access that can 
be achieved only through acquisition.^ 
purchase is necessary, it. may be possible to 
buy something less than the fall fee, 

Looking at property ownership as a 
"bundle of rights", it is possible to acquire 
only tiiose interests in land necessary to 
achieve certain Objectives, Development, 
timber, water, mineral, _grazingj or other 
rights may be all that the public needs to 
own in order to protect important natural 
areas or recreational and scenic values. 
These rights may be Obtained by purchasing an 
easement that restricts the owner's activi- 
ties, .However ,_ ease^ients. also may be posi- 
tive, for example by esCabliGhirig a public 
right to access. 

In England and Wales a network of more 
Chan 140,000 miles of footpaths and bridle- 
ways provides for public access and recres- 
tionai use across private lands^ These 
public right-of-way go back. to the earliest 
peLLods of cbmmbh law and history, but they 
have been kept open by citizen activism and 



dedication.^ In the. United States, affirma-. . 
Cive ea{5emerits have been used Eb provide piiblic 
access for hunting and fishing, nature study, 
and other recreational uses on a limited scale; 



Partial interests in land also can be 
retained when it is soldi Reserved interests 
in^ the form of life tenancy for the previous 
owner, are not unusual when the. Federal govern- 
ment buys land. Purchases with subsequent 
re— sale subject to deed restrictions provides 
another way to get only that interest in the 
prbperty which is absolutely necessary. Pur- 
chase and lease-back arrangements also are 
available to riiOsC Federal agencies , but these 
me t hods have not yet been used extensively as 
an al ternat ive to fee— simple purchase . 

If acquisition, of fe« or less than fee 
interest is desirable, there are many ways Co 
gb about it^ 9f ^ax benefits avail^ 

able, many people can_ be encouraged, to donate 
all or part Of their land Or CO sell at a 
bargain price. Public spirit and the tax bene- 
fits can also encourage donations of conserva- - 
tibn easements. Land exchanges provide another 
way for. public , agencies to'obtain land they 
want without giving tip cash. 



ChbOsihg the Best Technique 

In brief, there are a tremendous number 
of alternatives to acquisition. The problem 
facing the resource planner or manager, is^ 
which cne should I use? Indeed, Che challenge 
of the years ahead is to develop and enhance 
"craftsmanship" in formulating land protection 
strategies. There is hb simple formula to 
say that easements are "better" than full fee 
or that regulatory approaches work when 
educatibnal ef fort s_ fail. Each case must be 
evaluated on its own merits considering 
several basic factors: 

First, the character of the resource must 
be cbhsidered. Ah area suitable fbr intense 
public use will require different strategies 
from H fragile ecosystem where recreation is 
a secondary and ^^^_^^^Y^'^y minor value . _Loca- 
tion, accessability , and natural, characteris- 
tics trust be reviewed c h a case by case basis. 

Second, management objectives mast be 
clearly defined with precision. The type of 
activity pli^nned will usually determine what 
interests in land need to be acquired or pro- 
tected. A scenic vista may be piotected by 
zoning for agricultural use, at the expense of 



See remarks of Robert L. Herbst, Assis- 
tant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife and Parks, 
U.S^ Dept. of the Interior, at the Sierra Club 
Board of Directors .Meeting, Nov. 11, 197'i. 
San Francisco, California, 
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mofo oppof Cim tc lt;s for p\. M ic access which 
couiii be ayaiiable witli uaHcmehts or other 
types of. development controis. Although in- 
tense public access usually fequtfes public 
ownership^ it may be possible to limit pur- 
chase or controlrf to a few trails or corri- 
dors to provide i'ecreh t ibrial bppbrtunf ♦lies . 

nandbvmer interests and market conditions 
also are important in selecting appropriate 
tools, wiiere development pressure is weak, it 
iiiay riot be difficult for educational ap- 
proaches to work. \^ere ^i^i^S.^axes and 
growth potential are strong, landowners are 
less likely to voluntarily give up any righCs 
to tiie land they liope to develop. 

Finally^ political realities are ah 
Important cons iderat ion_ too of t en overlooked 
or mi interpreted in selecCirig an approprtaCe 
technique. Many of the most appealing ways 
of controlling impacts on recreational re- 
sources are simply not feasible pbliticallv^ 
Zoning which Is well . accepted in many metro- 
pblitari areas may still seem Co be an unthink- 
able intriisioii on private property rights in 
some rural counties. 

Sensitivity to political reality is_ im- 
portant, but we cannot be coo shy about 
proposing innovative approaches for fear of 
adverse reactions. Where opposition is ex- 
pected to arise, it inay be possible Co gener- 
ate the necessary popular support before a 
proceccion strategy is dropped as politically 
impractical. Although many alternatives to 
acquisition may generate political contro- 
verhv, there may be even more opposi t ion_ to . 
Federal or state acquisition of private land. 
Sometimes politically sensitive regulatory 
approaches may prove Co be a popular substi- 
tute for direct acquisition and displacement 
of current owners. 

Poi icles and Planning fe- ocedur c s 

in response to the financial and ])blit- 
ical . constraints on dirtct Federal lana 
acqiiiisitibri new trends in policies and 
planning procedures are developing. In the 
past, each Federal ap;ency has followed its 
own pbllci s ahu prbcedures in planning for 
new n;:tional areas and determining what pro- 
tecLion techniques will be used ^ . Following 
recommendations of the Third Natibriwide Out- 
door Recreation Plan, some important steps 
have been taken in recent months to improve 
the new area study process and help assure 
Char a:4cncies using . the Land, and Water Con- 
serva:ioi. Fund cbrisider a full range of 
alLcrx^atives to fee-simple acquisition. 

FiiTst, a Memorandum bf Understanding has 
been adopted by the Directors of the Bureau of 
Land ^ta^agemenC , Fish and Wildlife Service, 
ileritat^e Conservation and Recreation Service, 



National Park Service, and the the 
Forest Service outlining the regponsibiiit ies 
bf the Land and Water CbriservaCibn Fund Policy 
Group (LPG). the LPG recotmends on how the 
Federal side bf the fund is. to be .allocated 
each year and coordinates the studies bf 
potential new areas. The group is composed of 
the agency DirecCbrs and is chaired by_the_ _ 
i3eputy As.' Istant Secretary for Fish arid Wild- 
life and Parks. 

The LPG has been operating in a different 
form since 1974 prtmartl; to . formulate . budget _ 
requests. Under its new mandate, the LPG will 
play a more, active role in recommending what 
areas will be studied, who will conduce Che 
studies, and what areas should be recommended 
for acquisition or other types of Federal 
protection. 

The LPG has adopted a planntttg and deci- 
sion-mnking process to carry out its respbrisi- 
billttes concerning studies of _ potent ial _ new 
riatiorial areas br majbr exparisibris in existing 
areas which might, draw on the tWCF. The 
planning process begins with an emphasis on 
systematic iriventories tb examine the entire 
range of valuable resources and. identify the 
mbst buCsSariding examples cf natural, cultural, 
and recreational areas._ The process establishes 
two levels of study for specific sites. First, 
a Recbririaissarice Survey is cbriducCed tb cbllecC 
basis inform.ation about characteristics and 
resbiirces. This daC2 is reviewed by the LPG to 
determine if the areamerits Federal atteritibh. 
If it does appear to meet the. standards, which 
cbhsider resource quality, incegricy, chreats 
of .adverse impacts , _and other factors , a more 
detailed . study _ of protection and management 
alternatives will be cbhducCed. 

The analysis of alternatives will. consider 
bPb' i^isti:^.^; Federal, State br Ibcal planning 
and regulatory authorities could be used to 
prbtect the area: Zoning, permit requirements, 
and other police power techniques discussed 
above will be_explored. _ Ai terna t ives to 
acqiiisitibri bf full fee including purchase bf 
easements, and timber, mineral, water, or other 
rights will be considered. The study, also will 
examine some creative acquisition methbds in- 
cluding the use of tax incentives to encourage 
dbriatibris, exchanges, br bargain sales. The 
findings of the stud:' will provide the basis 
for recommendations on appropriate Fede.ral, 
State, or local assignments bf respbrisibili ty 
for management and, if necessary, new legisla- 
tive authority from Congress. 



The LPG als J has adopted a policy state- 
merit to guide the new area study process. The 
poiicy emphasizes identifying iipportant re- 
sources and assuring their protec tion through 
means other than direct Federal acqiiisitibri. 
The policy provides general direction on what 
type bf areas Will be Studied, how priorities 
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will be cstabliyiicci, and what alternative pro- 
tection teclmiqut'H will be considered,. It 
also addresses schedules for imp)lemehtirig 
adopted protection strategies in newly author- 
ized areas. 



The. policies_and. planning procedures 
adopted by the LPG will help meet the recrea- 
tion and conservation challenges of the i98d*s. 
In the pa£5C Che Federal acquisition program 
generally emphasized large relatively pristine 
areas with outstanding natural values. 
Looking Co Che fiiCure, more attention will be 
directed to areas closer to population concen- 
trations. Many of the areas currently under 
consideration possess a variety of natural, 
cultural , and recreational, resources on land 
wicH irriporCanC economic values. For these 
complex landscapes, direct Federal land acqui- 
sition and management may be inappropriate as 
well as financially impractical. 



The Area of National Concern (ANC) concepC 
is one new approach to combining a variety of 
alternatives to fee-simple acquisition in an__ 
effort to protect natural resources arid provide 
recreational opportunities. Greenline Parks, 
Preserves, Reserves, the "Cape Cod Formula" j 
and other terms have been used previously to 
describe _ variations on the ANC_ concept. Al-_ 
thbiigh titles vary, the basic idea is to biiild 
a partnership where the Federal government 
providesa limited amount of financial and 
technical assistarice to support State arid 
local leadership in planning and managing an 
area of imporCance to Che nation as a whole. 
Wirhin the boundaries of th^ ^^ §9?.^ l^nd 
would be acquired by Federal or State agencies 
but most of the area would be protected by a 
combination of zoning, easements , regulatory 
authorities, and other alternatives to fee 
simple purchase. Private ownership arid com- 
patible economic activities such as fanning 
would continue: Grant programs, purchas*? 
lease-back or sell-back arrangements^^ and 
other incentives could encourage _ current resi- 
derits to provide tourist facilities arid other 
recreational services. 

Several existirig natiorial areas iricbrpdr- 
ate some elements of the ANC concept. For 
example, the Sawtooth arid Whiskytowri-Shasta- 
trinity NRA's have used easements and zoning 
to reduce the .need 5or outiright purchase. 
The Wild arid Sceriic River System emphasizes 
limited purchase cf access points and reliance 
on easements or zoning along the shoreline. to 
protect the most imipdrtarit recreatibrial values 
of the river. .Cape Cod ,. Fire Island , and 
Sleeping Bear Dunes provide additional exam- 
ples of national areas with continued private 
ownership subject_to zoning protection. _ At 
the State level. New Ybrk*d Adirbridack Park 
provides one model of how public and private 
Ownership can be managed within a single 
boundary . 



the most . complete . example of the. ANC .con- 
cept work is now iirifoldirig In the New Jersej* 
?iD§i§D^§ • __lp_i?78 Congress authqri^ the 
Pinelands National. Reserve encompassing one 
ihillibri acres iri the Nbrtheast's mbst iridiistri- 
aiized state. the Pinelands offer a unique 
combination, of fascinating plants, important 
wildlife habitats, valuable supplies of pure 
water, numerous recreational opportunities,, 
arid a sigriificarit Ibcal ecbribmy based largely 
on compatible agricultural uses. 

The Pirielarids 'acosystem is being threatened 
by encroaching residential development fueled 
in part by growth arburid Atlantic City. The 
P?9??9^i9D §^?§^§8y_93lis for a comprehensive 
management plan to be_developed by a 15 member 
cbmmissibri iricludirig Federal, State arid Ibcal 
representation . 

The Plan must be completed within 18 months 
and forwarded to the Secreatry of . the Interior . 
fbr apprbval: While the plari is beirig developed 
the Act provides for '.'emergency" acquisition of 
lands with critical ecological values which are 
iri immediate dariger of beirig destroyed. Once 
the plan is approved, the. Act authorizes grants 
for land acqiilsltlbri by the State, However, 

pl^D_I^'!ist require that State and local 
police powers be used to the maximum extent 
practicable tb regulate the use bf larid arid 
water resources. Only $23 million of Federal 
money Is authorized for land acquisition in the 
1 millibri acres, suppbrtirig the point that 
State and local regulations will be the most 
important Implementlrig tools. 



_ . The_ANC approach . canno t replace the 
Federal larid acqiiisitibri prbgram, biit it cari 
provide a workable alternative in many new 
areas proposed fox study... Lowell, Massacbu- . 
setts, the Sarita Mbriica Mountains In Calif brriia, 
and Jean Lafitte in Louisiana are the most 
recent examples of the ANC concept already 

being applied around a^qre of land to be 

managed as a.national park, recreational area, 
or historical preserve. 

. In the years ahead, we can expect more 
.\NC*s to be established where private ownership 
and public interests in natural, cultural. and 
recreatibrial values cari be rtiariaged effectively 
without exclusive reliance on Federal acqui- 
sition. KCRS and other members of the LPG will 
be cbritiriuirig to support this trend tbward 
finding more creative solutions to conservation 
and recreation challenges. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Many claims have been made concerning the 
cause/effect relationship between recreation 
and leisure activity, and the acquisitioh of 
quality _ living. _ Studies have investigated 
the utility, quality, and quanElEy of rec- 
reation facilities. Studies of programs, 
leadership, ttiembers, and general classifi- 
cations of users have also been conducted. 

If leisure participation Is need-falfil- _ 
ling behavior that is learned, ipotivated by arid 
predicated upon the individual *s personality, 
then we need to study the relationships 
between this behavior and the needs fuifilled 
by IE. Works Of several Individuals show that 
trends are developing iri attempt to further 
understand recreative behaviors of the partici- 
pant populations. Researchers such as Hendee , 
Driver, Brovn^ Moss and Gray are beginning to 
explore user traits and activity relatedness. 



This paper is a_ presentation of results, 
and discuissibnis , Of three studies conducted 
to explore possible relatioriships betweeri 
part icipation in _ selected outdoor leisure, 
activities arid fifteen persbriality variables 
in volunteer sub;;| ects. Specially designed 

^Fbr preseritatibri at the OUtdbor 
Recreation trends Symposium New England Center, 
Durham, New Hampshire, April 1980. 



Outdoor Recreatidri Activity Questionalres 
were used__to measure the rates of particl- 
patibri. The Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule and thi Adjective Check List were 
used to measure personality variables. 

The three studies were conducted with 
Subjects from the Appalachian State Univer- 
sity in North Carbliria, the University of 
Georgia,^ and Mlssissippi State University . 
The studies in Georgia and Mississippi _ 
included white and black, ml e arid female 
college students. These studies offer three 
separate oppbrturiities tb examine the effect 
of clustering outdoor recreation activities, 
arid Che clustering of personality traits 
basedon the characteristics of respbriderits: 
The studies show Several similarities in the 
rieeds that are beirig met by activities. There 

are also similarities in the order of 

activity clusters and need clusters, but_ 
different techniques were emplbyed arid Che 
studies' results are not fully comparable. 



METHODS 

The study, involving subjects from North 
Carbliria" used Che Adjective Check List (ACL) 
to measure Che personality traits arid the 
Outdoor Recreation Participation Questionnaire 
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(QRPQ) to measure outdoor leisure participation. 
Volunteer subjects for the studies in 
Mississippi and Georgia were administered 
similar inscrumencs -- the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (EPPS) and the Outdoor 
Recreation Activity Questionnaire (QRAQ) . . in 
all cases, parcicipaCion rates and the needs 
were "factor analyzed*^ to obtain cluster^ 
outdoor recreation activities and personality 
traits; this procedure clusters entities ac- 
cording to their siiTiilarities . A matrix of 
iriterpersbrial similarity coefficients ts . 
computed by the program, and this matrix is 
"searched" _ for . pa tterns of similarities 
(Cattell, 1966). 

For Che Mtsstsstppt and North Carolina 
studies. Canonical CorrelatinalAnalysi was 
used to determine if a . relationship existed 
between the two variable sets - activity. 
clusters and trait_clusters. _This procedure 
provided an indicator of the maximum relation- 
ship that existed between the two variable 
sets, and also calculated the relative contri- 
bution of each variable to the relationship. 



Acclyltyand-Heed Relatlohshlp 
for White Males (Georgia) 



-Need 
C1^8Ter~ 



Hiking 

Walking for pleasure 




i-) 
(■♦") 
(+) 


Order 

A f f 11 laC Ion 
Nurtur«r.Ctt 


Plcnlc»_.. 

KorBeback riding 
tennls- 
BlcycllnK 
Sightseeing 


2 


(+) 


Intraceptlon 


Boating - 

SmDg.(water) 

Sunbathing 


3 


(-) 

C*) 

(-) 


Doalnance 
AbasemenC.. . 
Heterosexual Ity 


Canoeing 
Sicllng ^snowK 
Cave exploring 
Mountain Cllablng 


4 


(-) 
(-) 


Achievement 
Exhibition 


Camping 
Pishing 
Hunting 

target shooting 
Archery 


5 


(-) 
(+) 
(+) 


Sju.cc Prance 

Dominance 

Change 


AutotQoblle riding 


6 


(-) 
(+) 


Deference 
Au tonomy 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



A. Cl us ter s^ 



It is postulated that there is a measur- 
ab"* ^ interrelationship between motives or need- 
states arid leisure activities. It is suggested 
that a particular activity may be related to 

several needs, _but is more likely to serve 

similar needs for similar people. Also several 
activities may be related to the same or similar 
needs of leisure resource users. 

Activity clusters formed by Factor Analysis 
seemingly have much face validity, and they are 
correlated statistically. For example, in 
white males of _ the Georgia study (Table 1) , 
Cluster 1 Involves three Walking activities — 
hiking, nature walks, and walking for pleasure. 
Cluster 3 is water based_— boating, water 
skiing and sunbathing. Cluster 5 is composed 
of the typical "sportsman's" activities -- 
campirig, flishing, hunting, target shooting.and 
archery . Similarly , activity cluster results 
are reported, for black males and white females 
(table 2,3,5). 

The North Carolina activity data. divides 
into seven activity clusters (A1-A7) in table 
5. ..Activity cluster one_(Al) includes the 
following activities: sightseeing, walking . 
for pleasure, attending outdoor social functions, 
automobile riding for pleasure, jogging, 
picnicking, and nature walks. ^1 is referred 
to as the "Nature-Pleasure" cluster. Cluster 
A2 is comprised of the following activities: 
ho r s es hp es , go 1 f , t ou c h f b o t ba 1 1 , so f t ba 1 1 b r 
baseball, basketball, miniature golf, attending 



Activity Cluster. and Need 

Cluster Relationship (Mississippi) 



Activity 
CluHtfr 



Activities 



Boating, large reservoirs 
Horseback riding 
Swimming, lakes 

Motorbike, street - 

Pishing, large reservoirs 

FlahLOR.. rlvet8_ 
Canoeing, rivern 
Hunting, small Rome 
Hunting, bird 

Hiking 

Nature wolks_. 

Walking for pleasure 
SlKhtseelng 

Camping, traildr. 
Canoeing, lakes i 
large reservoirs 

Fishing, lakes 
Boating* rivers ... 
Mountain cllnblnK 
Sightseeing 



. Need__ 
cluster 



(+) Affiliation 
(+) Nurturance 
(.") Aggression 



(+) Achievement 
(■♦■) Dominance 
(*-) Succoranctf 



i±) Betergsexuallty 
(**) Abasement 



(±) order.. 
(-) Change? 



(-) Nucturabcc 

(+) Intrnceptlon 
(+) bom inane I! 
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ACClylcy. Cluster and.Nved 

ClusiCvr Retadonshlp (Mississippi) 

UhlCtf Ftfntales 



~ Ac r tvrlX"le?r 



CIiiatt-T 



Sailing 
Scuba, sea 



(+) ExbibUlon 
( -) Inc racepc 1 in 



BoattDK, larsy c^strvolrs 
.Mocorblke. scr«.;C 
Canoeing.' large rcst-rvolr 



i±) Qrder__ 

{+) Asgrcsfllon 
(-) AffUladon 



CanuelnK> rivers* 
Hunting, bow & arrow 
Snow sklliiK 

Scuba. Likes & reservoirs 



(+) Exhlbldon 
3 (-) Intrncept Ion 



Campings trailer 
S Icyc I In^ 
Toiivh footb.ill 

Na tjiro _walks_ _ _ 

Walkln,( for plfasurc 
Sl,;hcse^»JnR 



(■f ) Dominance 
(-) Abasement 



(+) Succprance 
{-) Change 
(-) Autonony 



Activity Clusters: Content and Idtnc If lea t Ion 



Cluster 
Number 



Ac t Ivtty 



S Igh tsiie liiK 

Walking- for pleasure - - 
Attending outdoor socials 
Automobile riding for 

pleasure 
Jogging 
Picnic lng__ 
Nature walks 



Identlf lea t Ion 



Nature-Pleasure 



Korsesnoes 

Coif 

Touch football 
Softball or boseball 
Basketball 
Miniature golf 
At tend ing outdoor 
- sporting events 
Tennis 



Social Sporr 



Fishlnii 

Hunting (small game) 
Target Shooting 

Prlmlt Ive. camp lng_ . 
Hiking (with packs) 
Horseback riding 

fiicyc ling — 
Motorbike riding 
Attending outdoor 
concerts, drama 



Predator Sports 



Na ture/Conquerar^Korses 



Bike-Concerts 



Swimming (lake, river 
- ocean) 
Swlinraing. (pool) 
Motorboa ting 
Water_aitilng 
Sunbathing 

Sledding or Tobogganing 
Snow skiing 



Uatt>r-Orlcntac Ion 



Winter Sports 



Act ly It Y. and .Need Rela tionship 
for White Females (Georgia) 



Activity 
Cluster 




Need __ 






Ac t Ivlt les 


Cluster 




Needs 




Horseback riding 




(+) 


Order 


1 


Attending outdoor sports 
Attending outdoor 
concerts, drama 


I 


(-5 

(-) 
(+) 


Affiliation 
Nur turance 
Endurance 


2 


Hiking 

Nature walks 
Walking for pleasure 


2 


(+) 
(+) 


Autonomy 
Change 


3 


Boating 
SkHD8..(wacer) 
Sunbathing 
Automobile rldlng 


3 


(+) 

(r) 
(-) 


Deference 
Autonomy 
Aggress Ion 




PlcnlLS 

Swimming 

Sightseeing 




L-.) 
(-) 
(r) 
("»■) 


AchlfivemeDt 
Succorance 
Donloaoce 
Abasement 


5 


Skiing (snow) 
Golf 

Target shooting 


5 


(-) 
("•■) 
(-) 


Exhibition 

intracept Ion 

Hetcrosexuallty 



oucdoor sporcing events, and. tennis; this. _ 
cluGtcr is primarily orierifpd toward "Social 
Sports". A3 is made up of fishing, hunting 
(small game), and target shoo ting, .which is 
id en t i f i ed a s _ eda t or S po r t s" ^ Pr imi t iv e 
camping, hiking (with packs), and horseback 
riding comprise the fourth activity cluster^ 
AA , This cluster is referred to as "Nature/ 
conqueror-Horses". Bicycling, motorbike, 
riding, and attending dutdddr cbhcertjs (drama 
make, up the fifth activity cluster, AS, 
which is identified by the key words "Bike- 
Concerts", A6 identifies "water-oriented" 
activities, and includes: swimming (lake, 
river, ocean), swimming (pool), motor boating 
water skiing, and sunbathing. .Sledding or 
tobogganing, and snow skiing, form the last 
activity cluster, A7, representing "WitiCer 
Sports" - 

Three clusters (T1-T3) were obtained 
for the fifteen personality traits (Table 6) . 
Tl contains (+) achievement, (+) dominance, 
(+) endurance, (+) order ,(+) intra ceptibri, 
(-) succorance, and . (-) abasement . This 
cluster is discussed as the "Leadership- 

drganization" factor. Trait cluster t2 is 

made lip of the following traits: (-) . exhibit 
ion, (-) autonomy, (-) aggression, (+) abase- 
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niunt^^ (+) ciof orotic u\ .inti (-) dominance . this 
cluster_is referred to as the "Subordination- 
Giiilt" factor. (+) Niirturahce, (+) affiliation 
(+) jiett?rosexual ity, and X+) change comprise 
Clio cHirtl Crate cluster, T3;--and Is identified 
as the "Socialization-Change" factor. 

Results of the study on black males arid 
females show that their needs are only a 
lit tie different from chose of white subjects; 
these differences are accounted for by such 
f.-ctors as culture, opportunities to partici- 
pate, avatlabtliCy of facilicies and Che 
location oF residence. With the current trends 
toward narrowing social and cultural gaps 
between various ethnic arid cultural groups, it 
is becoming imperative that leisure facilities 
be planned while taking into consideration all 
11 f t lie so groups. 



TAHI.E h 

Tr.ift Clusters: Content and IdcnC 1 f IcaC Ion 

Clustor .Xfrl.ltS. Idunti filiation 
Nu gibber (» or -) Fac tor 



Aiih leveraent 


(+) 




DomIa,ioco 


( + ) 




tlndtir.inc o 


(+) 




Order 


(+) 


Lo.vN'rshlp-OrHiinlzat Ion 


Intr jf ept Ion 


(+) 




Succor jnee 


(-) 




AbJHonient 


(-) 




Exhibition 


(-) 




Autonony 


(-) 




AttKrpSSion 


i-} 




Abiiiii'ment 


(+) 


Subord ln.it lun-GuUt 


Def ort-Dce 


{+> 




Dora I n^i nc e 


(-) 






(+) 




Af f tlUitlon - 


i^) 




tleteriirioxu.tl Ity 


(*) 


Soc lal IZfil lun'Changc 


Ch.i ntiti 


(4-\ 





Results of these studies indicate that islacks 
do parCicipaCe Iri acClvt^ies which were 
traditionally considered for whites only. 



B . Correlations 

For the North Carolina data a Caribriical 

Correlation Analysis was made, in addition to 
clustering, to deterTnirie if a relaClonshlp 

existed between the_ two variable sets — 

activitiy clusters and . trait cluster. Analysis 
shows all of the activity clusters except 
one (A4) to be significantly correlated with 
the see of trait variables at Che .01 level. 
These correlations are the major contribution 
of this_ paper to outdoor recreation trend 
researchers 



Al Nature-pleasure . The "Nature-Pleasure" 
oriented activities (Al) are most parcictpaCed 
in by individuals scoring high in the "Social- 
ization-Change" cluster. (T3) . These activi- 
ties aire enjoyed by both sexes 1 The point 
is that the desire for social contact within 
an outdoor Setting seems to be the primary . 
mbtivatibri fbr activity, rather thari partici- 
pation in an object-oriented skill. Lack 
of s true cure and compeCi Civeness characCer Izes 
both the activities and the users . Lack of 
par ticipation. on__the part of individuals 
scoring high in T2 is sOrtiewhat surprising, in 

tha t activities such as sighs eei^ 

for pleasure, and. nature walks _ can be_isolated 
experie rices . Perhaps the crbwdirig effect of 

users upon resources has paid its toll on 

the participation level of introverted users.* 
Then again, perhaps the "Subordinatibri-Guilt" 
or i en ted ind i vidua 1 has never been a par tic i- 
pa tor . 

A2 Social Sports. Participants in "Social 
Sports" (A2) dembnstrate the same trait 
orientation as participants, in Al . Competition 
is mbre of a factor in A2, but the sbclalizirig 
characteristic is still evident . ___Once again. 
Introverted individuals.do. not participate . 
iri sbcial sports. The lack bf ariy cbrrelatibri 
wi th _ ex troyer ted individuals suggests that 
participation by Ehese Individuals Is neither 
significantly present nor absent^ The popu-- 
larity of activities enjoyed by both sexes is 
bf grbisfirig impbrtarice. Perhaps the currenC 
drive for "equality" is evident in the cor- 
relation of these activities and the related 
rieeds . 

A3 Predator Sports . . _The more uuniluajjt 
and aggressive traits evidericed iri Tl were 
significantly . correlated to A3. This supports 
Moss* contenclori Chat hunters and fishermen 
are more traditibrial, dogmatic, arid rigid. 
The."predator-prey". or "lording over" moti- 
vatibri is appafenC In Chls correlaclori. Quite 

naturally, then, the negative effect of T2 

and A3 is evident. Perhaps. it can.be concluded 
that these mbre rigid iridividuals db ribt 
ap[ireciate the intrusion of other people. 

A4 Ndturc Cbnqu G rbr/Hbrs e s . The relatibri- 

ship between. A4 and the set of trait variables 
was not sigriificarit at the .01 level, buC 
in the step-wise analysis it was noted that 
"Subordtnacton-Gatlt" oriented individuals 
tended to participate iri primitive 

ciiiuping, hiking (with packs), and horseback 
ridirig . 



A5 Bike/CoDcerts . .Specific, personality 
traits pbsitively cbrirelated with A5 were rioC 
obvious, though a negative correlation with 

T2 was reported It was thus assumed that 

the introverted "Subbrdiria tibri-Guilt" br ierited 
persons did not participate in faddish activi- 
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tics sucii as bli-yt'l inK» i"*^\U?r bike ridings . and 
oiicUobr concerts (perhaps "Rock Fescivals"). 
The lack of a specific, positive identity of 
individuals participating in these, activities 
may be duo to the faddishness of the activities J 

A6 HaEef Oriented . Water ortenced activi- 
ties were most participn ted in by those scoring 
high. in T3 and least participated in by those 
scoring high in T2. Once again it becomes 
apparent that the introverted "Subordination- 
Guilt" or iented individual is not active in 
butcioor activities. The question of reaching 
tiiese individuals is pertinent to recreology. 
?af etc t pncton tn water activities (other than 
fishing) seemed to be mostly inspired by the 
social . contac t involved rather than the goal 
of individual accomplishment. Most certainly, 
competition in water activities is important, 
but to . the lelejure resource planner it is 
hot a dbmihaht factor^ 

A7 Winter Sports . The correlation of all 
trait clusters to _winter sports indicates 
that these ac tivi ties are _ somehow both com- 
petitive and socializing in nature: Perhaps 
more detailed study concentrated on outdoor 
winter activities would yield a more precise 
measurement of ac tivi ty- trait correlations. 

Overview, A1-A7 . An overall ^'ieW of the 
relationship of personality trai'.ts or needs to 
outdoor leisure activities seemed to indicate 
a s!:rong socializing mbtivatibh in most 
activities. Introverted personalities have 
little opportunity for involvement. It is 
becoming increasingly li^^ely that aggressive, 
goal- or iented , dogma tic _ individuals. are being 
crowded in their participation and forced to 
compromise in their activity. 

IMPLICATlOt^S 

Perhaps by now some of the practical 
implications of this type of research are 
apparent. Personality traits _and activity 
clusters are the real units of measure of 
outdoor _ recreation. If we. are to be successful 
in providing the best possible outdoor recre- 
ation experiences to the public, we must 

understand (1) which activities are similar __ 
and dissimilar, and (2) wluit users are actually 
getting outof. their recreation. It :* s not 
enough to simply offer "picnicking" and count 
the users. 

How do we use the iriformatibri? Perhaps We 
will conclude that several related activities 
shoiild be offered at the same recreation, 
area cater to a given kind bf user. Results 
suggest that some, activities .-- actually 
users — heed tb be insulated frbm others; it 
is likely that where dissimilar activities iLc 
juxtaposed, a lessened recreation experience 



occurs by a sort. of conflict which has not. 
been apparent: Alternately, perhaps we will 
want to be do^ar efficient , and no t^ o 
duplicative activities. Or perhaps we should 
spread like activities at several Ibcatibris 
to. give user3 a variety of settings from 
which Co chose for recreation. Maybe we can 
save money by providing an activity that 
costs lass but meets the desired need. 

Once we know what "rewards" people are 
seeking, managers can not only respond to 
current users but also tb persbris whb aire 
not currently recrea ting because what they 
need is not available. Planners _can devise 
recrea tip n se t tings and perhaps f aci li t ies 
and activities that deliver desired rewards, 
i.e. irespbrid tb groups with known personality 
traits . They can devise, emphasize, and 
perhaps even create improved products. 



However, we make no claims at this point 
about whether people are consistent in what 
rewards they seek, or whether they seek 
different experiences at different stages in 
their life, br even firbm day to day: Neither 
do we know the effect of one niember in a 
group on others.. Do a group of teenagers, 
exhibit heeds that are the average bf member's 
individual needs, or is a range needed at a 
recreation site? Does a family have a 
complex set of requirements, and does that 
set of requirements .depend on which members 
are present, bir their age, and so forth? 
Clearly, there are many things we do not know. 

This research bffers a "window" to 
grea ter .understanding . Through it we can 
team £0. respond better to . our publics. 
Thrbugh it we can mbre efficiently plan, 
acquire, develop and even maintain and 
operate bur butdbbf recreation areas. Four 
problems must be overcome to "enlarge the 
window". .Firsts more research. of this, sort 
heeds to be cbridticted tb expand, clarify 
and confirm findings. Second, we must learn 
how to apply this new knowledge throughout 
all aspec ts of butdobr recrea tibh mariagemeri t . 
Third, how will this information be dissem- 
inated; how wilt we get recreation management 
to accept and apply these findings. Fourth, 
and finally, is there, an ethical problem: . does 
brbad cbllectibri bf this kind bf Iriformation 
involve invasion of privacy ? Beyond that , does 
it put us . in a position of having power _ over 
bur constituents — bf mblding arid shaping 
them to be what the managers or agency or 
firm wants. teC us hope these problems can 
be overcome . 
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T\BLE 7 

K« 1 .1 1 to Drt blP fSv tv«-"»'.n Activity 
Clusters and Trait Clu:>tL>rs 

AVtU^tt" ^^ (litis t Jr^^ Tratt CUisEtjfs ~ ~ 

Al siitore- Pleiisuft; T3 So*: I a 11 JJ t ion-Chanj;* 

A2 SoL'ijl Sports t3 Soc ia 1 Irat lon-Chiinge 

A3 Prcdacor Sports tl Luadcrship-OrRanlz.it ion 

A-» S«ilur».«/Con.jui.*ror-H«>r5»'3 (-) T2 Subordl nat Ion-Cull t 

A^ 31 kt- Concerts (-) T2 Subordination-Guilt 

Aft W,it»'r-Or i»*ntat ion T2 Subord Inat lon-Cul 1 1 

Tl Lt-nJership-OrKanicnt ion 

A7 Wtnti-T Sp«rt>i V- Subord lout ion-Cuil.t__ 

T3 Soriall Zii t iun-ChniiKe 
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Abstract . — Automatic , time- interval recorders 
Were used to count directibrial vehicular traffic 
PP__§_"^ultipi_e entry/exit road network in the Red 
River Gorge Geological Area, Daniel Bbbrie National 
Forest. Hourly counts of entering and exiting 
traffic differed according, to re^:order location, 
but an aggregated distribution showed a delayed peak 
in exiting traffic thought to be typical of recre- 
ation areas. The _ proportions of hourly, entering 
and exiting traffic arid weekend arid weekday traffic 
varied among locations. An exceptionally high 
weekenduse was related to occurrence of the au- 
tumri color seasdri. Subsequently, there was a 
general down-trend in weekend use.. Implications of 
traffic data for the allocatibri of resources to 
irifbrmation, interpretation, and enforcement pro- 
grams in the Red River Gorge area are discussed. 



INTRODUCTION 

Traffic counts have been used as an iri- 
dlcatbr variable fbr recreatibri use estimation 
on forest lands and developed recreation sites 
(James 1971). With few exceptibris, axle cburits, 
as opposed to vehicle counts, have been used as 
the indicator variable in regression models. 
Typically, irecbrders aire placed bri twb-way, 
single-entry roads leading to developed or dis- 
persed recreation areas. Usaatly, traffic re- 



Paper presented at the National Outdoor 
Recreation Tirerids Sytripbisium , Durham, NH, April 
20-23, 1980. 



cbrders must be harid-read at selected time 
intervals by field personnel. This paper 
reports the ase of dual-iriput, time-iriterval 
recorders to record hourly and daily varia- 
tions in traffic flow in forest areas with 
multiple eritry/exit pbirits. These recorders 
were used in a recreation use__estiination_ 
study on the Red River Gorge Geological Area 
bri the Dariiel Bbbrie Natibrial Forest. 



Data. on time variation in traffic cbiiriEs 
have iniplicatibris for the development of rec- 
reation area management plans. Recreation 
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pianriinii.cari he vlt'wed as ^ P^^o^^^^cion process 
where management ami site resources and human 
use are managed to produce recreation experi- 
ences and ultimatelY, human benefits (Driver 
and Brown t975) . It is important to know. the 
total amount and the hourly and daily patterns 
of recreation use becau:ie of their impact on 
recreation experiences, the resource base ^ and 
management loading, _Heavy amounts of recre- 
ation use can cause displacement of dissatis-- 
fied users in both time and space. It can 
also increase the probability of traffic 
accidents, forest fires, user conficts, and 
unacceptable public behavior, as well as re- 
source impacts such as trail and campground 
deterioration. Irifbrmatidn about the dis- 
tribution of recreation use is important for 
assigning of personnel and_ other management 
refiources to road and trail patrols, inter- 
pretive activities, maintenance work loads , 
requests for traffic control, and justifica-__ 
tion for requests for personnel overtime. Sll 
of Chese arc management activities which can 
contribute directly to enhancing recreational 
experiences . 



METHODS 

In the summer of 1979, a recreation use 
study was. inititated in the Red River Gorge 
Geological Area. The Gorge is a 25,750 
acre area located in the Stan tori District 
of the Daniel Boone National Forest. _Dual- 
input traffic recorders were located at six 
locations along roads near the Gorge bound- 
ary (Fig. 1). These locations are Pine Ridge, 
Roomer Ridge, Tunnel Ridge Road, Kada Tunnel, 

Road. 23, _ and CCC Camp.. At each site, in- 

ductlve loops were installed to record direc- 
tional traffic, and recorders were set to 
print and punch traffic counts at i5-minute 
intervals during the 4-mbrith study period, 

August .1 to beccmber 2, 1979. t5ata were 

punched britb 8-channel paper tape and trans- 
lated to computer cards. Data were aggregated 
into hourly and daily counts and plotted. 



RESULTS 

Although recorders were installed at six 
Ibcatibris, the traffic data for two locations — 
Kopmc r Rid ge and Tunne 1 Rid ge--we r e exc luded 
from data analysis. These recorders were_ 
located on isirigle-eritry rbads where Vehicles 
entered and exited the same point. These data 
have no effect on the . total traffic, load of 
the multiple eritry/exit rbad rietwbrk. 

Graphs of the number of vehicles plotted 
in relation to hour of the day provide infor- 
mation gnhourly patterns of vehicular traffic 
at specific Ibcatibris iri the Gorge area. Pine 

ridge .located near the Mountain Parkwav, 

appears . to_ be more impo.rtant as an. exit point 
fbr vehicular travel (Figure 2). Mbre vehicles 



are exiting than enteringat this poirit . 
There are approximately . equal amounts of 
traffic eriteririg arid exitirig this point until 
about .2 p.m.. when exiting traffic begiris td 
exceed eriteririg traffic. Exiting traffic. . 
peaks at 4..P«°i_« __Al§o characteristic of this 
point is the high volume of exiting traffic 
occur iririg iri a riarrbw time span arid a tower 
volume of ertering traffic in a wider time 
spari. 

In contrast to Pine Ridge, Nada Tunnel 
has more eriteririg than exiting traffic 
(Figure 3). The curve of the eriteririg traf- 
fic reaches its summit at 4 P?ni_. and then 
declines rapidly. Cbmpared with this curve, 
the exiting traffic curve climbs at a slower 
rate. It reaches the highest point. about 4 
p.m. and then follows a gentle declirie uritil 
6. p.m. Thereafter, the curve. drops rapidly 
similar tb the entering traffic curve. We 
suspect that most of the vehicles that depart 
between 2 and 8 p.m. are day users of the 
Gorge area. 

Iri cbriiparisbri with Pine Ridge and. Nada 
Tunnel, .CCC Camp has a ^i.fferent traffic pat- 
tern. There. are about equal, amounts of enter- 
ing and exitirig traffic at all hours of the 
day (Figure 4). These curves depict traffic 
patterns revealing heavy local use. 

__To obtain an understandingof hourly 

traffic fbr the entire gorge area, data were 
aggregated for Pine Ridge, Nada Tuririel, CCC 
Camp, and Road 23 and then plotted (Figure 5). 
There is a more rapid Increase in. the entering 
than exiting traffic uritil about 2 p«ni. At 
that time, the rate of exiting, traffic begins 
tb accelerate. Nbte, again, the delay in the 
peaking of_ exiting in relation to entering 
traffic. While we recognize . that . some resi- 
dential traffic is included iri this plbt, We 

believe that it ia typical, for a multiple 

eritry/exit fbrest area such SS the Red River 
Gorge area. 

Figure 6 shows the enteririg traffic for 
Pine Ridge. and CCC Camp throughout the study 
peribd. At Pine Ridge, there was a great 
deal of difference between weekarids arid week- 
days which suggests heavier recreational traf- 
fic eriteririg this pblrit In comparison to local 
residential traffic. CCC Camp, on the other 
hand, does not .show much variation in. weekday 
to weekend traffic suggestirig prbpbrt ibnateiy 
more residential/commercial traffic. 

Figure 7 shows the iricbmirig arid exiting 
traffic for. the aggregate of Pine Ridge, Nada 
Tunriel, Road 23, arid CCC Camp, Note the.dif- 
.ferences between weekend and weekday traffic. 
Weekend traffic is much heavier than weekday _ 
traffic which is riot surprising. Many studies 
have reported such variations in traffic pat- 
terns at recreation use areas — and researchers 
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State Road 

Forest Service Road 

Traffic Counter 




Figure 1, Locations of six dual-: 



havci used these data to stratify Che sample in 
recreation use studies. 

Note also that some of Che weekend days 
have considerably larger volumes of traffic. 
The highest one is a weekend of. peak fall 
color. Another wi^ekehd is a holiday, labor 
day weekend. In Figure 7, there appears to 
be. a downward trend in. traffic after the peak 
falJ color weekend. Although there is some 
variation from weekend to weekend, this 
variation suggests that traffic levels may be 
related to local weather, Hendee et, al, 
(19.76) reported that low levels of use were 
associated with adverse weather. 



IHPLICATTONS 

This study reports daily arid hbiirly fluc- 
tuations in traffic counts in the Red River 
Gorge area, _ To make suggestions about. the im- 
plications for recreation management planning 



S-) _,Koofoer 
fUdfc 

N PINE 
RIDCE 

iranuC traffic recdrdrrs near Gorge HmipH-iry, 

requires three assumptions. First, there are 
small variations in the proportion of recre- 
ational traffic within weekend and weekday 
strata. To the extent that there is variation, 
traffic patterns will not be valid indicators 
of volumes of recreational traffic in the Gorge 
area, A second assumption is that that pro- 
portion of recreation traffic does not_vary. 
significantly at each Craffic counter Ibcatibri 
^^i^" ^..^hort period of time, A third assump- 
tion is that accurate .direct ional traffic 
counts can be made. Our calculations show a 
traffic count error of 3 percent per site per 
day. We believe that the major cause of this 
cburi ting error was not a malfunction of traf- 
fic recorders, but rather a double count., one 
for each direction, resulting from vehicles 
^^'^yfl^I^S ^9^. thf. center of the road, A 
procedure for eliminating directional traffic 
counting error has been developed (Erickson, 
in press) , 

The data presented above have a number of 
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Figure 2.— Hourly entering arid exiting vehicular traffic between August 1 
and December 2, 1979 at Pine Ridge. 
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Figure 3.— Hourly entering and exicing vehicular traffic between August 1 
and December 2, 1979 at Nada Tunnel. 
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Figure 5.— Hourly enter iri^, arid exlcing vehicular traffic between August 1 
and December 2, 1979 at CCC Camp. 
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Figure 5. — Aggregated hourly entering and exiting vehicular traffic between 
August t and December 2, 1979 for four tocaClotxs in Che Red River 
Gorge Area. 
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Figure 6.— Dally disi:rlbution_pf entering vehicular traffic betweeri August 1 
and December 2, 1979 aC Cwo Red River Gorge entry points. 
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Figure 7. — Aggregated dally entering. and exiting vehicular traffic between 

August 1 arid December 2, 1979, for four Ibcatibris in the Red River 
Gorge Area. 
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impl Lcfit IbriM Tor rocreatlbri managemeriC plan- 
ning. Our. data, suggest t\u\t certain, roads are 
used tiibrc Heavily as entry points into the 
Gorge area, e.g., Nada Tunnel, while others 
are used more heavily as exit points, e.g.^. 
Pine Ridge. Based bri cbnmiehts received during 
ttte study period, people are not knowledgeable 
abbut the kinds of recreatiOiial opportunities 
in the Gorge area, and are not informed abbut 
Che geological significance of it^ Given the 
heavier entering traffic at Nada Tunnel, it 
would be effective to locate information/inter- 
pretive media aC Chiri location. On weekcndc. 
It may be desirable to Ibcate staff tb bbth 
control traffic at the Tunnel and to hand out 
a brochure for a self-guided auto tour 
(Sharpe, 1976) or for stimulating use disper- 
sal away from crowded sites. Nada. Tunnel is 
a single vehicle passage thrbugh the mbuhtain^ 
As a result, traffic is slowed down consider- 
ably, particularly bri weekends: 

Pine Rtdge had more exiting, than entering 
traffic. At this point, it may be appropriate 
to locate a_ departure sign. In addition^ it 
also might be desirable to locate a deposit 
box where people could place their suggestibhs 
for improving the area. 

The greatest need for road or trail 
patrbls would appear to be from 10 a.m.. to 
4 p.m. since most of the traffic is either 
entering of exiting from the Gorge area. 
After 4 p.m., entering and exiting traffic 
decreases at a rapid rate. This would appear 
tb be an appropriate time to contact campers 
to see if they have problems. This might 
also be an appropriate time to conduct an 
interpretive prbgram: 

Many of the vandal is tic. acts that occur 
in forest areas occur at night, arid traffic 
counts may be an indicator of these acts — 
even recorders are subject to tampering. 
Examination of traffic recbrds fbr days arid 
nights .when vandalism has occurred may help 
identify most likely times of occurrence and 
from where those committing the vandal is tic 
acts may have entered the system. 

From a management planning standpoint , it 
is necessary tb haVe a firm rationale for 
allocating management personnel arid bther re- 
sources. Obviously traffic in. the_ Gorge area 
iy higher bn weekerids, siiggestirig that more 
personnel should be allocated to these days. 
But ambrig weekends, use Is highly variable and 
the specific number bf persbririel rieeded must be 
decided on the basis of expected visitor load. 
An examiriatibri bf vehicular loading for one 
year should be useful for determiriirig persbririel 
rieeds for specific weekends and.other periods 
for several succeeding years: For weekends 
that are known to have high use levels, such 
as holidays or weekends at the peak of the 



fall color season, additional temporary per- 
sonnei.might be hired or reassigned to assist 
in visitor management including interpretation 
and "erif bircemerit : 

Traffic counts such as recorded during 
1979 for the Red River Gorge Area shbuld have 

use for .area management planning for a few 

years after the stiidy period: Perhaps cqaaily 
important , however , are insights that might be 
gained by 3- to 4-year repeat measures. of 
traffic periodicity and patteirris: Noticeable 
changes. in. either hourly or daily pattern of 
use cbuld iridicate evolving changes in these 
patterns or in the type of users. Forest rec- 
reation management is greatly in. need of sucli 
indicators of change sb that evblutibri of use 
patterns can be detected rapidly. 

In summary, hourly, dally and saasbrial 
traffic -flow records seem to be useful manage- 
ment and prbgram schediilirig tools^ There ts 
much we_ dc not know about interpreting traffic 
flbws, but further research and management 
application should teach us a great deial. 
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As societal and economic_ pressures mold 
and alter patterns of human behavior, the 
outdoor recreation planner gazes into the mil- 
ange of "crerid daCa" developed Co simplify 
his planning efforts and 

Planning without empirical data dh which 
to base_2ound decisions or solutions is some— 
whaC akin Co skydiving wich a businessman's 
umbrella ~- things go well unti 
moment of truth when_responsiveness to need 
must be evaluated. Planning for cross- 
country skiing has not enjoyed the security of 
a strong research base and only recently has 
there begun to emerge a somewhat accurate 
picture of the needs being expressed by the 
participanCs in Chls Very rapidly growing 
winter actiyi ty^^ Where are the data coming 
from and are some data better than_ others? 
Do we hang our planner's hats on the ecdribmic 
approaches suggested by Keith (1980)^ the 
behavioral CacC Caken by Driver and Knopf 
(1977) ,_the "opportunity spectrum'' ahalys^ 
of Ballman ( 1980) , the social/psychological 
experience aCtrlbuCe sCudles by Haas, Driver 
and Brown (1980), or is it possible to sim- 
ply reach into each, process and extract 
those insights which can improve the planner's 
ability to eclectically synergize solutions 
Co managemenc problems? 

In arecent Michigan study (Stynes 1980) , 
interrelationships between wlriCer recreaClon 
activities were explored in order to extract 
data which could be used in planning and fore- 
casting management and user heeds peculiar to 
winter recreation. Studies such as this can 
help facIlICaCe a greaCer use of existing 
data from multiple sources rather than_re- 
inventing the wheel everytime new information 



Paper prepared for the. National. Outdoor 
Recreation Trends Symposium, Durham, NH, April 
20-23, 1980. 



Is needed. Available data which suggest that 
people participate in a particular activity in 
a particular setting or circofflstance because 
they expect to harvest a particular value or 
realize a particular and predictable_recre~ 
ation experience (Driver and Brown 1980), 
further suggest an almost mandatory analysis 
ofmultiple discipline research_ concepts as 
well as data. Such analysis will help bring 
^rend data into focus for application to 
planning and management problems. 

Some of the more promising research be- 
ing done touches upon Che Imagery of certain 
activities and the niotivational effects of 
common, and unique _ images. __ The data_of_the 
USDA, ForesC Service (1980) study of "Growth 
?P^§?.^^:^1_°I_ the Skier Market .. ." s to add 
support to research conducted in the State of 
Maine over the past few winters. In particu- 
lar, the concept of "psychological" (equates 
with the "experience oppor canities" proposed 
by Driver and Tocher 1970^^ Hendee 1974, _and 
Brown, et.al. 1979). is derived- from specific 
imagery extracted through data analysis of 
the Maine studies _ (Newby and Lilley 1978, 1980; 
Newby and Warner 1980), Ic Is hypochesized 
that much of the motivation for participation 
in a particular recreation activity is derived 
from Che "images" held of that activity. This 
also ties in with the "experience opportuni- 
ties" concept previously mencloned, buc per- 
haps the rriore important aspect is that a 
ing the specif ic . activity image becomes a 
stronger rtioClVaCibri Chan the actual participa- 
^i9P__i?.. the activity . The attempts of the 
individual to. adopt a_ specif ic activity Image 
with its predictable behavior should serve as 
indicators of trends which can aid planners 
and managers in meeting parctelpant needs. 



The process of defining indica tors _ of 
trends in such outdoor fecreaClon acCiVities 
as alpine skiing, nordic skiing and snow- 
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niobiiin^ lhvi>lvL's •in«J lyztng pnrticlpattd^ data 
and shifts. in use patterns over. time. Re- 
search conducted bri these activities across 
the United States is producing the kinds of 
data needed Co define trends which in turn, 
are useful to planners arid mariagers iri both 
public and private sectors of winter recrea- 
tion mariagemierit ^ 

Trend Data ForJ^at? 



To illustrate . the kinds of trend data 
that might be useful Co management, a study 
of cross-country skiers in Maine was cbri- 
ducted over.d_three year period.. The last 
winter (1976-77) studied iri depth provided 
some rather detailed data on use^ preferences, 
arid behavioral variations among cross-country 
skiers (a sample of 1052 skiers was dbtairied 
by quest ionnaire) Although only a small 
part of the data will be presented here, sever- 
al interest ing irisigh ts were developed cbri- 
cerning the cross-country skier. 

The principal trend data to be address- 
ed will deal first of all with cross-country 
skier use patterns, follbwed by sbme iriter- 
actions with downhill _ skiing ,_ and lastly 
with some trericl relatibrishlp between the 
cross-country skier and snowmobiling, this 
data Is presented primarily to show how 
trend data can be of assistance to mariagemerit 
rather. than to present it as a methodological 
arialysls. Aribther meChbdblogy stady Is.just 
too much of a temptation to become tbtally 
Immersed In wha t _LaPage. ( 19 71) once referred 
to as "research fbgweed", 

Crbss-Cburitry Skiing Use Trends in Maine 

One measure of trends in an activity 
is the exterit tb which iridivlduals participate 

or vary participation during the week and 

from year to year. tookiGg_at .Maine skiers 
we found that during the 1976-1977 crbss- 
country skiing season, 77. A percent of the 
qiiestibririaire respondents skied .cn weekends 
and they averaged l^.l_days (Mediari = 12 days) 
of participation (Table 1). Interestingly, 

TABLE I : Days of Crbss-Cburitry 

Participation on Weekends 
(Maximum = 39 days) 

Number of Days Percent of Respondents 



1-5 
.6-10 
11-15 
16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
>30 



18.0 
31.2 
15 
19 

5 

6 

4 



ofi weekdays, 60.6 percent. of the respondents 
skied and they averaged 21 . 5 days (median = 
15 days) .of cross-country skiing (Table 2). 
Thesie skiers averaged 2,6 hours of skiing on 
weekdays whereas the weekend skiers averaged 
A; 2 hours. 

TABLE 2: Days of Crbss-Cburitry 

Participation on Weekdays 
(Maxtmam = 82 days) 

Number of Days Percent of Respondents 



1-5 


18.5 


6-10 


21.2 


11-15 


13.2 


16-20 


13.9 


21-25 


6.0 


26-30 


6.5 


31-35 


3.3 


36-40 


3,2 


Al-AS 


1.6 


46-50 


3.6 


51-55 


0.5 


56-60 


3.0 


>60 


5.4 




100.0 



These data suggest that use patterns for 
cross-country skiing are somewhat different 
than those. of downhill skiing, e.g. ^ cross-, 
cburitry skiirig is better distributed through- 
put the week, therefore, weekend peaking may 
be less of a probletn to management. 

Looking at some additional . trends might 
alsb prbvide the raariager with added Insights 
for planning use and opportunity management. 
For instance, the changes, in the amount of 
skiirig frbm year tb year has signflcance and 
demonstrates some definite trends^ Among the 
crbss-councry skiers from the .sample popula- 
tion who had skied before 19 76-1977 (ri=64l) , 

55^9 percent said thay skied more in 1976- 

1977 thari previous winters, 30. 6. percent said 
they skied the same amount, and 13.6 percerit 
Stated that they skied less (Table 3) . 



TABLE 3: 



Number of Days of Participation 
by Cbmparlson with Previous Use 
Patterns 



Current vs. 
Previous Use 

Less 
More 
Same 



Mediari Number 
of Weekdays 

10 

is 

15 



Mediari Number 
of Weekend ^aye 

10 
15 

14 



Thbse isrhb ribw ski more and Chose who skt 
the same amount as in previous years are es- 
sentially the same whereas, those who_ski 
less do so by about 33% fewer days. Iriterest- 
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in^»ly, tlitist? wlio wI'Vl- .skiing less were younger 
and gfiieraiiv s(n>;if (tahU* 4), Qujsstions 
about future par c tc tpac ton islioweU ChaC more 
than two- thirds (68.1%) of the respondents 
planned to increase. their next year's cross- 
country skiing participation over that of 
thflr 1976^1977 activity levels. Approximately 



TABLE 4: Age and Marital Status of 
Skiers by Use Comparisons 









Current vs. 


Median 


Percent 


ProvioiiS tl.se 


Age Groups 


Single 


Less 


20-24 


83.3 


More 


30-34 


38;5 


Same 


30-3^» 


32 . 



thirty percent planned to continue their pre- 
sent level of. activity and only a little r^ver 
two percent planned to reduce their number of 
skiing occasions. 



If we look the reasons for plans to 
ski more or less, compared to the 1976-1977 
levels, we see that new or increased interest 
accounted for the shift to more skiing, 
whereas, those who planned to ski less_ gave 
changed or changing opportunities as the 
principal reason (Table 5) . These same ba- 
sic reasons were given for current shifts tn 
activity levels. Seasonal snow conditions 



TABLE 5: Percentage of Respdhdehts Indicating 
Specific Reasons for Planning to 
Cross-Country Ski More or Less 



Reason 

for 
Change 


Indications 
Less 
Participation 
(n-22) 


X Indications 
Moire 
Participation 
(n=685) 


Changing _ _ 
Oppbr tiiri i ties 


50.0 


37.3 


Changing Interest 
or Attitude 


31.8 


46.8 


Changed Skiing 
Conditions 


22. 7 


il.3 


Social 

interactions 




13.1 


Other Reasons 


9.1 


11.1 



(too iittie snow, poor due to warm weather,, 
more snow, etc.) usually accounted for cdnsi- 

?^^P9^^?y shifts and were not really 
a part of definable trends. 



Ano ther trend , which was noted in use 
patterns, surfaced, as years of participation 
in cross-country skiing were cbmF>ared with 
future involvement. For example, more than 
severiCy-five percent of Che respondents who 
had skied for more than a year planned to in- 
crease their participation in subsequent years. 



4^_l?2st during the early years of involyement, 
after which use levels tended to level off. 
Most changes in activity levels or frequency 
were most dynamic in the _ par ticipation yearsi 
2 Co 5, and more particularly with regard to 
those who had cross-country skied for three 
years . .Within this group , 36 . 7 percent .plan- 
ned to increase their crdss-cburitry skiing 
activity in subsequent years , The median 
years of involvement for those planning to 
ski less was fbiir years, five years for those 
planning to ski the same amount i and four years 
for Chose planning Co ski more. 



Availability of opportunity is a_ principal 
rnbCivaCbr for change in acCivity levels arid a 
variable often expressed was that of proximity 
to skiing opportunities. 

Travel Distance Trends 

in Crbss-Cburitry Skiing 

. . One of the major differences between the 
behavibr bf the crbss-cbunt ry skier and the 
downhill skier has to do with the opportunity 
to participate. Wichifi Chis variable, Che 
distance a skier must go to participate in 
his chosen winter recreation activity becomes 
a significant el ertieri t . Many crbss-cbiirit ry 
skiers state they have greater opportunity to 
participate because they, don't have to travel 
very far tb firid a suitable area fbr skiing. 
In 1976-1977, study respondents traveled a 
median, distance on weekdays of 1-5 miles arid 
arid 6-10 miles on weekend ^ays_(Table 6)-.^ the 
median longest trip takenby cross-country 
skiers Co an area for skiing was 41-60 miles. 



For 64.3 percent of_the respondents who 
had skied before 1976-1977, the areas where 
they skied in 1976-1977 were the same distance 
as previous years. . (Table. 7) . For those who 
traveled clbser tb hbme, the mediari Ibrigest 
trip was between 4l and 60 miles; those who 
traveled furfher from home went from 81 Co 100 
miles; and the median distance traveled by 
those having the_ same_ travel, patterns , wasL 
from 41 Co 60 miles (Table 8). The cbinparisbris 
of distance traveled by longest skiing trips 
taken, weekday travel, and weekend travel 
with thbse who declared that they had skied 
closer; further; or the _ same, dis tance .from 
home also provide some insight iriCb behavioral 

_ ('^^^1^ ?)_• In most instances, the 
cross-country skier is either . skiing closer 
tb hbme br at least is ribt gbirig further away 
to ski. The high percentages of individuals 
who ski within a relatively close distance Co 
hbme regardless bf the shifts in their declar- 
ed travel distances, perhaps, would suggest 
ChaC planners arid managers shbiild consider 
bo th proximity and basic m prime 
criteria, in. evaluating what and where opportu- 
nities ishbuld be pirbvided. 

Although shifts in the distance craveted 
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TABLE 6: Travel Distance (one way) bri Weekdays, Week ends, and tongest Trip 



Miles 


Longest 
Trip (%) 




6.5 


t-5_ 


10.9 


6-10 


11.1 


11-20 


9.5 


21-40 


8.3 


41-60 


7.4 


61-80.. 


8.3 


Bi-mo 


8;6 


101-125 


6.5 


126-150 


5.9 


151-175 


3.0 


176-200 


3.7 


201-300 


6.4 


>300 


3^9 




100.0 



Average Weekend Average Weekday 

Travel Distanc e- travel Distaric • 

18.4 39.9 

23.5 38.8 

18.6 11.7 
10.1 Ai7 

6.8 2.1 

6.3 (over 4Q )_2.8 

4.9 100.0 
2.9 

2.7 

(over 125 ) 5.8 
100.0 



TABLE 7: Travel Distance for Cross-Country Skiing 
in 1976-1977 Compared to Previous Winters 



Relative Dtstance Traveled % of Respondents (n=626) 
^^-^^"^^ 13,7 
Further from Home 22.0 
Same Distaricie from Home 64.3 



TAFiLE C: 



Travel 
Distance 
(Miles) 



Travel Distances (one way) by Percent of Skiers f.pr Relative Travel 
Patterns on Weekdays, Weekends, arid Longest Trip Taken. 

Percent of Respondents 



Closer Further 



Same 



Week^rid Travel 



Closer 



Further 



Same 



LbrigesC Trip 



Closer 



Further 



Same 



less than 1 43.3 


45. 


6 


39. 


7 


23 


.8 


10 


.6 


19 


.9 


5 


.9 


2 


9 


6 


5 


1-5 38.8 


32. 


2 


39. 


9 


26 


2 


22 


0 


22 


.9 


9 


4 


3 


6 


10 


6 


6-10 10.4 


8. 


7 


12. 


3 


23 


8 


16 


7 


19 


.9 


8 


2 


9 


5 


12 


6 


11-20 4:5 


6. 


8 


3. 


8 


I 


0 


10 


6 


9 


.0 


10 


6 


4 


4 


10 


6 


21-40 


1. 


9 


2. 


8 


1 


1 


9 


8 


6 


.6 


11 


8 


5 


1 


8 


1 


41-60 (oj^^r)3.0 


4. 


8 


i. 


5 


3 


6 


7 


6 


6 


.9 


11 


8 


6 


6 


8 


1 


61-80 










3 


6 


6 


1 


5 


.3 


8 


2 


10 


9 


8 


3 


81-100 














3 


8 


2 


.4 


5 


9 


II 


7 


7 


8 


101-125 










1 


2 


3 


0 


2 


.4 


1 


2 


11 


7 


6 


8 


over -125 










4 


7 


9 


8 


4 


.7 


27 


0 


33 


6 


20 


6 


100.0 


too. 


0 


100. 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


10 b 


0 


idb 


d 


100. 


0 


100 


0 
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I'ABLE 9: Ski I hp, Airtlvlty Comparisons AfCer 
Taking Up Cross-Coun try Skiing. 



Amount, of Downliili 
Skiing 



More 
Same 
Cess 



% of Respondents 

Downhill & Cross-Country 

Ski 

10, 3 
23.8 
65.9 



by Che cross-councry skier are interesting, 
some of the other trends seem to provide 
deeper insight concerning . the participants 
in this activity. The relacionships between 
downhill _skiing, snovnnobiling , and cross- 
country skiing are. but a few of interactive 
trends which, have been studied; 

Downhill and Cross-Country Skiing 
Relat ionship Trends 

In the Maine study, 74.9 percent of the 
cross-country skiers had participated in 
downhill skiing. Of these, 63-9 percent indi- 
cated that they had reduced their level of 
participation in downhill skiing since taking 
up crbss-couritry skiing (Table 9). The 
reasons given for downhill skiing less were 
nuraerous and varied but high costs, crowding, 
arid chariged bpiabrturiity (time and facility 
proximity) were_ dominant (Newby and Lilley 
1980). Among Chose who downhill Ski less 
after taking up cross-cburitry skiing, the 
high expenses of .downhill skiing, was indicated 
as a reasbri by 57.2 percent of the respondents. 
Additional reasons for the shifts in activity 
are given in Table 10. 

TABLE lb: Principal Reasons for Decisions 
to Downhill Ski Less. 



Reasons 



% of Those 
SJcii ng-llregs- 



Dbwrihill Expensive; 

X-C Cheaper 
Crbss-Cbuntry Skiing 

Less Crbwded 
prefer Cross-Country Skiing 
Downhill Skiing less Available 
Cross-Country Safer & Within 

Abilities. . 
Crbss-Cburitry Mb re Available 
Cross-Country Provides More 

Exercise . . 

Dislike Downhill Social 

Atmosphere 
Crbss-Cbuntry Quieter 

Dislike Downhill Skiing 

Family S Friends Can Participate 

Better in X-C 
Reason Not Related to Cross-Country 
Other 



57: 


:2 


27. 


.2 


25. 


.9 


18. 


.5 


13. 


.4 


11: 


: 7 


7. 


.0 


6. 


.0 


6. 


,0 


5. 


,5 


A. 


,3 


3. 


,7 


8. 


,6 



For shifts in activity wherein those who 
had taken up cross-country but were downhill 
skiing morei the two principal. reasons .given 
were first, increased availability bf dbwri- 
hill skiing opportunties (28.8% of partici- 
pants) and secondly, an .expressed preference . 
for the downhill sport (23.8% bf participants). 
Respondents who now downhill ski more ex- 
piriessed reasbris which were less specific but 
do show simiidr kinds of criteria (Table 11). 

TABLE 11: Principal Reasons for Decisibris 
to Downhill Ski More, 



Reasons 



Downhill Skiing Mbre Available 

(Time,. Proximity, etc.) 
Prefer Downhill Skiing 
Family Can Dovmhill Ski Also 
Not Related to_Cross- Country 
Dbwrihill Mbre Exercise 
Other 



% of Those 
Skiing -More 
(fi^)-- 

28.8 

23:8 

3.8 

5.0 

2.5 
13.8 



Research conduc ted . by others has sug- 
gested that perceived high cbsCs, crowaing, 
and relative opportunity to participate are 
conmion concerns which shape the trends of 
winter recreatiori activities (Haas, et.al. 
1980; Smith. 1980^ USDA, Forest Service . 1980; 
Stynes 1980). There are sufficiently large 
enough numbers of individuals who both down- 
hill and cross-country ski to warrant further 
analysis bf the interactions in order that 
the concepts such as the opportunity spectrum 
concepts proposed by. Driver, and Brown (1978) 
might becbihe applicable in day-to-day resource 
management... Trend data analysis and respon- 
sive flexible management prbgransaing can be 
achieved to more fully satisfy participant 
needs . 

Participation in. winter recreation acti- 
vities is really riibre broadly based than many 
resource managers care to admit . T^§y also 
tend to dislike accepting the fact that 
there are many "shared" elements bf isrinter 
recreation activities but perhaps more impor- 
tantly they tend to dismiss the oftentimes 
small incompatibilities whi^ dif- 
ference between an "experience" and a . . 
"quality experience" » Crbss-cburitry skiers 
and snowmobile users are often thrown into 
the same area to "experience" their individ- 
ual activities, but can this be done? Are 
the experience _ di f f erences great or are they 
relatively minisciile yet extremely critical 
to need satisfaction? Trend data produce 
some insights which are important to both, 
user arid resource mariager, particularly wheri 
confronted with such seemingly incompatible 
activities as cross-country skiing and snow- 
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moh 1 1 1 lis ' 

Cross-Country Skiing and Snowmof5iiing 
Interaction Trends 



TABLE l4: Reasons For Snovnnqiji ling Less 
After Taking Up Cross-Country 
Skiing (Percent of Respondents 
Wiiere n=264) 



Of all the winter rtcreation activity 
combiiiat iuriH possible, cross -country skiing 
and snuurinobiling seem to be the most pola- 
rized; Perhaps a took at some basic.dcita 
iiiny verify or refute this cbricept. In the 
Maine study of cross-country skiers, 34,8 
percent of the respondents had either 
borrowed, owned, and/or rented a snowmobile 
during the 1976-1977 winter season (Table 12). 

TABLE 12: PurcLMit ages of Kes pond ents Sub- samp le 
(n=363) who Borrowed, Owned, or 
Re h ted a Shbwrnbbile . 



Use Status 

Borrowed 

Owned 

Rented 



% of 



27,2* 
16.0 
2.5 



Of those who had used a shbvMibbile (h=363), 
72. 7_ percent Indicated they used the snow- 
mobile less jfteh after they began cross- 
country skii ig (Table 13) . interestingly, 
those who continued to snowmobile, generally 
tended to assume the role and perceived 
imagery of the activity in which they were 
participating. I^ere perceived conflicts 
surfaced, the cross-country skier (whb may 
also snowmobile) tended to Ise more intoler- 
ant during participation, i.e., this 
individual might almost seem to be Dr. 
Jeckyt and Mr. Hyde, depending on which 
role or image he was currently adopting. 



TABLE 13: 



Activity 
L evel s— 



Snbwmobiling Ac tivity . (Percent) of 
Respondents After Taking Up Crbss- 
Country Skiing. 



All Users 



Source _of_Snov7inobile 
[Bbrrbisred | Owned | Rented | 



More_ 
The Same 
Less 



4.1 
23.2 

100. 0 



5.5 
23.2 

100.0 



3.1 

25.2 
71.7 



5.6 
33.3 
51.1 



100.0 100.0 



Some bf the primary reasons for snow-_ 
mobiling less were (a) dislike for snowmbbil- 
irig, (b) more interest. in cross-country 
skiing, and (c) reduced bppbrturiity to snow- 
mobile (Table 14). Such concerns as noise, 
smell, arid erivirbrirtieritat intrusion of ten. were 
heavy contributors to dislike of snbwmobilirig 
and resultant reduced participation. 



Reason 

Dislike Snowinobiling 
Mbre Interested iri 

Cross-Country 
Less OpporCunlty to 

Snbwiiiobile 
Dislike Associated 

Erivirbrimerital IriipacC 
Cross-Country Provides 

More Exe.rcise 
Cost bf Showmbbilirig 
Never Developed Taste for 

Sribwmbbltlrig 
Family and Friends Don't 

Participate 

Other 



% of Respondents 

36.0 

27:3 

21.6 
9.8 
9.5 

b:3 

6.4 

3.4 

3:8 



For those individuals who srib\vmbbiled 
more after taking up cross-coun.try skiing, the 
rriaj or reasbri for doing so was the Increased 
opportunity, however^ only 15 persons of the 
sample population (n-lb42) had. actually in- 
creased their showmbbilirig activity. Iri most 
instances either availability of a snowmobile 
or desire to fully capitalize on machine in- 
vestment were motivations behind greater or 
increased opportunity for snowmobiling. 

The principal interac t ion between the 
cross-country .skier and the snowmobiler was 
in the area of tblerarice for each bthcr: 
Snowmobilers expressed no concern with sharing 
ari area with or ericburiterlng a skier, whereas 
the cross-country skier had almost uriariimbus 
Intolerance for_ encounters _with_ snowmobilers. 
Wheri a sribwmobiler also skied, he adopted 
basically the same attitude and expressed a 
strorig dislike for what Newby and_ Warner,. 
(1980) described as the "crude bullies bf 
field and forest".. The intricacies of this 
role adbptlbri are Interesting and sugges t. per- 
haps that trend eyaluat ion mus t address what 
might.be termed the "psychological contracts" 
assbciated isrith participatibri iri each recre- 
ation activity. 



IMPLICATIONS OF TREND ANALYSIS 

Researchers who develop trend data and 
those who interpret that data frequently loss 
sight bf a real value assbciated with under- 
standing trends, i.e . , the potential to sat- 
isfy human need through better management, 
^ith the complex array bf bppbr turiities iri 
winter recreation, it is pathetic and perplex- 
ing that the research being done has no common 
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fdciis — ho tie I Uu'rati' .'ittempt to sblve rhahage- 
ment problems or addrcftjs human need. In a 
recenC symposturn, no less Chan fifEeen papers 
were presented on cross-country skiing topics. 
Those in the audience who came seeking possible 
management solutions went away shaking their 
head» wondering why all the existing data 
were not analyzed and focused to help them. 
After all, isn't there difference between 
applied research and pure research? Yet, 
from a research standpoint the symposium was 
a success , mainly because the data were broad 
and. deep in scope, nontheiess, the J;ncerpre- 
tatidhs were harrow ahd shallow. Why? To 
help answer the question, let's explore the 
Issue o f cross-country skiing and the appli- 
cation of current trend analysis. 

Trend data for cdmparisbh betweeh 
cross-country skiing participants on weekends 
versus weekdays shows Chat cross-counCf y 
skiing is distributed throughout the week. 
This might eliminate the need to manage for 
peak periods on weekehds — or does it? We 
also see that weekday users ski fewer hours 
per day (2.6 hrs.) than weekend users (4.2 hrs.) 
but ski more days per season. In additioh, 
weekday skiers ski_ closer to home but may. 
double Chelr travel distance for a weekend 
.??"ip • _ .^^'^^rC^^^.^y. this suggests po tential 
marketing analysis — but does it_ really tell 
managers what they waht to khdw about pro- 
viding opportunities and meeting needs? 
Quantification often provides results which 
are tod abstract, too esoteric, too general, 
or too specific to be of use to managers and 
planners. Indeed, the researcher may prdVe 
his results to be reliable, but he may also 
prove them to be invalid and useless within 
the reiiltris of practical assistah'ce td the 
manager. Many managers are concerned about 
shifts:., shifts from or among winter recre- 
ation activities. What are these shifts and 
what are the frequencies or relative perman- 
ahcies of these shifts? Most changes are 
occurring during the active learning years 
of involvement . with an activity, ie., during 
the third td sixth years. These are the years 
most critical to supply/demand decisions, 
therefore, sensitivity to reasons or motiva- 
tions to chahge, to adopt, to complemeht, or 
to drop an activity is of particular importance 
to tnahagers. 

Per!iaps the Image held of a recreation 
activity may be the best barometer to measure 
shifts. Think about it; what are the popular 
images today? What were they flVe years ago? 
Possibly, images and . imagery may^be more im- 
portant to - understand than the motivations, 
for a particular behavidr patteirh. A tragic 
flaw in the analysis of trend data is that 
participant responses are often tailored to 
fit their image of what an activity is all 
about. Their participation .is . of ten a re- 
flectibh dhly of the ihdividiial ' s desire td 
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adopt the image df the activity — that's 
their, mo tivation . Cross-cpuntry skiers may. 
Well be skiing more on Weekdays than weekehds 
because it is easier to assume . the role or 
iiDage on weekdays . The . image (myth induced) 
df the crdss-cdiihtry sRieir most dfteh articu- 
lated vocally and pictorally is that of a 
solitary figure etching fine lines in the 
uhbrol5en snow — ah image that is hew, unique, 
and wholesome — an. image as complex as the 
people adopting It (NeWby and Warher 1980) . 
?^§^^'rn4 use is often social interaction moti- 
vated and the antithesis of the imagery of 
the crdss-couhtry skier. The motivatiohs 
(image adoption) are undoubtedly different 
and management action Co satisfy motivated 
need must also be different. 

The cdhcept of iriia^e adopt ioh is hot new 
nor are the principles undefined or_ unre- 
searched, however, the questldh inlght be 
asked, does image adoption reflect the inner 
self and result_in behavior which is defini- 
tive in terms df image cdhscidushess and 
image strength? Images may be the vehicles 
for _ various degrees of self-expression and 
may be tailored td couhter the physical, 
psychological, social, and economic con- 
straints imposed on the Individual, The 
myths , images , _and behavior associated with 
cross-country skiing are probably more im- _ 
pdrtaht td uhderstaridihg this wihter activity 
than are all the long arrays of computer- 
generated data. combined,. The numerous sta- 
tistical profiles available are ihformative 
and often impressive but not terribly en- 
lightening , 

When only the_ experience itself is ana- 
lyzed, a great deal df cdhfusioh begihs to 
surface. Are we perhaps leaving out the land 
resources? After all this Is the setting or 
M^^^4?°P the activity . this is what the 

managers must also manage. A. sense of identi- 
fiable "place" (having a specific image) is 
also a requirement in the image fulfillment. 
In short, the researchers should be acutely 
aware df the "psy chdldgical contract" that 
rests in the. minds of the _ participants . . . the . 
contract that Is written in mental images and 
is either fulfilled or denied by the actual 
participation in the activity within a cer- 
tain settihg dr place. Each image, each 
place , each psychological contract helps 
define how to meet the individual's needs i 
ahd these are all part df the trend arialysis 
leading to management problem-solving. 

To date, researchers have not programmed 
the image of a user and his resource into a 
comp.^cer terminal. That is hdt td say it 
^^'D^t be done before long_, but it is import- 
ant to remember that, a land resource has de- 
fihable attributes which create images ih 
function as well as form. Users probably 
seek out particalr resources (landscapes) 
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which meoc tUu requirements that they have 
mentaiiy created to meet their heeds ,moti- 
vattons and preferences. If this sounds like 
a myth, that Is exactly the point, because 
imagabiiity is often associated with mental 
projections of myths and the desire to iden- 
tify with those myths as part of the" behavioral 
progression within the iaasic needs hierarchy. 

The paradox of images and myths is that 
they are real; they are. manufactured; they 
lead to stereotyping; they are associated 
with self-image; they create identity; and 
their adoption supports concepts of self. 
They are the foundation of the imagabiiity of 
a recreation activity. Yet, we know so very 
little about them because bur data collection 
and interpretations focus on quantification 
of users and parctcipation patterns.- The 
interaction of resource imagery with the myths 

and the images supporting a particular 

activity has been and perhaps will .continue 
to be themost difficult variable for the re- 
searcher to isolate. 

Perhaps this is the time to stop making 
the pretense that alt qualities, are quanti- 
fiable and those qualities which are not 
quantified are not important.. The scientist 
clad in white coat arid clutching his volomes 
of computer print-outs may have valuable in- 
fo rmat ion and he may prove his objectivity, 
but many managers dbri*t seem tod impressed 
these_days._ They still have their problems 
to solve. Perhaps the trend of trend data . 
analysis should be to bring the interpretation 
of trends within_a_ context of imagery, image 
adoption, image fulfillment and behavior pro- 
files which effect not only the users but 
the managers* resources. Certainly this will 
require some innovat iye procedures for using 
quantified data within the more qualitative 
realms but the rewards may be more richly re- 
warding than the eyerpresent cry— "MORE 

DATA IS NEEDEDl" Much of these types of data 
arc available for winter recreation activities. 
We j.ust seem to lack the imperative heeded to 
reach but beyond the secure bounds of quanti- 
fication and cautious extrapblatibn: Perhaps 
now is the time to start a trend... a trend 
that sythesizes the existing quantitative and 
qualitative data into a net i^esult which is 
capable of solving problems for resource man- 
agement arid huiriari riieeds. 
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A i'dSSlBLE RAILROAD ORiENtED SCENARIO IN POTOMAC RIVER BASIN PLANNING-^ 

George H. Siehl^ 



A trend may develop in which railroads become lifeline? 
beCween rural and urb.^:n populations. For Instance, the rail- 
road along the Potq^.;*c River presently serves coinmuters trom 
Washington's western suburbs. The railroad could be used to 
rec lairti surface mined areas in the upper portion of the 
Potomac. These same lines can also open western Maryland as 
a.recreation resource to Washington, D.C, residents.. Multi- 
ple use of railroads is a trend recreatlonists would find 
beneficial. 



My remarks are directed to one possible 
future for recreation in the Potomac River Basin 
a future which would see the expanded use of* Che 
existing railroad system through the basin. The 
scenario is__an extension of a report done. for. 
the Seriate Committee on Gdverrimerital Affairs in 
i979. A version of the report has been repro- 
duced by the .Congressional Research. Service with 
permissidri of the Committee under the title 
Outdoor Recreation Consideration in River Basin 
Plariri trig arid Mariagemenc ; Copies are available 
upon request. 

The porposes of the report were listed as: 

1. To identify and review some of the new 
river relevant resource management and 
erivirohmehtal programs that have been 
authorized since the early 1960*3; 

2. To show some of Che changed j.ic 
perceptions of river and other natural 
resource management approaches; 

3. To discuss pertinent shifts iu public, 
sentiment toward the issues of economic 
growth and the role of government; 

4. To anticipate the Possible changes 
which may follow from the above con" 
sideratibriis with regard to butddbr 
recreation and landscape preservation; 
and 
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5- To apply these considerations to a 
single river basin., the Potgniac, and 
lipeciilate dri how these cbrislderatidris , 
and perceptions might be incorporated 
in planning for the future of that 
basin . 

It is to the last of these purposes chat 
this paper is addressed. 

TOMORROW'S POTOMAC 

Tomorrow's Potomac — and To nior row * s America — 
are riot likely to be based upbri recreatibri; 
neither is it likely, one hopes, that issues 
such as war and peace, energy supplies, or 
iriterpersbrial relations will worsen to the point 
where life is reduced Co a* stark, continual. 
sCruggle fbr Survival: RecreaCibn Is riot the 
most important mat Cer before our elected leaders , 
but it. is_ importanc enough to deserve considera- 
tion wheri issues of greater import are belrig 
decided. Within this framework , what are the 
prospects for recreation in the Potomac River 
Basin? 

First, the PbComac Basin Planners could 
make use of any of the new approaches to resource 
management which have been_ developed elsewhere 
by the federal, state, br Ibcal gbverrimerits br 
by the private sector. To the extent that these 
off-the-shelf approaches are_n0C compatible with 
the specific circumstances of the Potomac River- 
Basin, _ they can. be.adapted to specific needs and 
situaCioris Iri the Pbtbraac reglbri: 



Additionally_i the abundant intellectual 
resources bf the Pb tbmac Basin cbiild supply riew 
approaches to managing the man-land interaction. 
These new approaches might_best.be directed to 
forging programs which deal with ehvirbrimerital 
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pirbblenis wlilli* pn>vlUlh^; recreatibrial benefiEs, 
anci tp.ciuvuioping an unergy/t ransportiitioh sys-- 
teiii which allows for conCtnuacton of a broad 
rangu of recreational out lets^ Rliile these two 
concepts do not exhaust the possible new 
approaches to affbrdirig recreaCibnal opporCu- 
nitics in the Potomac River Basin, their imple-- 
njencacton could do much to ensure , that out- 
door recreation options could be increased as 
needed . 

M ined to nd Rccla fflation 



As an example of Che kind of envl ronmencal 
problem which might be solved so as to provide 
recreational .benefits as a byproduct , _ there is 
the matter of surface miriirig of coal in the 
upper portion of the Potomac Basin. 

the mountainous reaches of the upper basin 
are generally under. forest cover. or in some 
kind bf agricultural use. In Chls CbndiCibfl 
they provide economic ret urns through the har- 
vesting of timber or agricultural products; . 
wildlife habitat is undisturbed; a variety bf 
recreationalactivities is possible; and any 
bff-site envirbnmehEal damage is minimal. 

When surface mining takes place,, the tim- 
ber must be harvested bri a bhe-time basis before 
mining hegins, and the coal is recovered. These 
would be Che economic benefits of mining. Nega- 
tive factors involved in surface mihihg include 
elimination of. the recreation potential; loss 
bf wildlife habitat; and, in many cases, the 
beginning of serious off-site ehvirbnmerital 
damage sach as siltation. 

In the post mining phase, if there is no 
reclamaCibn, Che situation results in no eco- 
nomic costs to restore the contour arid vegeCa- 
tion of the site, but places the land in condi- 
tibri tb be used fbr other purposes and elimi- 
nates off-site environmental damage. 

Imaginative prbgrams fbr reclaiming surface 
mined mountainous areas could include use of the 
mined area by Che coal cars which now return 
there empcy. 

Similarly , sludge from water - treatment 
plants could be brought in to facilitate the 
process of revegetating the landscape or 
upgrading the sbil fbr agricultural use. 

White these acCtons would help to solve 
several environmental problems, recreation 
could benefit through use of the area for appro-- 
priate butdbbr activities. Off-road vehicles 
could use a part of the area and the reclama- 
Cibn plan could lead to development . of an area 
suitably contoured fbr dbwhhill skilrig. ResCbr- 
aCion of vegecacive cover which could provide 
fbbd arid shetcer fbr wildlife . could increase 
huncing opporcunicies. Creation bf lakes br 
ponds on Che previously mined lands could pro- 
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vide wacer-based recreacional opportunities, 
in some cases, where chemistry bf the water 
would permit , fishing might be possible as one 
bf the irecreaCibrial uses. 



Experience elsewhere .has |j^own each of 
chese elemerihs cb be pbssiblel"" Ari" all-biiC 
efforc by private and public seccors working 
tbgecher rnighc be able co try all of chese 
programs and make chem work in the regibri^ 
Thcre_are, however, technical and tempera- 
iherital bbstacles tb making Such a comprehen- 
sive e f f ore succeed . 

Rails as Trails 

A crarisporcacion program which could. _ . 
have mule iple benefics accruing Cb the public 
and privace. sectors of Che basin economy would 
be the develbpmeriC bf recreaCibri orieriCed rail- 
road service Co wesCern Maryland. 

The rail lines are iri place arid AmCrak 
passenger crains now crave! Che rquCe .passing 
through a number of small communicies which are 
cltfse Co qucdoor recreaciqn centers. These 
include_Maryland's Deep Creek Lake (which is 
iri the Ohib Basiri drairiage, but this. can be. 
overlooked for purpose of discussion) , Black- 
wacer Falls .and Canaan Valley.Stace Parks in 
WesC Virginia, arid a riuihber bf pbiriCs On the 
Pgcpmac River much used by hikers, campers, 
fishermen, arid boaters. The Amcrak passenger 
crains make only a limiced riumber bf stacibri 
scops.along thisrouCe, and Che schedule does 
noC clbsely match what would be ideal for 
recreacional users. This AmCrak rouCe (Washirig- 
con, D.C. , Co Cincinnaci, Ohio) is one chac 
Che Departmeric bf Trarispbrtat ibri had proposed 
Co eliminace, buc Che rquCe is Co operace for 
about a year pending furcher evaluacion. 

Componencs of Che program would include: 

1. Use of exiscing or added railroad 
passenger . crains Co provide access Co 
upper basiri cbmmuriitles for butdbbr 
recreac ionises ; 

2. DevelbpmeriC bf these cbmmuriittes tb 
provide needed services and/or accomo- 
datibris to the Visitors; 



3: Developmenc of cransportacion syscems 
tb move visitbrs frbiti the communities 
to specialized recreacion areas; 



— For inscance, see the section bri rectama- 
Cion in.U^S. Congress, SenaCe. Commiccee on InCe- 
rior arid Irisular Affairs." The Issues Relaced Co 
Surface _Mining_^ A Summary Review, wich SelecCed 
Readings, (Commiccee PrincJWashingCon, U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1971. 255 p. 
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lixp.ni.s inn or i*rc*atii)n of specialized 
oiitUiiot- ri-iit I oh afens, as neeclec] ; 



In the ease of downhill skiing, for. 
iiistiiii .'o » the prbgrani might work, as follows, 
ijm*tng ,'in a.ssessnient period. Skiers would 
leiive the Waslitiigcon area on a rescheduled 
Amtrak train at about 6: DO p. ni. bri Friday eve- 
nin^A reaching Oakl and , Maryland , at about 
11:00 p^iri^ They would be transported Co their 
iodginj^s in vehicles provided by the lodge or 
ttiocel at which they were to stay. (This trans- 
port iHJuld be sbmethi-rig as simple as a cbri- 
t rae tpr-pwned schtjol bus or, if the program 
justified it, a more elaboraCe mocot coach.) 
Destinations could be the V7isp ski area near 
Deep Croek_Lake in Maryland, or the previously 
mentioned Canaan Valley, West Virginia. Snow- 
shoe ski area in West Virginia would be another 
posslhtllcy; atchough its distance from Oak- 
land wbuitl make for a rather late arrival bri 
the. schedule, being considered. Following a 
weekend of skliri^, the process would be 

reversed* antl the recreationists would be 

returned to Che Washington area Sunday evening. 



probably not before the end of 1980 or early 
1981: Once operational, however,, the state 
might be interested in allbwirig theni tb be _ 
used ,_ perhaps on a lease basisi for the recrea- 
tibnal access program bri weekerids. Iri this 
way, a portion of the costs of acquiring the 
Cars might be offset,, and the _recreat ional 
access program wbuld be nib re flexible ^ It 
would be necessary to limit use p.f the cars 
iri sQCh a way that maintenance, which is done 
on weekends, could be performec' in a timely 
fashion. Other recreational train potentials: 
hikirig, bicyclirig, resort livirig, fishing, crips, 
boating, C & 0 Canal towns, historical towns. 

Whether br ribt these ideas cbme tb play a 
part in shaping Tomorrow's Potomac, the larger 
cbricerri is how that future is Co be Shaped. 
That it will be different seems certain; the 
means of making it so are uncertain. 



Should the program prove successful, it 
could possibly lead to development of a new 
downhill ski area in the vicinity bf Cumber- 
land, Maryland, if the mountainous.terrain and 
sribw cover there prove suitable. Much of this 

land is in private ownership, providing an 

opportutitty fot further involving the private 
sector in increasing recreatibrial bppbrturiities . 

The benefits to be derived from this pror 
gram would include expanded and mbre accessible 
recreational opportunities (many young people 
livirig iri the urbari area are iriterested In cuch 

activities* hut do not own an autoir jbile) . 

Also, there would be expanded employment oppor- 
tunities in essentially rural areas. 

The rail recreational access program would 
function equally well in_summer. In Norway^ 
for instance* it is a common sight. on the. trains 
which cross the mburitairis betweeri Oslo arid 
Bergen to see a ^roup of hikers step from the 
trairi, their pafiks upon their backs, and set 
off on foot for hostels or campgrburids. There 
would appear to be no reason why a similar situ- 
atibn wbiild ribt prevail iri the PoComac Basin. 
In fact, the recent popularity of biking might 
be accommodated Lhrough this system, as well. 



Apart from Amtrak, another source of rail- 
road rolling Stock which might become available 
within the Potomac Basiri in the riext several 
years, is. the equipment used for commuter traffic 
iritb Washirigtbri, D.C., bri Weekdays. The scace 
of Maryland, which provides financial suppbrt 
for this rail commuter service, through its 
tiepartment of Trarispbrtatibri , has receritly 

arranged to purchase additional equipment to 

exparid the system. Some 22 cars to be acquired 
will be lefurbished and placed in bperatibri. 



4/ _ _ _ 

^Telephone cbriversatibri Sept. 5, 1979, with 

J..H, Griffin, .Manager of Passenger Operations, 

Baltimore arid Ohio Rattroad Company. 
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CHANGES IN RECREATION ORIENTED TRAVEt TN THE NORTHEAST 
BETWEEN 1972 and 1977 1 
2 

Gerald L: Cole 



_ Abscr<TcC. — Data from che NaClonal Travel Surveys 

9.f . J:?Z?..^[i^ l?ZZ__^F^_^t illzed in a_modif iid ghlf C-share 
approach to CQmpare_NorJ:heasCern travel with other re- 
gions of the U.S. The Ndrtheast Is Ibislhg relative to 
other regions when travel is compared using 1972 as the 
base year. However., travel. with camping equtpmenc In- 
creased in the Northeast relative to the other regions * 



im'RODUCTlON 

One of the sub-objectives of the NE-100 
regional research project at Northeast Agri- 
cul curat Experiment Scat tons has been to 
utilize secondary data sources as a means of 
detecting changes in trends in outdoor rec- 
reation participation. This paper focuses bh 
the National Travel Suirveys conducted in 1972 
and 1977 by the U. S. Department of Cotranerce: 



Data tapes forboth surveys were released 
Co research personnel at the University of 
Vermont, enabling a comparison between the two 
survey years.. For _the_households sampled, all 
travel for trips of 100 miles or more from home 
was recorded by purpose of the trip, mode of 
travel and origin and destination of the trip. 
Also, person trips (number of trips x number 
of persons) and. person nights, (person trips 
X number of nights away from home) were in- 
cluded . 

This paper was developed because of 
some hypothesized changes occurring in the 
Northeast region which could affect the 
recreation-tourism sector^ It may be use- 
ful to outline some, factors associated with 
travel and then elaborate on some hypotheses 
99?9^F"^-[fS the region. Variables which 
affect the demand for travel include pop- 
ulation, income, education and family size. 



Paper presented at the National Outdoor 
Recreation Trends Symposium, Durham, NH, 
April 20-23, 1980. 

^Associate Professor, Dept. of _A^ric.ultur_- 
al and Food Economics, University of DE, Newark. 
The valuable assistance from Malcolm Bey ins 
and Jed Guertin, University of VT, is greatly 
appreciated. Bevins presented a prelimihary 
analysis of some of the possible uses .of the 
National Travel Survey Data at a NE-lOO re- 
search meeting. Guertin provided comiputer 
programming assistance. 



On the supply aide, the natural resource base 
for Eoufist attractions, highway availability 
§0_4_ condition, together with technological 
advances, will also be important. 



It is hypothesized that the demand for 
travel in the Northeast will slow because of. 
slower population growth compared to other 
.regions of the U.S.. Pennsylvania, New. York, 
Rhode Island arid the District of Columbia are 
estimated to have population decreases between 
1970 and 1977. While incomes have continued 
to increase in the region, price increases for 
some consumer goods have outstripped income 
growth. - This Is especially true for gaablirie 
ptrices which have risen sufficiently to cause 
a reduction. „n.fuel _used_ between 1979 and 1980. 
It is hypbthesized that higher fliel prices 
^i^l_?^4yce the demand for travel not only 
for persons originating their trip in the 
Northeast region, biit especially for those 
from outside the region. 

Continued increases in the leve of 
education and. the trend towards smaller house- 
holds (Including brie persbri hbiisehbldis) should 
spyr_ an increased demand for travel which may 
partially offset the negative effects of re- 
duced pbpulatidri growth arid higher fuel prices. 

On the Supply side. It is hypothesized 
that those natural resource attractions which 
are within 100-150. miles of important pop- 
ulattbri ceriters will have ari adviaritage over 
more remote areas. To illustrate, the Dela- 
ware , .Maryland and New Jersey shores together 
with Cape Cod, will be in a_hetter relative 
position than attractions in Northern New 
England. 



New technological . developments which. 
prbmbCe riibre fliel efficlerit recreation vehi- 
cles , outboard engines , etc. can also stimulate 
participation in camping and boating. 
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the objective of this paper is to utilize 
Che travel data from. the two survey years in 
order to indicate shifts in the shares of 
travel and. other related factors by state, 
region - Mid-Atlantic, New York-New Jersey, 
and New England -and the Northeast between 
1972 and 1977 ^ compared to other regions and 
the U.S. Shifts in travel market shares will 
be compared with population growth shares for 
Che same states, regions and the U.S. 

PROCEDURE 



regions since 1970: While U:S: population- 
increased 6.4 percent between 1970 and 1977, 
the ^^brtheast region's population in.creased 
only by 1.^ percent, table 1. The Northeast 
region in . this_study includes 13 states and 
the District of Columbia;^ Population grew 
fastest in the South and in the Northwest. 

A shift-share analysis of population 
compares not only the percentage increase , 
but also the 1970 base population in each of 
the states and regions. In order to calculate 
what wilt be. called the Population Share In- 
dex Value, the fbllbwirig fbrinula ts aaed: 



A modification of shift-share analysis 
will be. used to measure changes in the state 
arid rcgibrial travel share compared to the 
U.S. 

Shift-share analysis is a technique for 
measuring factors which relate to differences 
in growth rates among regions. The technique 
was developed by Dunn who states; 

"Reglbrial develbpment Cakes place 
in a national framework and depends 
in part upon forces operating at 
the national level. As butpiit arid 
income grow, the demand for differ-' 
erit cbmrtibdicies grows 3C different 
rates . _t-ikewise , on the supply 
side, .technological change leads 
to differeritial shifts. The im- 
pact _ of changes at the national 
level affects regions. in differ- 
ent ways because of differerices 
in the composition of their out- 
put." 3 

In this paper, the.numjaer of person nights 
of travel in 1972 arid 1977 by state of desti- 
nation will be used as the variable to 
ineasure shifts. . It. is argued that person 
nights provide the best available measure 

of economic , impact because both _.the number 

of persbris in Che travel party and the number 
of nights spent on the trip are recbirded. 

An arialysis bf other scace.and regional 
travel data utilizing SPSS provides addi- 
tional indicators of growth or decline in 
the travel market withiri the region. 

RESULTS 

Pbpulactbn growth and shift-share 

. It .is well kncawn that population growth 
iri the Nbrtheasc has riot kept pace with other 



Duriri, Edgar S,,_Jr.^ "A Statistical and 
Analytical technique f or Regiorial Arialysis , " 
The Regional Science Assoc., Pap^er s and 
i^^r^c^edings . Vol. VI (1960), 



Pbpulatibri 
Share Index = 
Valae 



Base populacion 
for state er 
region (1970) 



Perceritage change in 
state or regional pop- 
ulation from 1970-77 



Percentage change 
iri U.S. pbpula- 
tion from 1970-77 



Tibia 1. Populacion sroy^J^.fa^^.^"* t^niEid Scac«a T-l»y ^"Sioo . *nd 'or 
Morch«aflcarn acacis bacurt.c 1970 ind 1977.i-' 
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1/ Source: 'J* . OaP*rc««nc Comoarca. StraciJcicjl Abszraec :he 
~ Unload Scacea - 1973, pp. 14-15. 



Some of the names of travel regibris 
were changed in 1977 compared to the 1972 
National Travel Sutvey. In this paper,. the 
1372 names will be used ^ See Apperidix A 
fbr the definitions of travel regions. 
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The_result of these calculations is 
shown in Figure I. Tlie position of each state 
or region on the.bar chart is based on. (1) 
Che size of Che 1970 population, and (2) 
whether the state or regional percentage 
population change. between__l970 and l977_was 
greater or less than the U.S. changed Thiis , 
if the state or region had a popniation change 
which exactly coincided with the U.S. change, 
the index value would equal zero, i.e. would 
be on the base line. __If the regional change 
Was greater Chan the U.S. change, the index 
value would be positive and conversely, if 
the regional change was less than the U.S. 
change, the value would be negative. 

The NorCheasC region shows Che greaCeSC 
negative index value and the Southern region 
the greatest positive value. Regions also 
showing a negative share index include 
*^'^'^?b_^9'^?r^l_»_ New Yo rk~Ne w Je r s ey , Mi d - 
Atlantic and New England.. The Northeast 
value is a composite of the New York-New 
Jersey, Mid-Atlantic and New England regions. 

On the positive side of the base line, 
in avidition_to . the Southern, region, are the 
Northwest, Pacific arid Southwest regibris. 
While the Northwest region hac3 the largest 
percentage population growch becween 1970 
arid 1977, the smallest base populatiori of 
any of the regions resulted in a smaller 
poStCive index value. 

Among the individual scaces in che 
Northeast, only five grew at a faster rate 



than the U.S. arid exhibited positive values. 
Only Virginia among the five had a p ulation 
over one million; - Therefore, che values do 
riot deviate sigriif icaritly frbni the base line. 

On the negative side, Peririsylvariia arid 
New York, the two most populated states in th 
Northeast, both lost population between 1970 
and 1977. The cbmbiried effect bf pbpulatiori 
loss in New York, Pennsy Ivania ^ Rhode Island 
and the District of Columbia, cogecher wtch 
population growth at less than the national 
rate in seven other .Northeastern states, 
generated the negative Northeast index value. 

The bar chart provides a measure of 

relative growth arid declirie iri state arid 

regional population shares between 1970 and 
1977. Population growch or decline is one 
°f_the most important variables affecting 
travel in the regions. 

Person nights of travel and shift-share 

Using the same procedure as for the 
population analysis ,_ state and regional 
growth iri persbri riights bf travel is iri- 
dicated in Table 2. Data for the smaller 
states were not published in 1972, There- 
f bre , a state cbmparisbri for Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New _ Hampshire , Vermont and 
Maine is not possible. HbWeVer, data for 

the New England Region are available. 

While the number of person nights of travel 
increased 26 percerit riatibrially betweeri 
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1972 and 1977, the Increase, in the Northeast 
was only 15.9 percent and Che New England 
states registered a smaller 5.5 percent 
increase. WtChin the Northeast, person 
nights of travel actually decreased by 8.3 
percent in Pennsylvania. 



TAbl« . Person sighES oc' crav«l for Oniced Scacaa, by r«glaa, 
jUaloa L97: 1977 ?«rcttac chang* 
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i/ Source; C: a. -:2«parzi«C. or.CpcaMrca , Bureau :h« Cansus , 
" 1972 and 1977 Nacional Irav«l Sur-zeya. 



In other regions, the Southwest ex- 
htbiced a 40.1 percent increase followed 
by the South and the Northwest. 

Within the Mid-^£lanCtc States^ in- 
creased travel to the District of Columbia 
and Virginia exceeded the national increase. 

A shift-share analysis of person nights 

of travel by destination_state or region is 
presented in Figure 2. The formula for 
computing what will be called the Travel Share 
Index Value is as follows: 



Travel Share 
index Value 



Base person nights 
of travel for staCe 
or region (1972) 



Percentage change 
tn state or re- 
gional person 
nights of travel 
from 1972-77 



Percentage change 
in national person 
nights of travel 
from 1972-77 



Again combining the magnitude of the 
base year travel with the percentage devia- 
tion from the National increase, the largest 
negative value is obtained for the Northeast 
region and the greatest positive value for 



the Southwest.. If travel had changed from 
Che base year by region in Che same relative 
proportion as population growth >_the rank- 
ing . of_8tates_and__regions would be the same 
as in Figure 1. However, this is riot the 
case. For the travel index, the Southwest 
gained relative to the Southwhen compared 
to population index. The value for the 
Pacific . region is negative, while the 
popiilatibri value was positive. 
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ri<«,re ^ tri^ml tbara index by r.gKm and i.lectea 
Figure J^^J^J^^ 

«raoa tiiaHta of «avel by d.icioac.oa. 



Withiri Che regiOT , only, the District 
of Columbia and Virginia exhibit positive 
travel tn-dex__valu_es. .Clearly Che New England 
states, New Ybrk-Neiw Jersey and Che Mid- 
Atlantic, states are losing relative to riaCibri- 
al grbwCh. The NorCh CenCral region is Che 
only oCher region Cb show a negaCive value. 

NbC all scaces or regions have maCched 
populacion growCh wiCh grbwCh in CraVel. A 
causal relaCionship cannoC be escablished ■ 
from a shift-share analysts.. Only. a de- 
scripcive analysis_of Che changes is pos- 
sible. The descripCion can serve as an in- 
dicaCor of a need fbr furCher itivesCigaCion 
of the reasons for yariaCion in travel. IC 
is clear Chat Che .NcrCheasC is losing rela- 
Cive Co oCher regibris except for the Pacific 
region.. Because the regional arid state pat- 
terns bf travel growth are not the same as the 
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patterns of population growth, it is evident 
Chat more than the poputacton variable is 
affecting travel^ This suggests the heed 
for additional investigation, of supply vari- 
ables and other demand variables In the states 
or regions most affected, i.e., those which 
deviate from the base time. For example, 
are the histbrical-gdverhrhental attractions 
in the D.C. -Virginia area serving as a major 
attractant? Are the attractions In Penn- 
sylyania such as Gettysburg^ the Amish Country 
or the Poconos, losing favor? Are the natural 
resource attractions in Northern New England 
too far from population centers? 



Using the same procedure as with pop- 
ulation and total travel, a Camper Travel 
index Value is cdmputed as follows: 



Person nights of 
travel with camping 
equipment In base 
year (1972) 



Camper, Travel 
Index Value 



Percentage change 
in state _ or region . 
person nights with 
camp, equip . from 
1972-77 



Percentage change 
in national person 
nlgiits of travel 
with camp, equip, 
from 1972-77 



Camping travel shift - shar e- 

One indicator of the intent of travelers 
is whether or not they travel with camping 
equipment. In the National Travel Survey, 
*^riP^_^y_P^^^2?^?: vehicle with and without 
camping equipment are recorded. Nationally, 
person nights of travel with camping equip- 
ment is a relatively small part of jtotal 

travel. The proportion, of travel \d.th camping 
equipment varies from three percent in the 
New York-New Jersey region to 17 percent in 
the Northwest . 

The increase in person night_s_ of travel 
with camping equipment across the U.S. was 
quite modest - 3.6 percent - between 1972 
and 1977, Table 3. Regionally, a much 
different pattern emerges than was the 
case with all travel. _ The New England and 
Mld-Atlantlc regions showed substantial per- 
centage increases in camper travel with 
smaller increases in the South, and Southwest. 
Major declines were noted in the Pacific arid 

New York-New Jersey regions with smaller 

decreases tn the North Central and Northwest 
regions . 

Tabic 3. Persbn niihci of triv«l 'vic5 pirsdoil «uta/craclc and 
zaaptn? aqulpoant, by region, 1972-1977.*/ 
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In this instance, the greatest .nega- 
tive value is generated for the Pacific 
region and the greatest positive value for 
fhe Northeast, Figure 3. _ The Pacific region 
had the lai^gest amount of travel in the 
base yearand the greatest percentage de- 
clines; The positive effect of the large 
percentage increases in New England and the 
Mid-Atlantic region relative to the U.S. 
were the major factors in generating a 
large positive index value . Thus , even 
thoiigh the Northeast has lost population 

relative to the U^S . and total person 

nights of travel have decreased compared 
to the National rate of change, camper 
travel has increased. 



Sourca: 'J. S. Departaunc of CommarcB, 3ureau of Cansua, 
1972 and 197' Mational travyl Survey. 
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Figure 3, Canrpti travel index -by deoclnaclori 
region, 1972-77, baaed on parign 
oiahC" of travel wl;h caoplng equlp- 
fficnc. 



Urifortuhalely , the lack of the data for 
the New England states In 1972 (except for 
Massachusetts) makes a comparison of individ- 
ual states wijthin the region and nation 

impossible. Data will be available in future 
cehsiis years, however ^ 



Ottie-r-coihp^risdhs from travel survey data 

Numerous comparisons are possible using 
the National travel Survey from 1972 and 
1977. Selected, comparison ; follow as ex- 
amples of possible analyses^ 

Origin - destination arialyrid of travelerg 

For markecing of recreation-tourism, 
services it is essential to know the origin 
of travelers in order to better, pinpoint 
advertising efforts arid Co be able Co 
forecast possible impacts due to projected 
changes in population growth, fuel costs, 
etc. 

An analysis of Che origin of travelers 
to the Northeast (New England-New York-New 
Jersey and Mid-Atlantic regions) will serve 
as an example of the type of infbrniaClbn 
that can be generated. Data for Connecticut 
are illuscraCed in Table 4. 



TibU Origin cr^ps io Connecclcuc. by r«sion. iad *«lflct»a 
scacas. 1972 *nd 197?: 



Origin 



Percanc of 
1972 



Hew England 
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37.4 
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35.6 
4.8 

5:: 

,2 
1.6 

:.4 

100. 0 

23.2 
22.8 
10. 6 
6.4 

4:0 

71.6 



_In_ Northern New Englandi over 90 per- 
cent of all trips to Vermonc, New Hampshirre 
and Maine originate in the Northeas^^ 
share from within the. region increased for 
Vermont and New Hampshire between 1972 and 
1977.. As indicated earlier, the population 
growth iri the Northeast Is slower than , else- 
where in the U^S^ .arid/or is generated in 
states with a small population base. If 
higher fuel costs further deter travel from 
more distant regions , this has an import an 
potential negative impact on Northern New_ 
England^ Some impact is already being felt 
since the total number of trips to Vermont 
arid Maine decreased between 1972 and 19/7. 

. Southern New. England (Connecticut, 
Massachusetts arid Rhode Island) is only 
slightly less dependent on the Northeast 
for Its' cravelers. The_share for all 
three statesis between 80 arid 90 percent i 
However, Massachusetts, the most populated 
state, suffered a 22 percent dectine_in the 
number of trips between 1972 and 1977 . The 
fact chat Soathem. New England draws a 
slightly greater share of travelers from 
outside the Northeast can provide a negative 
impact as fuel costs escalate. 

In the New York -New Jersey region, 

New York's dependence on cheNortheast . region 
increased between 1972 and 1977 primarily 
due Co a decline in travelers, from the North 
Central region. Both New York arid New Jersey 
had 80 percent of their travelers origi- 
nating In the region in 1977. 

New Jersey's proportion of visitors 
from the SbuCherti region nearly doubled _ 
bv.;: the proportion from the North Ceritral 
region was .cut in half .. This could be due 
to travel distarices; One ml^c further 
speculate about future J.mpacts in. New Jersey 
wtth the present and expanding availability 
of casino gamblirig iri Atlaritlc City; This 
can attract travelers from greater distances, 
particularly by public transportation. 



Among the Mid-Atlant 
southern part of the Norche 
depends on the Northeast fo 
of the cravelers coming_int 
increasing prbportibri of th 
from the Southern region to 
states becween 1972 and 197 
peciaily true for Virgiriia 
A deiilining share , of travel 
North Ceritral region. WesC 
dependent on the North Cent 



ic states in the 
ast, only Delaware 
r over 90 percerit 
o the state . An 
e travelers came 

the Mid-Atlantic 
7 . _ This was es- 
arid West Virginia, 
ers came from the 

Virginia was most 
ral states; 



The Southern states In the Mid-Atlantic 
region, being closer to the Southern regibri, 
may expect a positive, impact. from increasing 
population provided that rising fuel .costs 
don't completely offset the effect of 
population; 
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\^iile the eilt tre Nbrtheasc region will 
likely be adverselyaf fee ted by low or zero 
population _ growth among. Some, of the states 
in the regibri, there will likely be states 

the southern part of the region that may 
expect to enjoy future growth in the travel 
mhrkct largely generated from the South, 
Continued monitoring of the county employ- 
menc and expenditure data frbtn bther sburces 
will better establish a causal relationship. 

Pwpe^se— e^— t r 1 p 

In the Nbrtheast regibri, with the 
exception of Southern New England^ there 
was a slight upward trend in the proportion 
of trips made for butdbbr recreation, enter- 
tainment and sightseeing purposes, i.e. 
non-business and non-f amity related travel. 
Recreation, enter uainmejit and sightseeing 
travel_as a group accounted for 20-30 per- 
cent of tbtal travel fbr the regibn with a 
gain of approximately two percentage points 
between 1972 and 1977. 

Mode of transportation 

There was a slight down trend in the 
use of private vehicles for travel. Even 
though New England is more dependent than 
the remainder of the Northeast on private 
cranspbr tatlbri , the private share decreased 
from?5 to 82 percent between 1972 and 1977. 
Elsewhere _in the region the private share 
declined from 76 to 71 percent. Thus, 
public transportation is making a slight 
gain, it will be Interesting to continue 
to monitor the trend as fuel prices escalate. 

Number of persons per trip 

There Was a tendency for the proporCton 
of one person trips to increase between 1972 
and 1977. _ This _ probably reflects, the National 
trend in fbrmatlbri bf brie-persbri hbuSehblds. 

However, if the trend continues it has 

implications for the. lodging and restaurant 
industries, among bthers. Iri 1977, slightly 
over 50 percent of the trips in the region 
were taken by individaats. 

Type of lodging 



There was an increase in the proportion 
of commercial lodging (hotels, motets and 
campgrounds) used as well as stays with 
friends and relatives. Therefore, the use 
bf the travelers bwri Ibdglng (second homes, 
etc.) decix^ed. 



D i s t ari c e t rave led 

Between 1972 and 1977, .there was an . 
increased prbportibri of travel for round trips 
of 4bO miles. or less and conversely the share 
bf Ibnger trips diminished. By 1977, slightly 
9y^^_?^ P?^?^?^.?^ _^^^_^?^:PS taken were for the 
shorter distances and slightly less than half 
for distances bver 400 miles. 



Limi tat lbri s- 

Arialyses bf Natibrial Travel Survey 
data are subject to certain limitations. The 
Travel. Survey only includes trips which are 
lOO miles br mbre each way. Therefore, a 
major portion of trips by travelers in New 
Enf.tand or individual small states, soch as 
De .aware, may gb urirepbrted. This would be 
e:.iecially true for travel to resource based 
ai'luractibns - mbuntatns, lakes or seashores - 
T/hich are relatively close to the traveler ' s 
home. The Tr.avel. Survey_reports fewer trips 
per capita taken by New Eriglarid reslderits 
compared to those residing in other regions. 
Table 5.. Part of the discrepancy may be 
due tb the exclusibri bf shbrter trips. 
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2:a 


4.1 


Udlced Scacas 


2,5 


4.0 



a/ Sourca: 0. S. D«parca»nc of Cooaarca, 3uraau of :h« Canatu , 
"* 1977 ^^aclona^ Travai Survay: 



If there is a trend towards taking 
shbrter trips, the under-reporting . problem 
may increase^ lowering of the ihiriiTnum 
trip length may be warranted in future 
travel surveys . 



_The impact, of _ Canadian tr_avel_to_ 
the U.S., particularly Nbrtherri New Eriglarid; 
also cannot be measured. Thus, if the 
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number of Can;idian travelers is increasing 
over time this may partially offset Che neg- 
ative effect of fewer American travelers. 



SU>i>IARY AND CdNCLUStOis'S 



Tiie major purpose of this paper was to 
dernonscrate.the use. of National Travel Survey 
clatn for 1972 and 1977 in n modified shift- 
share analysis of travel in the Northeastern 
states Eogecher with population growth between 
1970 and 1977. Additional comparisons of 
travel data, also were made to detect possible 
trends or changes tri Efav'el patterns. 

The Northeast had the greatest negative 
population share index compared to other regions 
iu\i\ Che U.S. Four.Northeast states lost popu- 
lation betweea 1970 and 1977. 

Low or negative population growth in-, 
ftiienced person nights of travel in the region 
between 1972 and 1977. Consequently, the. North- 
east also had the greatest negative travel share 
index value. Other regions of the U.S. lost 
out as a travel destination relative to_ the 
National pattern, also. For example, the 
Pac i fic _ region had a negative index value as 
well. A camper travel index using person 

nights of travel with camping equipm^ 

generated. In this instance the Northeast had 
the largest positive index value, because cam- 
per travel increased relative to the U.S. and 
other regions. 



The Northeast tends _ to be highly . depen- 
denton persons residing within the region as 
the source of travelers. Continued slow or 
ribri-existerit population growth" in the region 
will have the effect of li^ 

demand . for _tr3ve 1 , especially .when the impact 
of rising fuel costs is cbrisidered," 

Other treuds. noted include _a slight 
increase inj (1) the prbpbrtibri bf trips 
taken, for entertainment purposes, (2) the use 
bf public transporcatton, (3) the use of com- 
merciai lodging, and (4) the tendency to take 
shorter trips of less than 200 miles one way. 

The analysis has developed some possible 
indicators of change. in travel in the North- 
eastern U.S. It will be necessary to examine 
other_ secondary sources at the county level or 
to collect: primary data to provide the causes 
of the changes noted. 
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TRENDS IM ALLAGASH WILDERNESS WATERWAY USES 



IN THE i97d's^ 

Thomas J^Cieslinski, Supervisor 
Planning and Research 
Bureau of Parks arid Recreation 
Augusta, Maine 



The Allagash Wilderness Waterway is a 
9.2-mile long river and lake corridor through 
the foresCs of northern Maine. It begins at 
teios bnm at the eastern end of Telos Lake, 
extends westward to Allagash Scream and 
Allagash Lake in T8 R15 , arid ribrthward through 
Chamberlain Lake, Eagle Lake, and Churchill 
Lake CO Che beginning of Che river Icsetf aC 
Churchill Dam. The northern half of the 
Waterway, which is essentially river, includes 
a fine stretch of Whitewater at Chase Rapids 
and forty foot Allagash Falls. 

Passage of the Allagash Waterway Act in 
1966. established the framework for proCecClon 
of the river corridor by the State Bureau of 
Parks 3nd Recreation,. Companion legislation 
led to Che approval by Che people of Maine 
in referendum^ 9l_mpnies for the acquisition 
of a land_ corridor in average 500 feet wide 
from the high water mark; the State-bwried area 
contains 22, 760 acres of shore land and 
approximately. 30, 000 acre&of submerged land. 
The Waterway legislatibri alsb gave to the 
State the power to approve timber harvesting, 
operations on all prlvaCe land within brie-rtille 
from the river's edge. 

Road access tb the Waterway is largely 
over private lumber company roads; primary 
access routes. are f rom_ Millinockec , Green- 
ville, Ashland, arid Allagash Village^ T^e 
visitor can also gain access by water; most 
commonly into Eagle Lake cria Indian Stream 
from Indiari Pond, Allagash Lake by Johnson 
Pondand Stream, and_Mud Pond by portage 
trail from the West Brarich Peribbscbt water- 
shed^ Access by float plane is allowed at 
designated sites. 



The Allagash has a rich and diverse his- 
tory from the use of Che land by native 
Indians, tb logging operations^ to the visits 
of Henry David Thoreau in the mid-lSOO's, to 



Paper_presented at . the Nat.ional Outdoor 
Recireatibri Trerids Sympbsium, Durham, NH , April 
20-23, 1980. 



use_of the river for spor t _ fishing , thru Che 
early prbtectibri effbrts of the United States 
government _ and the State of Maine. In. July, 
1970, Che Allagash was desigriated as the first 
State administered component of the National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act of 1968. 

the Allagash is now staffed by a super-. 

visor with assistance from several year-rburid 
arid seasbrial rangers, who are responsible for 
maintaining approximately 72 campsites for 
sOiraner use. The area alsb receives iricireasirig 
§n°"^°^^-?:inS_?nd ice fishi_n^ use in the winter, 
but exact visitor counts are not available as 
stich users aire riot required tb register. 

VISITOR USE IN THE 1970 's 

PreseriCed in Table 1 is a histbry bf pub- 
1^9_"se of the Allagash from 1966 through . 1977 . 
Total.use f locoated . f rom. a . low of just under 
26,000 visitor days^ iri 1968 to a high of over 
50,000 visitor days in 1973. However, the 
number of parties and number bf peirsbris has 
generally increased annually since 1966 with 
highs _o£ over 2 ,600 parties and 9 , 700 persons 
in 1978. A decreasirig average length bf stay 
snd a decreasing party size are the primary 
reasons for less total visitor days thari might 
be expected.^ Persbris per party peaked in 1972 
at 5,23_while average lengLh of_stay_was high- 
est m 1968 arid 1970 at 6.85 arid 6.83 days re- 
spectively. 

Factbrs Irifluericirig Use 

Though Che Allagash became State adrtiiriis- 
tered in 1966, annual visitor use remained 
about the. same through the 1969_season. In 
July, 19 70, the Allagash was bfficially desig- 
nated, in a ceremony at Churchill Dam, as the 



Defined here as 24 visitor hours , _which 
may be aggregated continuously, intermittently, 
or slmul tarieblisly by orie br nibre persbris . To- 
tal visitor days is the product of number of 
visitor times average length of stay. 
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first StatL* aUiii Iti t s Ci- ft-d fc-tloral wild and 
jAcenic. river. this cie^jgil^ition, with sub-" 

sequeiTC national ptibl ic Ity , . appeared to 

generate a steady increase in use from 1970 
througji 1973. In . j 974, the first gasulirie 
shortages were felC tn the United States. 
Subsequent spot shortages and a major short- 
age a^ain in 1979, may have been factors in 
decreasing use from 1974 through 1976 and 
maintenance of a fairly loiii^tant levL'l of use 
from 1977 ChfOugh 1979. 
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{;asblirie availability is not the only 
factor influencing use. Summer weather pat- 
terns can caui^e a fluctuation in use from 
year to year as can the publication of 
feature articles in national magazines. In 
an effort tonialrttain or_ reduce _ use levels, 
the Bureau of Parks and RecreaClon requested., 
in the early .197b'5, that use of the Allagash 
Waterway not be promoted by State agencies. 
This request has been honored, but some 
pubttcity still occurs through private sec- 
tor prbmbtibri. 

The Bureau has instituted two other 
measures that help control use. A group size 
restriction of no more than 12 persons per 
party was instituted in 1974 and a fee. system 
of $l.P0_>_0isht for residents arid $2^00 a 

night for non-residents (children under 15 

free) was iristituted in 1975. -The fee system 
was also instituted to help defray bperaCibn 
arid maintenance costs. 

By. instituting these measures, the 
Bureau hopes to avoid the necessity of a 
reservation system to keep visitaCtbri aC 
acceptable levels during the peak months of 
July arid August. Efforts will continue to 

spread use equally among designated sites 

arid Chroughoat _the visitation season. Over- 
sized groups of 13 persbris or more (com- 
mercial guides . utilizing the Waterway fbr 
three cbrisecutlve years.before the. 1974.. 
regulation went into effect are still allow- 
ed CO guide oversized parties) are generally 



required to utiiize certain designated group 
campsites (which are off Che general route 
of travel) to lessen impact on smaller par- 
ties: 

Results of Visitor Surveys^ 

Three surveys of visitors have been 
conducted in the Allagash: 

- a 1966 survey by the Bureau of 
Forestry; _ __ _ 

- a 1973 survey of all 1,877 parties 

using the Waterway in that year by 

the Bureau of Parks _and Recreation; and 

- a 1978 survey of 1,309 parties (abbut 
3o percent of those using the Waterway) 
by the Bureau bf Parks and Recreation. 

A summary of major trends is presented 
in Table 2. 1966 results are ribt directly 
comparable because the questions were asked 
and wbirded di f f e f L-rit ly . 



Table 2- 
Lsh Use Tr ends 







1973 


1978 










Maine Pardes - 

percent of coCdl pardes 


63 


48 


51 


FlBhin'-. Parties - . 

percent of cot;.l pardtss 


72 


33 


30 


Cinoe Parties .- _ __ 

percent of cotal parcltsii 


25 


23 


27 


Pardes taking chru crip (to 

Allagash Village) *- percenc 
oC tocal parties 


18 


30 


39 


Fishing Portlea--_ . __ 
percenc Malnt: led 




78 


81 


C*noe_Partle8_r 

percent Maine led 




20 


28 


Visitor day Ippacc q.f pardes 
of 12 or more persons - 
percent oT cotal visitor days 




30 


15 


Percenc of parties vlsldng 
Allagash Lake 


4 


5 


5 



^1966 questions were phrased and adninlstered differently than 
thost! aaked in 1973 and in 1978. 



Parties originating in Maine constitute 
abbuC 50 percent of all parties visiting the 
Allagash^ there appears tb be a trend Co- 
wards increasing visitation by Maine resi- 
dents, despite a slight decrease in fishing 
and. a slight increase in caribeing (caribeirig 

parties tend to be led by out-of-state 

residents). HbweVer, the percent of Maine, 
led canoeing and fishing parties are bbth in- 
creasing: 

The primary purpose of visitation is 
clbsely correlated to the month of visitation. 
Fishing .is_by far the primary P.^rpbse bf 
parties visiting the Allagash in May while 
canoeing is the primary piirpbse of August 
visitors. The majority of July visitors are 
there for the combined purpose of fishing and 
canoeing. 

Parties of 13 or more accounted for 30 
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peircierit of the total visitor day impact in 
1973. Today i primarily because of the group 
size restriction imposed, they account for 
only 15 percent of the impact. This per- 
centage should .decline over the years ..as 
cbiriiherclal guides, excepted when the 1974 
restriction was imposed, eventually cease to 
guide parcies In the Allagash. 



._The primary destination of the _ maj ority 
of Allagash parties is Allagash Village: 
Fishing parties seek the large lakes, hqweyer, 
especially Eagle Lake^ while day use parties 
frequent the Michaud Farm area. Caribeirig 
parties are most likely to pursue the 
through Crip to Che Allagash Village area. 



_ The major entry poin',_of Waterway parties 
is Chamberlain Bridge, followed by Telbs 
Landing and Indian Stream. In 1978, 2.4 
percent of all parties entered the Waterway 
from the West Branch Penobscot watershed; 
the majority of these entered via the. Mud 
Pond portage to Mud Pond. In 1973, about 
i.9_ percent of the parties entered from the 
West Branch Penobscot watershed. 



THE ALLAGASH IN THE 1980 *s 



Will concern with the potential of.overr 
"ie of the Allagash continue into the 1980* s? 
The answer to this question will proljably be, 
very dependent upon the continued availability 
of an adequate supply of gasoline for auto- 
mobile travel, the continued popularity of 
wilderness oriented canoeing, arid whether or 
not the Dickey-Lincoln reservoir is construct- 
ed. Gasoline shortage and rising prices are 
predicted to continue. That in itself may 
be enough to forstall the need for additional 
cbrisideratibris, such as a reservation system, 
to control use in the Allagash. 

Can the bppbrturiities arid experierices 
offered the Allagash user be enhanced? A 
general concept plan was completed for the 
^il^8^§b_iD i973, _That: document addressed 
and presented recommendations relating to 
rbutes of access, the control of bridges, Use 
and location of control stations, user reg- 
ulations, Che location. and maintenance of 
campsites, historical Iriterpretatibri, the 
management of sporting camps in the Waterway, 
safety arid rules erif orceitient , information 
§r*d_pubiications, staffing, arid forest re- 
source manogemer.t . The 1978 user survey 
fburid, for iristarice, that the tramway was 
one of the most popular points of interest 
in the Waterway. The 1973 plan recommended 
that the tramway area arid the locbrtibtives 
in the area be restored, maintained, and 
IriterpreEed for increased user . enj oyment ^ . 
The Bureau has investigated this possibility 
and will. pursue great^^r interpretation. 
Restbratlbri ar.d itiairiEeriarice appear to be an- 
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ecbribinical . 



Other reconnnendatlons froai the 1973 
P?:^ri> snd from the 1973 and 19^8 sury 
which might enhance user enjojnraent include 
coriCiriiiirig to limit the riurnber bf bridge 
crossings to no more than. are now present 
and to. locate them in such a manner as to re- 
duce the visual impact bf logging traffic^ 
continuing to encourage, the use of biodegradr 
able contairiers arid packaging by visitors arid 
§_carry-in, carry-out. policyj continuing, 
group size restrictions to protect both the 
wilderriess character of the Waterway and the 
social impact on smaller parties; rotation 
of overused campsites to allow ground vegeta- 
tion to recover ; continued restrictions on 
size and use _oJE outboard motors; continued 
mariagemerit bf Nugerits Sportirig Camp bri 
Chamberlain Lake as long as it maintains .its 
present character; mariagemerit of the land 

the Watervay in a na 
except as otherwise specified in the Waterway 
Act; the provisiori of a few additibrial camp- 
§i:tes in certain overused areas to meet pre- 
sent demand . ( primarily the Churchill Lake/ 
Dam area arid Allagash Falls area); and the 
provision . of a central, camping/staging 
facility in the Telbs Lake/Charaberlairi 
??!^^Se__§roa if _ present overnight use demands 
continue or increase. 

Some of these recommendations . can be 
implemented without increased staffirig or 
budgeting. Others will^ additional 
monies which are difficult to obtain at. this 
time. If rieeds aire pressing, these mbriies 
willbe sought. It is likely^ however, that 
in the_1980*s emphasis will be on implementa- 
tibri bf mariagemerit ire cbrameridat ions to increase 
use enjoyment, . rather. than recommendations 
requiring additional furidirig. 

A continued_concern in_ the 1980's will be 
the mariagemerit bf Allagash Lake as a rembte 
wilderness area. Allagash Lake has primarily 
been used for fishing. A .Special 1979 survey 
of Allagash Lake users indicated that almost 
82 percent of the visitor days incurred at 
Che Lake were by fishirig parties. Over 52 
percent of the users entered the Lake via _ 
Johnson Pond/Stream while almost. 25 percent 
came up by Allagash Stream and almbst lA per- 
cent entered using the Allagash Carry Trail. 

The Bureau of Parks and Recreation i^ 
cooperating with. the .Department of Inland 
Fisheries arid Wildlife to detertnirie fishirig 
pressures on the Lake. .These studies will 
continue until Fish and Wildlife can deter- 
niirie isrhat measures need to be taken, if any, 
to maintain or enhance the fisheries of 
Allagash Lake. Continuation of the remote, 
wilderriess characteristics of Allagash Lake 
will be a major objective in the 198b*s. 




ASSESSING CHANGES IN THE IMPORTANCE OF TOURISM 
IN THE NORTHEAST^ 



Tommy L. Brown_ 
DeparCmenC of Natural Resources 
Cornell University 



INTRODUCTIdN 

It is widely acknbwledgedthat tourism is 
a vital component of the economy of .counties 
and states in the Northeast; as well as in other 
FiSio^s of the US. Nearly all states claim 
tourism as one of their three largest indus- 
tries. Yet data which accurately measure 
tourism and its economic impacts are woefully 
lacking. 



_ A number of data sources serve as useful 
indicators of tourism levels. Visits to state 
and national parks and other recreation areas, 
out of state hunting and fishing license sates; 
arid boat registrations are examples. These 
data are useful indicators of levels of travel, 
but they provide little information on the 
economic impacts of tourism. 

In response to the gasblirie shortages arid 
increased prices that first began in 1973-74, 
a federally funded regional research project of 
the Northeast Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
NE 100: "Recreation Marketing_Adjustment:s in. 
Che Northeast**; was formed. This project had 
^^..it s by ect ives the exami^ changes in 

recreation activity patterns by households in 
the Northeast; arid the impacts of changes in 
recreation/travel patterns on subregional 
economies. This paper examines Che indicators 
of economic change related to tourism that are 
derivable from secondary data sources. 



EVALUATION OF SECONDARY DATA SOURCES 

Data sources useful to this effort had two 
requirements: comparable economic data by 
states and substate units throughot-t the North-^ 
east, and data for at least two time periods. 
Because of differerices iri the cdllectibri arid 
reporting of employment and sales data by state 
labor and tax departments tn the Northeast, 



IPresented at the Recreation Trends Symposium; 
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these .potent ial.data soarces were not accept- 
able for thiseffbrt. National data sources 
were then examined. Three data sources, all 
published by Bureau of the Cerisus; proved 
P9?^?^^^?:?:y_'J§§f 'Ji.to the study: The Census of 
Retail Trade and the_ Census of .Selected Ser- 
vices, piiblished iri 1972 arid 1977; arid Cburity 
Business Patterns, published annually. 

Each of these data sources reports the 
number and size of firms by Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) codes. The Cerisus of 

?^rYi9<^§_ i^^ludes lodging data and 
other amusement and recreation services, (e.g. , 
movies; bbwlirig alleys; race tracks), while the 
Census of Retail Trade includes such sectors 
important to JEoarism as sporting goods stores 
arid bicycle shbps, eating and drinking places, 
and gasoline service stations. County Business 
Patterns reports all of the above sectors. The 
Censuses of Retail Trade and Selected Services 
are more complete in_ their coverage, in that 
they utilize Iriterrial Reveriiie Service arid 
Social Security Administration data on small 
firms, including those with no. employees. 
Cburity Business Patterns, bri the bther hand, 
restricts its coverage to employment covered 
by Che Social Security Program, excliidirig the 
self-etnpldyed. 

Cerisuses of Selected Services arid Retail 
Trade provide data on the number of firms, 
annual sales or receipts ^ and nomber of paid 
employees for ttie week bf March 12. Obviously 
March 12 is a poor time choice for assessing 
Imp aces of Courism. CounCy Business PaCterris 
has x*rbvided _annual payroll data only since 
1974. Number of establishments, and number of: 
employees the week of March 12 have beeri prb~ 
yided annually since 1964. However, due to 
changes in data collection procedures, paid, 
employee data is not cbmparable pribr tb 1975. 

The difficulty in utilizing Chese daCa 
sources to evaluate the changing importance of 
tourism is reflected in the categories in which 
the data are reported; arid iri the iriherisrit 
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difficuity in niuasiirlhg iiburlbni, 
cepcion of Che lodging sector, c 
other retail firms serving tdiiri 
local residents. Moreovor, the 
sales to local residents is ofte 
that to tourists^ As a resialt, 
tourism-related sales by a given 
sporting goods store from year C 
easily be masked by changes in s 
riBsidents, if Che latter trends 
direction from the former. The 
experienced this problem in stud 
impact of salmon fishing In New 
1975) . 



With the ex- 
he clientele of 
sts also serve 
prbpbrtiori of 
n in excess of 
differences in 
restaurant or 
o year can 
ales to local 
in the opposite 
author has 
ies of the_ 
Yoi'k - (Brown, 



Kahn (1975) correctly points out chaC the 
lodging sec tor is not exclusively tourism- 
oriented in that resCauranC facilities and meet- 
ing rooms receive local as well as tourist trade. 
However, unlike such major tourism sectors as 
restaurants and service stations, the majority 
of the volume in the lodging sector is tburism- 
derived. This is particularly. the_case in rural 
areas, which is the focus of the NE-100 study. 

As a result of the above problems, it_is 
the author ' s _ conclusion that compari-'oris of 
lodging statistics provide the best _* indication 
of changes or differences in economic impacts, 
of tourism. This is in contrast to the use of 
many sectors in an analysis of factois affecting 
regional employment in tourism by Ellerbrock and 
Hite (1980). It is justified, however, by the 
preceding discussion, plus the interrelated 

observations that (1) _ travel of any notable 

ecbribmic consequence to the dest inat ion _ commu- 
nity involves overnight Ibdgirig, and (2) over- 
night lodging is often the largest expenditure 
compbrient bf tburisCs at the. travel destination. 
Therefore, this analysis is limited to an analy- 
sis of changes in the lodging sector in the 
Northeast . 



Of the available lodging me 
numoer of firms is the least val 
The replacement of. several small 
larger firms may give the errone 
that tourism has declined byert 
of employees, is a_ moderately sen 
but due to the cbllectibri of daC 
week of March J2,.it has limited 
Annual sales/receipts is_the mos 
measure of changes or difference 
related tourism, and is therefor 
measure used in this paper. 
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In comparing the importance of tourism to 
several areas oyer a specified Cime period, two 
types of measures are useful. The first is a 
comparative measure of the relative importance . 
of tourism to the economies of the areas served 
arid an indication of whether the economies being 



compared are growing more dependent i. or less. .. 
dei5endent, bn tburism bri a relative basis. The 
second useful measure is a quantitative cbmpar- 
isbri ambrig study areas of the magnitude cf the 
industry, the relative change in the magnitude 
of the industry over time, and. factors which 
relate to differences in growth rates. 

A comparative measure of the. relative im- 
portance of tourism to the ecbribmies of states 
arid coanctes in the Northeast was achieved by 
develbping locatibn qudtierits for all States, 
and .for . coun .ties in which secondary data were 
available; Described in some.detail by Isard 
(1976) , location qubtients(LQs)cari be devel- 
oped for employment, income, sales, or other 
ecbribmic parameters. EQs compare. the propor- 
tion of. a smaller area's economy devb ted to a 
particular sector to. the analagous proportion 
for a larger gebgraphic area, of which the 
smaller area is a component part. __In comparirig 
a Ibdgirig receipts tQ of a county. with its 
state, for example, an LQ of 1.0 iridicates that 
the proportion of.the county ' s . total receipts 
or sales derived frbm Ibdgirig is the .same as 
that for the state. If the LQ were 2.0, the 
proportion of alt county, receipts derived from 
lodging would be twice that bf the state. 

Fbr this arialysiS, lodging receipts LQs 
were developed comparing first states iri the 
Northeast and then counties, in. the Northeast to 
the Northeast as a regibri of the U.S. In devel- 
oping the LQs,. the broader economic measure tb 
which the lodging sector is compared had to be 
chosen* Themeasurechbseri was the total of 
receipts from all service sectors of the econ- 
bmy as represerited by Bureau of the Census' 
Census of Selected Services. Ah alternative 
measure would have beeri the sum of receipts 
and sales fbr the service sector plas the re- 
tail trade sector. 

The quantitative cbmparisbri between states 
and counties _was facilitated by using shift- 
share arialysis. This technique has beeri des- 
cribed in.detail by JDunn (1950) arid Ashby 
(1964). It .has previously been applied to 
emplbymeht data, but is equally valid when Used 
with sales or receipts. After examiriihg Ibdg- 
irig receipts for 1972 and 1977, the net rela- 
tive change is calculated fbr states and coun- 
ties in the Northeast. The large number bf 

counties in the Nbrtheast makes . fur ther aspects 
of shift-share analysis impractical. At the 
state level, however, further analysis is 
undertaken to gairi iridiCatbrs of the degree to 
which changes in lodging are attributable to 
regibrial growth, industrial mix or distribution 
of industries, and prbpbrtibrial share of total 
lodging receipts. These concepts are further 
explairied iri the arialysis. 
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1972-1977 STATK LEVEL LODHlNa ANALYSIS 



. From..Table 1, it is apparent chac the 
Northern New England states of Vermont, Maine, 
and New [iampshire are tourism-dependent states, 
cpmparod to the remainder of che NorCheasC: 
The proportion of the to tai service receipts 
(lodging, personal, business, automotive, other 
repair, amiisemeht /recreation , dental, legal, 
and engineering/architectural/surveying ser- 
vices) of these sCaCes derived from tourism 
^^^S.® ^^^^ B4"^P§bir?) _59_3.88_ 

( Vermont ). t imes that of the . Northeast as a 
whole in 1977: West Virginia and the District 
of Columbia are also notably above the average 
for the Northeast. eonneccicat. New York, and 
New Jersey, bri the other hand, are least 
dependent on tourism on a relative basis. 



Table 1. Location .Quotient of States for Lodg- 
ing Receiptis with Respect to the 
Entire . Service Ecomony of .the .North- 
east, 1972, 3:977, and 1977/1972; 



STATE 


1977 


1972 


1977/1972 


Connecticut 


d, 


.72 


d. 


.83 


b 


.87 


Delaware 


1, 


.13 


1; 


.08 


i; 


:04 


District "of Columbia 


1. 


.65 


1, 


,52 


1, 


.d9 


I^iaine 


2. 


96 


3. 


.45 


0. 


.86 


Maryland 


0. 


85 


0, 


,81 


1, 


.04 


Massachusetts 


0. 


96 


1. 


,d8 


0. 


,88 


New Hampshire 


2, 


.54 


3, 


14 


0, 


,81 


New Jersey 


0. 


86 


1. 


02 


0, 


,84 


New York 


d. 


83 


0. 


76 


1. 


10 


Pennsylvania 


1. 


16 


l: 


29 


0, 


90 


Rhode island 


0. 


93 


d. 


97 


d. 


96 


Vermont _ _ 


3. 


88 


4. 


48 


0: 


87 


West Virginia 


1. 


66 


1. 


82 


0. 


91 



T^e 1977/1972 LQs in Table 1 provide an Derived from Census of Selected Services, U.S. 

indication of .whether states have become more Bureau of the Census, 1972 and Census of Service 

^^P^^^^"^ J-^^^.^^.P^"^.^"^ °"^°^.Si 9^_^__ Industries, U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1977. 
relative b>asis, during the 1972. to. 1977 period. 
New York and the District of Columbia have 

increased their relative dependence on tourism but New Hampshire and. Vermont experienced real 

by approximately. .10 percent, while at the other growth of less than three percent. Real growth 

' ^°""^^t icut and in lodging was posit ive . in every state in the 

Massachusetts have grown less dependent on Northeast from 1972 to 1977, but was least in 

tourism by approximately 12 to 14 percent. New York and New Jersey, where it was less than 

Again, these are rela t ive measares. The fact one percent, 
that a state has become less dependent on 

on a relative basis may simply mean Coluims (3) , (4) , and (5) of Table. 2 allow 

that other sectors of the economy have expanded, farther perspectives of Che growth in the lodg- 
ing sector from 1972 to 1977. From 1972 to 

_S^i^£^5h3^_^ _^^ygj^g 1977, in constant, dollars, the Northeast, retail 

economy declined by 2.34 percent in the level 

To facilitate the shift-share analysis, o| sales and receipts, Cglumn_3_indicates„t 

1977 receipts were converted to 1972 constant ^^^"^e in lodging, receipts each state would 

dollars: Since inflation rates differ for ^^^^ experienced had lodging receipts grown (in 
various economic sectors and in various sections '^^^ case, declined) a^ the rest of. the economy, 

of the United States, an approximation of in- ^°dgtng thus _was one of the growth industries 

flation for the lodging sector in the Northeast ^"^^"6 ^^^Is five year period of slight reces- 

was obtained by maintaining a constant ratio of sion. 

dollar receipts per lodging employee for the . _ __ _ . _ 

two years under comparison, this resulted in a The industrial mix cdmpdheht (Cblumh 4 of 

5-year inflation estimate of. 40. 4 percent. Table 2) is a measure of the mix and growth of 

compared to the national estimate of 43.7 per- the lodging industry in the region compared to 

cent for the same period. other industries in the regional economy. It 

_ is calculated by multiplying 1972 receipts of 

To a large degree, the absolute magnitude each State by the difference in percentage 

of the lodging industry in the Northeastern *?!^§^B*^ 9?_ '^bf __l9^gi?l iri4y§^-_?_and the entire 

states is a reflection of the size of those retail economy, of _ the .Northeast from. 19.72 to 

states. New York, Pennsylvania , New Jersey , -^^Z^* Since the lodging sector of the North- 

and Massachusetts were the. leading. states . in ^st increased by 6.7 percent and the regional 

total lodging receipts in both 1972 and 1977. feiCOUomy declined by 2.3 percent, each state's 

From Table 2, Column 8, it is apparent, however, 1972 lodging receipts totals are multiplied by 

that the greatest relative growth in lodging the factor 9.0 percent, yielding, a . positive 

occurred elsewhere. Th^ southern portion of industrial mSx for each state. Column 9 of 
the region (Delaware^ Ma.-yland, West Virginia, ?_Prpport ioiis the lodging industry mix 

arid the District of Columbia) experiericed real among the states, 
growth in excess of 20 percent from 1972 to 

1977.. Maine's percentage growth.of 12.6 percent _ . . The state shares component (Cotumit 5 of 

was above the regional average of 6.7 percent. Table 2) is sometimes referred to as the 
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Shift-Share Analysis for -Lodgi rig Receipts iri the Northeastern 
United States, 1972 to 1977. 

Chariges Related to: 



State 


1977 
Receipts 


_1?72_ 
Recei pts 


Regidhal Indus- State 
Growth trial mix Shares 


Total 
Change 


Relative 




(Measured 
(1) 


in Millions of 1972 Constant DblVars) 
(2) (3) (4) (5) 


(6) 


(73 



Cdhhecti cut 
Delaware 
District of 

Columbia 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshi re 
New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
West Virginia 
Northeast Region 



87.8 


81.1 


-1.9 


7.3 


1. 


3 


6.7 


8.6 


23.9 


19.4 


-0.5 


1.8 


-3 


2 


_4.4 


_4;9 


158.1 


123.2 


-2.9 


11.1 


26 


1 


34.9 


37.8 


81 .2 


72.1 


-1.7 


6.5 


4 


2 


9.1 


10.7 


147.8 


121.9 


-2.9 


ii.d 


17 


8 


25.9 


28.7 


249.8 


235.8 


-5.5 


21.3 


-2 


8 


13.0 


18.5 


72.2 


.70.3 


-1.6 


6.3 


-2 


8 


1 .9 


3.6 


278.3 


277.6 


^6.5 


25.0 


-17 


8 


0.8 


7.2 


922.3 


918.2 


-21.5 


82.8 


-57 


1 


-4.1 


25.6 


507.3 


456.9 


-10.7 


41.1 


20 


0 


50.5 


61.1 


25.7 


23.2 


-0.5 


2.1 


1 


Q 


2.5 


3.1 


60.3 


59.0 


-1.4 


5.3 


-2 


6 


1.3 


2.7 


- -70.9 


- -58.0 


-1.4 


5.2 


9 


0 


12.9 


14.3 




2,518.7 


-58.9 


226.9 




0 


168. G 


226. § 



m-Gsntage Changes, 1972 to 1977 



ConnecticQt 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pehhsyl vahia 
Rhode island 
Vermont 
West Virginia 
Northeast Region 



Percent 

.Real 

C hange 

(8) 

8,2 
22.9 
28.4 
12.6 
21.2 

5.5 

2.7 

0.3 

0.5 
11.0 
10.9 

2.3 
22.3 

6.7 



Percent 
Industrial 

- -Sbif t 

(9) 

3.2 

0.8 

4.9 

2.9 

4.8 

9.4 

2,8 
11.0 
36.5 
18.1 

0.9 

2.3 
-2:3- 
r99.9) 



Percent 
State Share 
Shift 

\m 

1.5 

3.8 
32.2 

5.1 
2K4 



-21.4 
-68.7 



24.0 
1.2 - - 
-3.1 

. 10.9 

(100.1)(-99.9) 



regional cbihpbrient (in riaCibnal research) or 
the proportionality compdneht. It is a measure 
of Che degree to which each state has increased 
or decreased its *'share** of regional lodging 
receipts.. It is calculated by multiplying each 
state's 1972 lodging receipts totals, by the . 
difference in percentage change of the stace^s 

Increase and the region's increase in lodging 

receipts from 1972 to 1977. In constant dollars 



the District of Columbia, Peririsylyahia,^^a^ 
Maryland were the big. gainers* while New York 
was _the big loser. These state shifts are 
shown. as a. percentage of total positive and 
negative shifc in ColiBnn 10 of Table 2. Three- 
fourths of all positive state shifts were 
accounted for by_ the. three gaining states 
cited above, while 86 percent of the negative 
shifts were absorbed by NewYorfcand New Jersey. 
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L ^'^''"V'.^* ioilying ruceipts from 
r^j/'- Lo 19 7 7 ( Lilt.' sum ..().t . t:uUinms 4 and 5) ts 
showii in Column 6 of Tablu 2. this is also 
^A'"^^^>: if r»^rence botween 1972 and 1977. 

Uui^Lnj^ receipts, in constanC dottars: Again; 
all statjs experienced positive growth, ranging 
t rom ?0. 8 million in New Jersey to $50.5 mil- 
i inn in Pennsylvania (Ih 1972 constant; dollars) 

The net relative change (Column 7 of table 
_ . the difference between the total change 
anil the. regional growth (Cotumns 3', 4, and 5). 
isi-ni-'i-' the regional growth of the Northeast 
economy was negative from 1972 to 1977, net 
relactve change data exceed total change data 
in magnitude. 



1^)72-7 7 COUNTY LEVEL ANAYLSIS 

Based on eoun t y- 1 eve 1 da ta from the 1972 
anil 1977 Census of Selected Services, locacion 
quoCteriCs (LQt;) were calculated as previously 
.V-^P-\*i:L^*-''^._l-'*J?^ lodging receipts, comparing the 
proportion of counties' lodging receipts vs. 
total service sector receipts to that of the 
Northeast region. These data were then mapped. 

It iihoulci be pointed out that while LQs 
revolve around an index base of 1.0, an average 
of at I county lodging receipts LQs is consider- 
ably above i.d (it was 2.39 in 1977). This is 
true for several TGasons, FirsC, the lower 
bound on an LQ is 0, while there is no mathe- 
matically dictated upper bound. _ Secondly, the 
large ctctes of Che Northeast; which cdhtrdl a 

.P^9P°.^t 19.^1 . the total regional economy, 
consistently have LQs of considerably less Chan 
1.0, which increases the LQs of counties with 
smaller economies. Finally, the counties for 
which lodging data are ndC available aire 
primarily those which ^o not have a developed 
tourist economy; thus the average for counties 
hiving available LQs is increased somewhat. 



Approximately 3D counties tn Che NorcheasC 
had LQs of greater than 5.0. Many of these 
counties are in areas of the Northeast tradi- 
tii^nally known to be Coarism areas - coastal 
ari-as of Maine, the White Mountains of New 
jiampshire, the Ad irondacks. and Cats.kills of 
N*ew York, Cape Cod; Nantucket, and Martha's 
Vineyard in >kissachuse t ts , Cape May in New 
.Jersey, the southern Maryland coast, Che Pocdnb 
Mbuntairis Pennsylvania , arid the Allegheny 
Mountains o: West Virginia. Scattered counties 
, /here in Pennsylvania arid Vermont also have 
rod/.;Lng receipts LQs of greater than 5.6 
(Figure 1) . 

If we examine counties in the Northeast 
with lodging.LQs of greater than 2.0, Che 
dependence of l'.o northern portiori of the 
region on tourism becomes obvious. Virtually 



all. of Northern New England arid Ndrtherri New 
York fall within this grouping. Numerous 
counties appear in the rest of Che region as 
well, particularly iri the lightly populated 
coastal areas. 

Figure 2 shows the 1977/72 J.Qs for . th 
iNiprtheast. Scattcre.d counties which had high 
1977 LQs increased their relative deperidence 
*^i^ .^?"^l§? f^of". 19 72 to 1977. A number of 
other rural counties showed a relaciVe 
increase iri the lodging sector as a proportion 
of total services of 10 percent or more. 

Iridications of absolute change in lodging 
receipts in. constant dollars.from 1972 Co 1977 
can be obCairied from Figure 3, Receipts in 

ti^^ditional tourist areas increased by_ 
better thaii 10 percent, some by rtiore than 25 
percent. Lbdgirig receipts also increased by 
greater than liD percent in some nonitradit ional 
areas, such as the Buffalo, Neiw York area. 
Lodgirig receipts dec 1 in ed in real dolla rs , 
however, for many Northeastern counties from 
1972 Co 1977. A disprbpbrtidnate share of 
th§se counties are located in Massachusetts, 
but these counties are tnCerspersed thrbughbut 
the eritire regibri. 



SUMMARY 

One of the great frustratibris of tourism 
analysts iias been the lack of availability of 
trend. da£a._ This problem sCtil exists, iU- 
though the Cerisus bf Selec ted Services ' 
measure of annual lodging receipts is an 
important indicator of Cburism at the state 
arid cburity level. this data source would be 
greatly improved i.f _ the 1982 survey avoided 
Che disclosure prbblerhs that resulted in so 
^^9^ . r^issing data at the county level in 19.72 
and 1977. There, are very few cduriCies iri the 
Northeast which have so few lodging facilities 
that lodging summary statistics at the county 
level would provide implicatibris as tb the 
size of a particular firm. 

This study has beeri largely devoted to 
evaluating secondary data sources and methods 
f or analyzing.secondary Courism daCa. The 
delirieatibri bf states and counties in the 
Northeast which are highly dependent on tour- 
ism, or which have expeiriericed chariges in the 
^.^y^l^ 9? tourism receipts , and the quantifi- 
cation of those parameters have provided an 
inicial step iri imprbvirig bur uriderstariding of 
tourism in the Northeast. Further analysis 
is needed to explain Che Courism patterns 
described iri this study. A new Northeastern 
regional project has . been proposed to .State 
ExperimenC SCaCion direcCbirs which, if funded, 
would continue this analysis. 
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A METHOD FOR EXPLAINING TRENDS IN RIVER RECREATION DEMAND 



George L. Peterson 

_ 2 

David W, Lime 

Dorothy H, Anderson' 



Abstract. — Data beirig collected by The Natidrial River 
Recreation, Study^NRRS) _j[U.S, Forest Service^ St, Paul)^^ 
eludes origin-destination information for recreational, vis- 
its to a variety of rivers riatiditwide. Such data are being 
collected over several years during a time of rapidly chang- 
ing energy coses, economic conditions and constsser accicudes, 
Tbis presents an opportunity to explain trends in river rec- 
reation demand. Methods of site choice and site demand 
analysis may be useful for this purpose. Appropriate mathe- 
matical models are defined and .xplained. It is shown how 
these models can be used to exptain demand and predict 
trends . 



INTRODUCTION 

The primary thesis of this paper is that 
while iC is useful and necessary to describe and 
project recreation trends, it is more powerful 
and efficient if they can be explained and pre- 
dicted. 



To describe a trend is. to observe iJt and. 
draw a picture of it - How have things changed 
in the past and what changes are occurring now? 
To project a trend into the future is to assume 
a kind of uniform! tariahism - that the future will 
march to Che same drtHisner as the past_- that the 
^i^^ 9^ which we paddle bur frail canoes 
has no surprises around the bend. 

We are advised by voyageurs of old whc 
paddled the Great Lakes in birchbark canoes, "If 
you do hot wish to drown, stay close to the 
shore." This is good advice in planning and in 
paddling, but there are times, when it is more _ 
efficient to cut across the bay. There are al- 
so gorges like that of the Churchill river as it 
flews toward Hudson Bay where, for miles on end, 
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there is little chance of rescue or escape in 
the event of an upset. And, sometimes we are 
committed to such gorges or shortcuts before 
the "signs of the times" warn us of possible 
dangers ahead. 

The strategy of watching the winds and 
currents of now and staying close to shore has 
saved maiiy a vdyageur (and many a govertfinent 
official). But^ anned with a good map of the 
river and a scientific forecast. of the .weather, 
V7e can proceed somewhat more boldly, effective- 
ly and efficiently. 

_ In our management of recreation resources, 
we cannot literally scout the rapids ahead. But^ 
we can do some kinds of research that will 
allow contingency scouting, to exT>laih a trend 
is to explain, the data, of the past and present 
by means of theories about the prbcesses caus- 
ing changes to_ occur. Such theories and models 
can be powerful aids to judgment, 

A "trend" is "the general course or pre- 
vailing tendency or drift" of something over 
time. In the recreation business^ public and 
private investors are concerned about trends 
in recreation deraandj particularly v^^ 
trends affect the consequences of lumpy capi- 
tal iriveistmerits or major commitments of natural 
resources. Failure to recognize trends in de- 
mand may cause today's "unwise" decisions to 
become tomorrow "^s foolishness. This is par- 
ticularly unfortunate when such foolishness 
cannot easily be tindone. 
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it iii Lhertiri>re understandable that so The National River Recreacion Study (NRRS) 

raucii effort goes Into the descr.tptton and pro- being conducted by the North Central iTorest Px- 

jectibri of trends. Hut, it is better, if the perlmenc Station (Lime,.et, al. 1979)_maV be 

trends can be explained in terms of their under- able to help answer such questions. Beginning 

lying causes; tc then becomes possible Co make in 1977-daca have been collected so. far oo.tbe 

cbriditibiial predictions, to analyze sensiti- recreational use of 39 different rivers .nation- 

vit.iesi and, perhaps ^ . even__to control the trend wide, including origin and destination data on 

rather than to chase it. The irifdrmatidh re- tvavel £0 and from the rivers. Some of . the 

veaied by trend explanat ion of ten. leads _ to a ^.^veirs have ^eien monitored Tdr two and Chr 

double strategy which includes both v:odif icacion years, thus providing the possibility of analy- 
of uriderL^Jng causes of the trends and treatment of trends, 

of the symptoms of the trend itse f . 

TbG_P^?rpose_of this paper is to discuss Theoretical Framework 

methods for_ explaining trends in river recre- _ . _ __ _.. 

atidh. Kmphasis is on the use of rivers for ^ useful theoretical framework can be de- 
recreational travel by canoe ,_ kayak, _ raft , in- veloped from the following assumptions: 
nercube, etc., including the increasingly pbpu- _ __ _ _ . .. 
lar Whitewater float trip. The framev/ork used 1- The seC of rivers (j=l ,2,---,r) re- 
is genera 11 zable, however. This kind of recre- presents the nationwide spectrum b£ river rec- 
ation has been increasing remarkably in recent reacton opportunities, 
years to the point that rationing and alio- ^ 

cation schemes are being.considered.or tmple- . 2. For person n residing at location i^^t^ 

merited iri some places. (Shelby, 1979) utility or net benefit produced by a visit to 

river j is 

The impact of increasing demand for free- - _. _ . :^ 

^\9^ing r ivers has been complin by another ^^^(ij) "n" ^^li j '^21 j '^gij' ' pij 

more basic trend: increasing demand. for other 

uses of the river arid its adjacerit larids. The s * . (1) 

competing demands include domestic water supply^ 

hydroelectric power, flood water retention, irri- . . . -r « 

. » r Where x is the magnitude of variable g ex- 

gation, industrial and manufacturing uses of wutsLt: -^g^j. "-"^ __ -. 1 

water, waste disposal, and land development. Be- perienced by person n during a visit to river j. 

cause of difficulties iri demdristrating the berie- The x's.may include travel cost , site use fees, 

fits of recreation and because these competing river characteristics which influence the suita- 

demands for water areclearly linked to income, bility of thesite for the purpose in quescion 

employment arid ecdribmic development, they tend td (deBettencourt, 1979). ^u is the systematic or 

get higher priority. This has created a trend of predictable function by which utilit:''_is serisi- 

contracttng quantity and quality of supply. tivr; l.d x. The restdaal^e^^ is random "error" 

and is . assumed to be independently and identi- 

A reactionary trend based in public, senti- cally distributed for all rivers according to 

merit arid political activism emerged iri the late the Weibull distribution with dispersibri para- 

60Vs and early 7d*s to produce 1)_ _ legislation, meter X. (McFadden, 1978) 
such as the Wilderness Act, The Wild arid Sceriic 

^l^^rs Act, the National Enviror^ __ 3, Interpersonal and interns ituatibrial 

and the. Wild and Endangered Species Act, 2) numeiv dif fererices iri a can be captured effectively by 

diis ad hoc pdlitical skirmishes aimed at legis- a set of tnarket^segments br peirsdri types. To 

latiye preservation of specific free-flowing simplify the discussion^ _ notation desigriat trig 

streams, _and 3) a presidential cat! for exami- persbri br persdri type will be dropped. The 

riatibri of the stream-flbw requiremerits bf recre- utility function will be desigriaCed simply by 
ation (Carter, J. 1978). 

U(iJ) = "<^^n^'^9ir'""'^eii'"'"'''DiP 

in the midst of this excitirig arid perplexing ^ ^ 

ferment of contradictory demands and trends^ the ^ _ ^2) 

1970* s introduced two prdfdurid interveriirig ^ij 
factors: energy shortage and two-digit inflation^ 

possibly leading, to shrinkage of real income. with the understariding that it ntay vary by mar- 

Gasdlirie prices have quadrupled iri five years. j^g^ segment. The utility function may vary also 
What affects are thesechanges having on the_ _. activity or purpose of visit (e.g., kayaking, 

quantity, geographic -distribution, arid social dis- canoeing, raf ting) ,. but fdr simplicity it may te 

^^^^^'^ river recreation? What assumed only one activity is considered. 

new trends, if any, are developing,, and. what can . . 

be predicted fdr the future? Cari the chariges re- 4. WHeri a persdri engages in the recre- 

veal useful information about the demand process atignal activity in questidri, that river is 

so that resources can be .managed more effectively chosen which maximizes utility, 
and future changes anticipated? 
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Based on Cheae nasurnpt iohs arid given pari.i- 
clpatidri in the «pec]Cied activity, the pro- 
bability that a person residing at location i 
wtlt choose river j is 



Given. this relationship^ the site demand 
function becbiries 



r 

t 
k=i 



\U(ik) 



(3) 



~ r 
k=l 



b P 
o 



k)fl 



(7) 



This is a logic choice tnodet (Domericich & Mc- 
Faddea, 1975) . It can be est imated by maximum 
likelihood methods if the form of the attttty 
function is specified and data are available on 
i_"*?^yi*^^?1^_c^oices and the magnitudes of the x's 
exper ienced. 



This kind of model is generally called a 
's LCe-choice" or "trip-distributldn^ model. It 



Ah alternative app -bach which is concept- 
ual. iy more general i.s the nested choice model 
(McFadderi, 1978). The chbice prbcess might be 
decomposable into several conditional demand 
allocation stages: 1) choice of recreation site 
giveii recreatibh activity, 2^ chbice of recre- 
atiqn activity given that time isallocaCed to 
recreation, and so on. If the utility function 
is separable by site variables , activity vari- 



explains the proportion of total deniand each site ables, etc., a logit model can. be derived which 



will receive, . but it does not explaivi the magni- 
tude of demdrid. The number of visits delivered 
by location i to river j is 



.\U(lj) 



= P(j|i) t 
I<=t 



ik 



C=l 



k=l 



(4) 



Where S V Is the tbtal number bf visits from 

IK 

location i to all rivers. In order to explain 
the magnicade of site demand, it is thus necess- 



ary to explain 
a Eton" k=l 



ik' 



This is a "trip-gener- 
prbblem. 



_ There are several ways crip-generac ion 
might be apprbached (Stopher <5t Meyburg, 1975). 
One wa^ is to use a simple empirical model of 
the type proposed by Cesario and Knetsch (1976). 
Assume location i is a geibgraphic area contain- 
ing a finite number of people. F^, of the type in 
question- Assotne also that the average number 
bf river trips per person is a function of the 
total supply of opportunities. 



exptalno P(j,3, ), the probability bf choosing 

s^^^.J- activity 3 and --- etc.. ActiviLV 

variables might include, "psychological outcok^es" 
(Driver arid Brown, 1975) as used by Petersbn tn. 
a_l? » (1978) to. explain activity choice. How* 
ever^ for ase in prediction, even a two-stage 
model r equ ires knowledge of al I s ites for all 
activities. In all but very simple cases of 
two Or three choices in each stage, the mbdel 
becomes impossibly cOTipiex_ and data hungry. 
With simplifying assumptions,, it might be fea- 
sible to develbp a mbdel bf this type which re- 
quires specif ic knowledge of. site attributes 
only for. river recreation. This is a subject 
for ahbther paper^ however . the approach used 
here is based on equation i[7) , with the under- 
standing that more powerful models may be 
possible. 



The Single Riv e r Case 

Equatibh (7) shows the demand for one 
river_to.be a function of i:he characteristics 
of all rivers with which the river competes. 
The denominator Consider the special case of a river with no 



of the trip distributibh Ibgit model (3) meas^ 
ures the condition of supply from the point of 
view of t. A plausible hypothesis is 



e(River trips per person) 



^ ^ik 
k=l "-^ 



b rl 



t 
C=l 



ik 



- 

° ^k=l 



,XU(ik)-] 



,XU(ik)J 1 



(5) 



(6) 



competitors. This situation might exist, for 
example, when the users o particular river 
include a subgroup of people whose choice set 
contains only that river. Some rivers, such as 

J^pip^i^^b River in Grand Canyon National 
Park and the Middle Fork, of the Salmon River in 
Idaho may be sb unique they compete with other 
rivers only in the sense they compete with 
movies or. trips Co Europe. A certain river may 
have local gebgraphic monopoly such that vir^ 
tuaiiy all the visitors use that and only that 
river for the activity in question. Or, we may 
chobse to perform the analysis, given the 
choice of this river. In any ca^e, the assump- 
tion of rib cbmpetitbrs implies the parameters^ 
models^ and conclusions apply only, to that riv- 
er and cannot be generalized to other situ- 
ations^ because none compa .thi.s 
understood, _there are no dangers in single site 
analysis. For the single river case, equation 
(7) becomes 
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(8) 



In general, Ehe parameEers of a singte-sLEe 
i^o^^^l iych as equation (8) should not be esti- 
mated . for one s ite and applied to another.. 
Equation (8) derives from the assumptidn the 
rivers in question are not cbtnpetitorfl . this 
may imply different uttttty functions _and/or 
mutually exclusive pbpulatibrifi for different 
rivers . 

It is interesting to compare (8) with (7). 
Ejuation 7 can be stated as 



function, equation (7) is an explanatory site de- 
mand function,. If a river has no substitutes, 
equation (8) is an explanatory site. .demand func- 
tion, but is riot gerieiralizabte to other rivers. 



&ra-tive Models. 

For illustrative purposes assume the pre- 
dictable, portion of the utility furictiori con- 
tains only two variables. 



ij 



1] Lk=i 



b i 



(9) 



= travel .distance from location i tb 
river j 

= a measure of the site quality at 
rive'' j 



The functional form most often used in Ibgit mc- 
dels is the simple linear combination: 



ij ^i o 1 



where Is a function of the condition of total 

supply from the point of view of i. This com- 

parlson reveals an tnterestiiig conclusion. Even 
if bb , hi, P. arid U are uriiversal for all rivers, 
substitutes pr not^ the single-site model (8) 
triut tip lies the utility function by b^^^, the trip- 
generation exponent, V7hile the multiple-site 
model (10) adds to the utility function an 
brigiri-specif ic supply function. Estimating 
equation (8) for one riverand then applying the 
results to .pnother river is an -implicit assump- 
tion that Uny. + XU Cii) ] = b^XU(ij) . While^^n^ 
ttny be true unaer very restrictive conditions ^ 
ir, general the single site model clearly does 
uoc reveal generalizable inforaation about^s 
Ctvity of demand to changes in variables in the 
utility furictibri iguch as changes in fuel costs 
and site, variables. While such an empirical 
model can explain demand and participation 
trends for a given river ^ ^^^^^^ °^ 

predict such trends. under conditions different 
than those under which the data Were observed. 
The magnitudes of the estimated ''constant" para- 
meters will change with changes in the variables 



u = t^o + b^ + b^ 



This function assumes, a constant marginal rate 
of substitution, which may be reasonable for 
narrow ranges of variation although it does riot 
allow estimatibri of the dispersion parapmeter X. 
From the_pgint of yiev7 of ecoribmic theory, a 
tnore general form is 



a = ^ A^'l 



j 



(12) 



Aribther fbrm with properties similar to (12) is 



u = ^.n Q- + tn + 



(13) 



On the other hand^ using the multiple site 
model (7) or (10) for several non-sobstitutable 
rivers also has seribus problems. As iri (9) the 

market population from which_each riverdraws 

its visitors may be dif ferent_and/or the utility 
functions may be different. Such problems cari 
distort the results ..seriously and lead to in- 
valid cbriclusibris if they are not recognized. 



This form produces convenient algebraic simpli- 
fication bf the Ibgit model. Equations (12) and 
(13) are appealing because they shcjw dimiriibh- 
irig marginal returns, but none of these forms 
is satisfactory when the margirial utility func- 
tion iu not single valued. For example, the 
attractiveriess bf a river for white-water 
canoeing is low for sluggish streams. As the 
white-water difficulty increases, attractive- 
nessincreases to a point an^theri begiris to de- 
crease again as the river becomes too difficult. 
Perhaps this is because the variable is a com- 
posite ofs eve ra I r e b a s ic va r iab 1 e s , bu t , in 
general, it has proven useful to represent such 
relationships by a quadratic utility function 
(deBettencourti 1979): 

u - + + 32^j^ij ^ ^^^^ 



1 j 



^3 ij 



(14) 



Thus, ability to predict changes in parti- 
cipation at specific sites requires fbr each 
river correct knowledge of a) the consumer, 
utility furictibri arid b) the market pbpulatibri. 
if, for a given set of river s> utility "errors" 
are identically and independently distributed 
over the marlcet pbpulatibris by the ribirthal bir 
Weibull distribution about a common utility 



Appareritly there has not been much re- 
search done on the problem of specifyirig the 
best utility function. in logit models or site- 
demand models. Most Ibgit modellers seem sat- 
isfied by.the assumption of _ (11) i.perhaps be- 
cause utility is difficult to measure and. the 
modelc robust, _ In any case, more research is 
needed on utility functions. At least the ro- 
bustness of the models over different utility 
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function forms ncada to be studied. 



To.illys^^^tc the kinds of infgrmatibri re- 

ve.iied for trend and impact analysis^ assume the 
utility fuiictidri has the fbnu of (132 
distance is the only variable. The multiple 
siCG-demand model (7) ts 



D ^9 

ij 



' r 

k=l 



ik 



1 

ik i 



The stngle-stte demand model (8) becomes 



V: = b _P^ a'^'^l d/^1^. 
1 o i i 



In estLmatiori, the parameters cannot be de- 
composed and the two models are 



(16) 



Id 



k=l 



- - fit 



(17) 



aud 



where 



^o^i^i' 



(18) 



B„,B^,b^, and c are estimated para- 



Response of demand to changes in things like 
site atcracCiveneSS and fuel cost cannot be 
analyzed in (17) or i 18) . Changes in fuelco 
would change the meannig, of distance and Would 
cause changes in and C, The impacts of 
changes in fuel price and other economic don- 
ditions. would be. better analyzed tf D:, were re- 
placed by variables describing trayel^tiine, tra- 
vel mode, fuel price, etc* The resulting 
equations would be more general and would explain 
the response of demand to c in these vari- 

ables. . Likewise, variables describing the 
Specific site attributes to which site attract- 
iveness is sensitive should be included in the 
utility function. This would explain the re- 
sponse of demand to specific changes at specific 
sites. 



Using only diistahce arid poputationi the 
authors used a model based on the Ibg^linear 
utility furictiori, equation .( 13)., to do_single- 
site analysis for the Boundary Wateris Cahbe Area 
Wilderness in MinnesiDta. Under the assumption 
of no substitutes, the purpose vas Co estimate 



(15) 



i o i i 



(19) 



for several different .canipirig types of wilder^ 
ness travelers :_ paddle canoeing, motor, canoeing, 
motor boating, hiking, cross-cOUritry skiirig, arid 
snowmpjsiling. The purpose of the study was to 
describe the relative uniqueness of the sitfi for 
different activity purposes by describing the 
geographic origins of visitors. 



In order to eliminate biases resulting from 
possible dtffererices in sapling . rates , the 
equation was estimated in the fclldwirig form: 



-c 



P(ni) = P(i)P(n|i) - cy 



e^i 



(20) 



where 



mete 



Giveri the assumptioris arid the multiple-site 
(equation 17)^ the parameter B, describes 
the sensitivity of demarid distributiori to dis- 
tance. The _parameter b^^ describes the sensi- 
tivity of_demand to the overall condition of 
supply. Iri the sirigle-site case, C describes de- 
mand sensitivity to distancCj but it is not 
generalizabla to other sites. 



P(i) = the probability that a- 
visit randomly bbiserved 
at _ the site is from 

origiri i, 

P(nli) = the probability that a 
visit raridomly observed 
at the site ia person n 
from origin i, given that 
?he visit J.8 from origin 
i and assuming all per- 
sdris at origiri i are 
equally likely to visit 
the site. 

P(ni) = the joint probability 
that a_ visit observed 
raridbthly at the site is 
person n from origin i^ 
assumirig all persons from 
origin i_are equally 
likely to visit the site. 

= ari error or residual that 
is assumed to be indepen- 
dently arid riortnally dis- 
tributed V7ith constant 
variance over the range of 
arialysiis. 



Estimates of these probabilities are 

V. 



P(i) 



h - 
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Because equat ion _ (20) is. a probability^ its com- 
plete specification in the estimated form iis 

5 

P(rii) = - e • (21) 

ibis equation can^ be est ima ted by maximum likeli- 
hood methods. However^ the _ simpler, method. of 
ordinary least squares applied to the Ibg-liriear 
form of equation (20) was used. The results are 
shown in Table I, 

Using National River Recreation Study data 
from 1977, Peterson, timej and Anderson (1979) 
estimated similar single-site equations for 
twelve rivers. The results are shown in Table X 

With NRRS data for twelve rivers studied in 
1978, (Ergon and Peterson 1980) estimated the 
following site choice model: 



-St) - + r D 
e^ ij ^1 i 

- e"^ Ik 2 ^ 
k=l 

This loglt tnode^. is based on the linear utility 
f UTiCt ioa 



ti = pD.^ + Cjd_, (23) 



Table I 

Single site Analysis for Six Uses of the Boundary Waters Canoe Area Wilderness 
(Assutning no substitute sites for the respective activities) 
(197^ - 1977) 





Estimated 


Number of 






Adjusted 




Equation 


Trips. in 


Number of 


Log-Linear 


Log-Linear 


Sctivitv 


P(ni) = 


S ffinple 


Zones 






Paddle 
Canoeing 


(0.03)0^"^'^'^ 


68,283 


167 


0.774 


0.773 


Motor 

Canoeing 


(0.16)Df 2'^^ 


10,195 


119 


0.745 


0.743 


Motor 
Boating 


(O.IOID^"^*^! _ 


14^78 


152 


0,713 


0.711 














-2 93 

(0.19)D^ ^'^^ 










Hiking 


2,483 


62 


0.813 


0.810 


Cross Country 
Skiing 


(4.t3)D^'"^*'^^ 


365 


14 


0.816 


0.801 


Snowmobil ing 


(e^.SDD^""^'^^ 


422 


12 


0.907 


0.900 
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River 



Table 2 

Single-Sice Analysis. for. Twelve Rivers 
(1977 Data) 

Esctmated Number of 

Equation Trips Number of 

P(ni) = - - - - in Samples -Zon es (i ^ 

(C. 00095)0^"^'^® 175 27 

(0.ddl4)D^"'^'^^ i9i 28 

-2.02 

(0,00083)Dj 2169 52 

(b.b0b67)D^'"^-°"^ 191 26 

(b.OOlljD^ 87 26 

(O.D012)P^"^*^^ 9877 77 

(O.D023)P.^^'^ ^ ^226 22 

(0.0t2)D.*^'^^ 456 18 

(0.006t)D^"^"^^ 280 23 

(0.0028)D^"^"^^ 444 21 

(Q.035)D^"'^"^^ 128 12 

(1.26)D.'^-^'^ 497 32 



Main Salmon 



0.735 



0.724 



Middle Fk. 
Salmon 



Upper 
Colorado 



0.702 



0.795 



0.691 



0.791 



Apple 



Nantahala 



0.753 



0.697 



0.743 



0.684 



Chattooga 



Illiribis 



0.728 



0.789 



0.724 



0.778 



Deschutes 



0.797 



0.784 



Ocoee 



0.875 



0.869 



Mohican 



0.837 



0.828 



Hiwassee 



0.858 



0.844 



Upper 
Missouri 



0.911 



0.908 



where d. is a s ite- specific dummy vari- 
able which takes on the value 
of - one. for river j and zero for 
all other rivers, 
Q. is an estimated site-specif ic 
parameter cap taring sampling and 
specification errorSj^ including 
biases resulting f rom_dif f erent 
sampling rates at different 
rivers. 

3 is the estimated marginal utility 
of distance. 

The analysis Was based on 4524 visits to the 
twelve rivers from_ 377 three-digit zip-code 
zones;_ The_ estimate of_^ tn equation 22 is 
~. 00167. The results clearly show distance to 
be an important explainer of _4^21>d distribution 
A_simple market share__model_ correctly predicts 
20 . 97o of the ^rips. With the addition b£ dis- 
tance to the model, this rises to 50.7%. Assign- 
ment of equal probabilities on the '^asis of no 
info rtna t ion wha t ever g i ve s 8 . 3% correc t ly pre- 
dieted. However, Ergun also found that 3 varies 
for th3 twelve rivers from region to region when 
the model is estimated on a regional basis. He 
also divided Che twelve rivers into two basic 



types and found differences in ^ by river type. 
This indicates the presence of effects hot ade- 
quately captured by equation (21). 



Discussion of the Empirical Results 



Results presented in_ the preceding section 
are illustrative only. The equations are esti- 
mated under very restrictive assumptions .T 
estim.'itton procedure, while simple., does not 
satisfy the cbhditidri that the probabilities 
must simi to one over all cases ^ which may intro- 
duce slight biases in Che exponents and major 

biases in the coefficients^ The coefficients 

should, in any case, be regarded with skepticism 
because of their extreme sensitivicy to errors 
in estimation. 

The most interesting bit of information is 
the exponent of distance. Given the hypothe- 
sized functional form (20X, the exponent c is _ 
the distance elasticity of trip attraction. If 
lihe equation is constrained as in (21)__the. 
elasticity is c[l - P(ni)]. However, P(ni) is 
likely to be an extremely small number 
the untikety situation where the origin is very 
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close to tlii: tluHtihatrori, there are few nearby 
origins^ and tlie popu lat Lon. is very stnaii. In 
any case the probab i I ity will always be less 
than the reciprocal of_ the population* The 
elasticity estitiiates the percent change in 
P(nl) when distance changes by one percent. 
Assuming that any estimation biases affect all 
equations in the same isys tenia tic way, compari- 
son of the exponents between equations reveals 
retactve differences In elasticity^ It does 
not, however, reveal reasons for the differ- 
ences . 

J^hile attempting to interpretthe results, 
it is important to recall the assumptions under 
which the illustrative equations were estl- 
mated^ especially: 

1. The distance-decay of trip attraction 
is insensitive to conditions of competing 
supply, 

2. There are no differences in site 
quat i cy, 

3. The population from which a site 
attracts its visitors is homogeneous vis-a-vis 
the systematic or predictable pdrCidn of the 
ut il 1 ty f unct ion ^ and inter-per sqnal d if f er- 
ences are randomly, independently, and Identi- 
cally distributed by the Weibull distributibri, 
and __ 

4. The market population is the entire 
population of the contiguous United States. 

With these assumptions in niind, the esti- 
mated elasticities lead to the following 
cbnimerits arid cbriclusibris: 



t. Trip attraction is very sensitive to 
distance and is strongly explained by distance 
alone. 

^n the average^ the explained pbrtibri 
of log-linear y aria t ion. among zones is about 
the same for the BWCM^ (79%) as it Is for the 
rivers (787o>. There is little variation among 
all. the equations in the amount of variance 
explairied. There Is apparently rib cause tb 
conclude that the model is more applicable in 
some cases than in others, 

3, The distance .elasticity varies ampng 
rivers arid aihbrig differerit uses of the BWCA; 
This implies some "market areas" are more lo- 
cal than others, for whatever, reason; _ 
Generally, the more elastic the demand, the 
more l.ocaL the resource. It is interesting 
that the BWCA shows very different elasti- 
cities f or different uses ^ which suggests that 
a site may be geographically more unique. for 
some purpbses thari fbr others, i.e., iC tends 
to reach out farther for some kinds of visitors 
than for others. 



4. Because distance is closely related to 
travel cost arid travel time, given travel mode. 



it should be possible to estimate tnodels which 
explain the sensitivity of site detn to these 
variables; _ This will allow prediction of. the 
response bf demand at specific sites to changes 
in_ fuel, cost and transportation technology^ 
other things being equal. 

5.- It is not clear from the empirical re- 
isults what the reasons" are fbr the dif f erericeis 
in exponents. Plausible causes are 

a) differences in" Che benefit of an 
activity to its participants^ 

b) differences in the quality of a 
site for the given activity, 

c) differences in the quality^ 
quantity and relative location 
of.competing sites and activities, 
arid 

d) differences in participation costs. 



It is clear that differences exist. Further 
experiments are needed to isolate the causes so 
that demand can be understood arid predicted arid 
resources wisely allocated, 

6, Although details are hot reported 
here, examination of the residuals shows non- 
rariddiri geographic patterns (Peterson, Eime & 
Anderson, 1979). This implies other variables 
may be . influencing the .relationships '^yste-. _ 
ruatically arid their ^ffects may be predictable, 
although the magnitude of their effects is less 
thari the effect bf distance. 



The distance elasticity of trip distri- 
bution in equation (23) is pD.£l - P(j|i)] 
where 3 - -0.00167. This. is ^not comparable 
with the trip attraction elasticity, because 
they are different concepts and the utility 
function specifications differ. It._is inter- 
estirig tb ribte, however, that when P(j|i) is 
small, the distiance elasticity of trip distri- 
button has the. range of -1^ 78 _ to . r4. 13 when., 
distarice has the rarige bf 1066 miles tb 2473 
miles . 

More important , though^ is that _ the_esti- 
mate of 3 is not stable when rivers are seg- 
mented by type and the population is segmented 
by area. This could be caused by incorrect 
specif icatibri bf the utility furictibri arid/br 
aggregation error. 
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INTRODUCTION 



'"any northeastern Minnesota communities 
depend upon oQCdoor recreation activities and 
tourism for a substantial portion of their 
yearly cash inflow. While the recreation and 
tourism industry in the region has grbwri 
steady in recent years, it may prove to be 
less stable In the future Chan other indus- 
tries, for at least two basic reasons: (1) 
while _ sociologists and recreation planners 
may dtspuCe the assertion, outdoor recreacton 
is considerod by many a luxury or a non- 
essenti.^l activity and therefore subject to 
alteration of ^-'ctivity participation due to 

changing econC'^i-c status of families and 

ind Ivldualfc , \l'/ _the recreation and tourism 
industry is dependent to a large part bh a 
I'tghly ^noblle population. Because of these 
two characteristics, recreation and tourism 
patterns can be subject to rapidly changing 
trends a.-> a result o f inf lat ion increasing 
energy costs and gasoline availability. 

To respond to data needs of program 
planners and decision makers within the rer- 
reat ">ri and >c»urism industry, a recreational 
•'chi-ie traffic monitoring program was im-_ 

.-mr.^rited to deterttiine If ari easily Conducted, 
jtcinaardized couriw _of_ traffic could adeq^aL i ly 
describe patterns of recre-^it ional oriented., 
movement in and but bf thr Duliith are . The 
moniter was designed to identify: vehiclen 
Chat were most common; irovemonc oj. boats, 
canoes, dirt bikes, skie^i, sn^nvmobiles etc; 
periods of high and Jov? J.unu^s ; and changing 
patterns of niovemenC. 



Paper prk.. . onted at the National Ouf ''.>or 
Recreation 'ixe 'd. Symposium, Durhaia, j^tll, At^ril 
20-23, 1980. 



In addition to the . traf f ic monitor, ex-- 

isting supplemental data was expected tb aid 
in determiriirig the effect that external 
factors had on levels . and patterns of recre- 
ational activity. While temperature, weather, 
season, events^ and holidays were to be 
examined as potential impacts, the overiding 
concern bf many pebple in the industry 
focused on spiraling gasoline prices _ and the 
potential of nonavailability of gasoline sup- 
plies • 

Studies and theories cbncerhihg recre- 
^^.^9?}^?:_??^f f i'9_an4__^'ssponse to gasoline 
restrictions both in Canada and -Europe have 
been cbhducted by Dr. R. I. Wolf (1969^ 1977) . 
Unavailability of fuel is thought to be a_ 
more potent force in restraining travel than 

^^^^^8..??^^_byt there is little research 
that can support this contention- Wolf has 
found that there appears tb be a change in 
*^.^^y^l..p3.tterns in Europe as a result of the 
continuing escalation in fuel costs or in its 
restricted availability. Europeans are 
turning toward public transportation to pro- 
vide for their required travel tb and frbrii 
wb;.k flnd their social obligations, but re- 
serve Lr.eir _ private auto for travel to their 
recre^ clonal second home br their favorite 

recre-T -ion area. Will_Minnesotans and their 

v:-?', Ing neighbors respond similarly? This 
t5 wiiaC we wanted to khbisr. 



STUDY AREA 

Duluth is located at the western tip bf 
Lake Superior in northern Minnesota . It is 
a 'tenter of recreation for northern Minnesota 
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ami V^isi'ons In i n j ts own r i^ht , but virtue of 
tcs boaiittful harbor , adJacunL. Lake Superior, 
I6ri» ocedn-like beach, cultural and retail 
oppoL "unities and transportation linkages. 

Expansion arid new development of recre- 
ation opportunities Is evident in Duluth, The 
Marine Museum, brie of the mbsC visited aCCrac- 
tions in Minnesota, was expanded In 1978-1979. 
CI' anup of Che picturesque and largely un- 
de\*eioped St. Louis River which flows through 
the city has already begun; a new, advanced^ 
wastu-is?a ter treatment plant located on Che 
river .started operations in the fall of 1978. 
Several new hiking trails . planned for 1980 
are in some of Duluth's 110 city parks. 

The recreaCion-Courism indascry is a 
very important segment of Duluth's economy • 
Ufl HLank reported, that during 1972, visitors 
traveling through DuluCh Cypically made ex- 
penditures equal to 28 percent of the city's 
total retail sales for a summer week.. A 
yearly pro ject ion of ridh-residerit vehicles had 
Dulu th-Superior as their major destination 
arid survey data indicated a conservative 
estimate of 3.8 million non-resident persbri- 
trips to Duluth-Superior for vacation purposes 
albrie each year, 

Duluth also serves as a gateway for_much 
of the popular ribrthwbbds lake cbiiritry. It is 
the Largest _ retail center in the upper 
Miririesbta-Wiscbrisiri region, arid thus serves 
t!ie needs of travelers passing through (arid 
ts Che destination of many Canadian shopping, 
trips). In additibri, the city's geographical 
position at the head-of- the-lake has led to 
Che iriCersectlbri of several highways through 
the city. Backpackers hikirig dowri the mairi 
street of Duluth also is a common sight. 

Northern Minnesota and Wisconsin have 
great recreation potential year-round, from 
fishing in the spring tb bbatirig iri summer; 
hunting, fishing> and"leaf-peeping" during 
autumn; arid sribwiubbllirig and skiing in win- 
ter. Although summer iriay always be the bus- 
iest tourist season of the year, activity 
duririg the bther seasbris is bri Che increase. 
Thompson Hill Visiter's Center had its highest 
1978 daily total on September 30th, during 
the height bf the fall fbliage seasbri! 

PROCEDURES 

IriCersCaCe 35 sbuCh bf Dalath was . 
chosen for the traffic counts for twb main 
reasons; .first, _ it brings. traffic primarily 
from the St. Paul-Miririeapblis area ariu further 
so^^th. Most people vacacioniiig in northern 
.Miririesbta cbme frbm chat direction.. Secondly, 
it has one of _ the highest volumes of traffic 
entering Duluth from any direct.-ion and the 
highest perceritage bf ouC-of-BCaCe recre.^^tional 
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traffic (Blank). 

Friday afCerribbns from 1 Co 5 p:m: were 
selected as the optimum counting period for 
this survey _and is assumed to represent the _ 
begiririirig bf the weekerid recreatibrial traffic 
period. In addition, Thompson Hill Iniformation 
Center (located near the observation station) 
hourly counts indicate that 1-5 p^ni« on 
Fridays is the peak flow period of the week 
fbr visiCbrs coming tncb Che area. Cbunctng 
any later in the afternoon was not possible 
during the_ winter months, and week-end traffic 
counts would have beeri mbre e: , i2risive arid 
much harder to arrange. In any case, consis- 
tency seemed to be the crucial, factor in. 
conducting counts throughout the year, sirice 
whatever. time period selected for counting 
wbLild brily represeriC a porttbri bf Che CbCat 
weekly recreational traffic. 

The traffic courit tally sheets were de- 
signed Co be inclusive of all types of visible 
recreatibrial Craffic arid as objective as 
possible. In some categories there were un- 
avoidable errors, but. these were felt to be 
relatively small arid iricbrisequeritial ^ Recre- 
ational traffic vns classified in two ways. 
First, cbancers nc Led Che cype of vehicle car- 
?yi?S or pullirig recreational equipmerit , e.g. 
sedan, pickup, motorhorae.» four-wheel vehicle, 
vari br btheri Secbrid, Che Cype arid number of 
recreational indicators were recorded such as 
boats, _ skis, camper-trailers, snowmobiles 
ebc. Recreatibrial oquipmerit isras further class- 
ifie.d where appropriate, as either "warm- 
Weather" or cold-weather" indicators . 

Counting.was begun in late . July on a 
test basis: Official cburiCirig for Chis sCudy 
started August 5, 1977 and ended on July 27, 
1979, two ccraplete_years. of data.. Separate 
counts were kept bf ribrthbburid arid sbuthbburid 
traffic for each hour. At the end of four 
hburs of cbunting, the. totals for each hour in 
each directibri were calculated. 

Weather fbrecasCs fbr each weekerid were 
obtained from the National Weather Service on 
Friday morning. Any special tourist, or rec_- 
reatibrial-related e^'erits bccurririg that week- 
end were also noted. Presence or absence of 
ice bri take Superior arid trilSrid lakes was re- 
corded, as__^ell as the status of huritirig and 
fishing, seasons . Supplementary data obtained 
firbm bther sburces were tabulated at Che end 
of the count year, _Such data included Thomp- 
son Hill Visitor Information Center . inquiries , 
Miririesbta Departmerit bf Trarispbr ta t ibri traffic 
averages, gasoline, prices , hotel/motel occu- 
pancy rates, Amcrak passenger and recreational 
baggage totals. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSIONS 
This study was initiated ^n August 1977 
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aiuitht! first year . rt^port ana ly zed data 

cbllocCecl between Au^;iist 1977 and July 1978; 
The first year report (Norton , Hales , and 
Wood 1978) demonstrated that a standardized 
count of recreational traffic can be made 
that can reflect several trends in both 
type arid volume of fee reaC tonal craVel: 
Such counts were useful in isolating those 
events and factors which significantly influ- 
ence recreational travel patterns • The 
second year of data was then e:iamined to 
determine trends, constsCanCly and tmpacCs 
of events such as gasoline non-ivailability 
in comparison to the first year data. 

t rea^men-t- <hf^ Da t a 

Separat e hourly ti a Is of f ecreat idhal 
traffic were combined an:( the four-hour 
sciidy totals of vehtcZes were used for most 
analyses^ Analyses incluo eel ^ 1) Seasonal 
variations in volume of rf::re.^,tiona* * raffic 
arid types of equipmeiC Cailieci, -?) Comparisons 
of volume and type-- ^f ; rthhour , \/ersus 
souclibound recreational • '*af flc , . . Correlation 
between patterns of tr^tvi ^ r ve^ied by collect- 
ed data and by other tvivvei indicators, such 
as Amcrak passenger coots r . total traffic 
volume (as de termined ' ;_ "he Minnesota 
Departmenjt of. TrLinsporta t ion) r.nd yisiCot-use 
data of the Thbmp??bri ;I111 information Center; 
4) Relationships becvreen recreational travel 
patterns and factors which possibly influence 
travel such as holidays, special events, 
hunting and fisiiing_ season openings , weather, 
cbriditidhs and gasoline price and avattabtti ty : 



For brevity _sake , only fear factors 
which vere identified to exert significant 
influence upon recreational tvaffic will be 
discussed here: 1) weather, 2) holidays- 
special events, 3) gasoline price and 5) 
gasc.'line availability. A more detailed report 
dri the secdrid year data is in propafatidn. 

Wo a Cher Conditions 



Weather . conditions during 197.8-79 were 
generally similar to Chose during 1977-78. 

In both » _ ^b^_^§Si??l"S_°^_^9v?^^^?! 

marked_by a_ rapid decrease, in temperature, 
early December was marked by a warm spike, 

anc! the spring climb in temperatures was 

longer and more gradual than . the . fall decrease. 
Temperatures started increasing in early 
March and climbed steadily until early June 
before leveling off. Major differences, be- 
tween the two years were as follows: 1) 
There was more snow during 1978-79 than 1977-78. 
Snow depth climbed steadily to a peak of 30 

inches in late February and early March. 

During 1977-78, maximum average .accumulation 
was only 12 inches by the end df February. 

2) 1978-79 was a windier year than 1977-78, 
particularly during Che fall and winter months. 

3) Road conditions were more often poor during 



1978-79 than during 1977^78, especia^ 
winter. 4) _ Tbe_winter_of 1978-79 was colder 
than that df 1977-78. Teiiiperatures dr dpped 
below 32°F two weeks earlier than__i977-78 and 
did riot reach above 320F again until, one week 
later .Also, there was no January thaw as 
there had been in 1977-78 , .5) . ..The . spring was 
colder arid later thari iri 19-77-78. AvBvage 
temperature stayed below 40°F until mid-May 
when it suddenly jumped to 50.°.. In..l977-78i 
average temperatures had reached 50° by late 
April and stayed above that temperature from 
then dri. 



Holidays and Special Events 

Holidays were , of course , _ the same from 
drie year to Che next, as were the. openings 
of hunting and fishing seasons^ Types df 
special events , however , _ differed somewhat 
during the twd years. Also, Chey did ridC 
always fall aC the same_ time. In some cases 
B hotldi^y and special event occuLted on. the 
same weekend during one year but dri differerit 
weekends durinf.; the otl irr y.ii^r. This allowed 
separation d£ ttie rliecCs which those two 
factors had on rc reational travel. 

Gasdlirie Prices 



During 1977-78, gasoline prices in both 
Duluth and Minneapolis averaged $.58 td $.62 
per gnlion. . They, varied by no more than $.08 
per g.tlldri ChrdughduC Che year. They showed, 
neither a net increase or decrease, but erided 
tilt year at approximately the same price as 
they started Che year. 

1978-79 was quite a dif _f erent . s tory . 
Prices rdse apprdximaCely $,05/galldri iri Che 
first si:: months of the study-year. During 

the second six-month period, they jumped 

another $.28/gallori. This represerited a 50% 
increase in prices between July 1978 and July 
1979. Betweeri August arid December, Dalath 

gasoline prices were roughly $ .O^/gallon 

higher than. Minneapolis. prices , an they had 
been thrdugh 1977-78 . Hdwever , diiririg Che 
period of r^^pld price increase ip the winter 
arid spring, Miririeapolis and Duluth prices 
were similar. By June and July, Duluth gaso- 
line averaged $.b2/gallon less than Minneapo- 
lis gasdlirie. 



Gasoline Availability 



No shortages of gasoline availability 
dc cur fed or Chf ea teried Co occur during . _ _ 
i?77^78 or during the first 9 months of 1^78- 
79. However, by May. 1979, the Minnesota 
Energy Agency began issiiirig warriirigs df 
upcoming shortage and voluntary cutback in 
gasoline consumption was urged. During June, 
gasdlirie shortage s became more arid rtidre cdh.- 
mon until the ct^ of the month, when they 
were fairly severe in some places. During 
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July, Rasbliiie supply sCabtllzed somewhaC and 
by the end of thr niontii» tlireats of more short- 
ages were nr»t so severe. 



With these considerations in mindi it 
is iidw possible to compare Che Cwo years of 
recreational travel nionitoring, with an eye 
toward identifying causes of differences be- 
tween the two years. 

Patterns df Traffic Flow 

Seasonal changes in volume andcompor 
sitior of recreational traffic seen in 1978- 
79 '/ere very similar to those seen in 1977-78. 
Bimodal disErtbacion of crafftc volume was 
observG(i during both years. _Fall periods of 
veiy low recreational _ flow began and ended 
one to two weeks earlier in 1978-79 than in 
1977-78, possibly due to the somewhat earlier 
clrop in fill I cemperacures . 

Spring periods of very low flow occu'- 1 
during the same weeks in Che Cwo years; Be 

ginning and end of the _cold season, as 

defined by types of recreational vehicles_ 
counted, differed by hb more than a week be- 
tween the two years of observation. The 
appearance of cold season tecreaCionat equip- 
ment corresponded closely with the first 
appearance of snow,_ which was similar in the 
two years, rather than with other weather 
conditions, which varied a little between the 
Cwo years. 

Response to holidays and special events i 
as indicated by recreaEidhal Eraffic cbuhCs, 
was extremely consistent between the two years, 
Alt major holidays brought ahoat the same 
?"f^^P9?se in recrea tional traffic - _ Special 
events varied from year to year^ but three 
main events, the DuluCh Annual Folk FesCiVal, 
Fail Foliage Peak and University of Minnesota- 
DaluCh graduation occur yearly.. In both years 
of the study, the weekends df these three 
events showed large increases in recreational 
traffic in Che riorch direction. All but the 
fall foliage peak also brought about a large 
increase in. southbound traff ic , During 1978- 
79, the combined effects of fall foliage peak 
and the opening of small game hunting may be 
linked with a decrease in southbound traffic, . 
regardless of the large increase in ndrthbdund 
traffic . 

During both years, there was a notice- 
able trend for special events within the city 
df Duluth td cdrrespdrid isrith slight decreases 
in southbound traffic, i.e. recrea tional traf - 
f tc leaving Duluth. Some examples are Park 
Point Art Fair, niajor UMD hockey games during 
1977-78, _Dulutb Days- all-city celebration 
in 1977-78, Duluth city ski-jumping conCesC 
in 1978-79, and the city softball tournament 
ifi 1978-79. EssenCtalty these events, kept 
Duluth residents home and off the highway td 



dther jilacesl 

Finally, response of fecfeaCional Cfaffic 
volume to hunting season opening weekends was 
quite similar in. the two years^ .Opening of 
deer seasdh consistently caused large increases 
in recreational traffic in both the north and 
south dtreccions. Opening of smalt game 
season corresponded with very low levels of 
recreational__traf f ic.. .However, opening week- 
ends df steelhead fishing, smelting and dther 
f ishing showed only sligh t increases in 
traffic in 197S-79, white in 1977-78, smelting 
and inland fishing dperiirig weekends were 
accompanied by large increases. There are at 
tease two possible eXptanaCions for this. 1) 
?i?'^§ th?__^P?iOS_9l_i??8r7?_was much coi^^ 
and slower in. coming to northern Minaesota 
than the previous spring, the begiririihg df 
fishing season was not as desirable a time to 
be outdoors for many people. Also, Inland 
lakes were frozen much later. The smelt run 
was slower and more spread out than the pre- _ 
vidiis year, therefdire smeltinc activity would 
not be likely to biing about as sharp an in- 
crease in traffic as the previous year. 2) 
T^}§_PF^-9^_9f_S?solirie was increasing at the 
sharpest_rate during this period of. April, 
May arid Jurie of 1978-79. This may have dis- 
couraged people from traveling as far as they 
normally woatd have for fishing, especially 
when cons ide red in comb iriat ion with the cold 
and wet spring that northern Minnesota was 
experiencing I 



Volume and Composition of Recreational Traffi c 



Although seasonal trends in relative _ 
nambers.ofvp^ teles were similar in 1977-78 
and 1978-79, ^here were significant differ^ 
en_ces_ in the ciosolute numbers_of _ recrea tional 
vehicles at any given tiine. Diiririg August, 
September, October and November, recreational 
traffic volume in the second year was equal to 
dr sdmeisrhat Idwer thari the first year. Be- 
tween December and March ^ bo th _ nor th and south- 
bound traffic were significantly higher than 
in the previous year^ in April^ southbound 
traffic was much.higher^ but northbound 
traffic was 33% lower thari iri 1977-78. From 
^ay on, both north and southbound recreational 
traffic were tower in the second year than in 
the first year. 

Most likely, Che large increase iri cdld- 
seasonrecreation can be directly related to 
the.continuous and deep snow cover present in 
1978-79. Amtrak recdrds df skis carried duj — 
ing the same time period showed an increase of 
greater than 200% over 1977-78, which is 
probably indicative of ^he same things _Cold 
and wet spring weather may account for the 
increase iri southboiirid traffic arid the de- 
crease in northbound traff^ during April and 
perhaps early May. However, by late. May, 
temperaLures were drice agairi seasdriable arid 
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weiither cleared up. It suurns likely that, the 
net decreases In irecreiit idhai traffic during 
May, June and July may haye been due to changes 
in the price and availability. 



A closer look at May» June and__July data 
leni'is evidence Co Chis suggesCibn. Table 1 
presents the changes which occurred in recre- 
ational traffic between 1977-78 and 1978-79 
on a is^eekly basis. It is apparent that early 
May and late June of the second year experi-_ 
enced Che greaCesC reducCibns in recreational 
traffic of 20 to 55% from the previous year. 
As mentioned previously, low levels in early. 
May may have been due to the uriseasbhable cold 
temperatures . However, neither temperature 
nor other weather factors explain Che cbnCin- 
ued low levels of recreational activity after 
mid-May. _ From mid-May to mid-June , recreation- 
al travel volume recovered sdmeis^hat, however, 
it remained depressed approximately 10% rela- 
tive to 1977-78. 

TABLE 1: Weekl** changes in recreational 

traffic Volume between 1977-78 and 1978- 
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247 
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-27 
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Tot«I 


3484 


2645 




-18 
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In late June and the first three weeks 
of July, voluiiie or^-C' _a^,ain fell to levels 
20-50^^ below those of the previous year. One 
exception was the firs t weekend of July, when 
Volume Was up by 23%. This ts mtsleadir:g, 
however since the first July weekend was the 
4th of July holiday weekend in 1978-79, while 
in 1977-78 Che lasC week of June had been Clic 
main holiday weekend. The best way to com- 
pare this period and eliminate the holiday 
bias was to lump the two weekend totals. 
When lumped, overall net change for the two- 
week holiday period once.again showed a sub- 
stanliai reduction of 27% in recreational 
traffic volume. During the last week of July» 



traffic volume returned to only 10% below 
1977-78 levels. 

The factor which seems riibsC likely re- 
sponsible for the general decrease in 
recreational traffic between_the_sprlng of. . 
1977-78 and the spring of 1978-79 is the high 
escalation rate of the price of gasoline which 
occurred daring spring of t978-79. By itself; 
this fac tor seemed to account for a decrease 
of roughly 10%^ _ Other factors in combination 
with high gasoline prices were capable of 
further reducing recreational travel to levels 
20-50% below 1977-78. These other factors 
were the unseasonable cold wea ther in early 
May and the gasoline shortages in late June 
and early Julyi Once gasoline shortages were 
somewhat ameliorated in late July, travel 
seemed to have increased back to 10% below 
1977-78 levels. 

The observed spring decrease in travel 
was more marked in the riorthbourid direction 
than the southbound. Average percent change 
for May through July was -23% for riorthbourid 
traffic but only -13% for southbound. In 
t977-78, northbound traf f ic between January, 
arid July averaged 70% higher thari southbound. 
In 1978-79, it averaged only 8% higher^ be- 
fore January, northbound traf ftc exceeded 
southbound by ^_simi\ar amount of less than 
20%_in both, years, January was _ the month 
duririg isThich gasblirie prices first started 
to increase after sixteen months of stability. 
This differential directional effect, may have 
beeri due to the fact that areas south of 
buluth.were hit harder by both gai'oline 
price increases and shortages Chan was the 
Duluth area. A check with local stations 
verified, this as supplies were available 
duririg Che eriCire period. 

_ _ _ In addition. to the depressive effect, 
which high gasblirie prices arid low aval'' ab ility 
had on travel volume, they may have been re- 
sponsible . for changes seen in_ the_mode of . 
travel which p»ebple used. Table 2 shows the 

TABLE 2: Discributton of carrier types in 

1977-78 and 1978-79 

Cafrlgr tiyg 1977 - 7S 1978 - 79 



SEDAX 

p::Kn» 

FOUR VHZEL DRIVE 
HOT0R«O>£E 
HOTOR CYCLE 

co^^\TRTED bus 
CHASTER BOS 
OTHER 

TOTAL 



45 
28 

6 
15 

3 

I 

i 
i 

loT" 



38 

;i 

6 
10 
3 
1 
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relative abuhclarices bf different vehicle ciatiqn^.Birmingham. England. September 

types during the two years. Motorhonies and 3-4, 1977. 

sedans showed significant-decreases, in . rela- 
tive abundance between 1977-78 arid 1978-79 
while pickups increased. Change in 
absolute numbers of different types of ve- 
hicles are shown in Table 3. Between the 
first arid the second year, motorhomes _ de- 
creased by 44%, sedans by 29%, 4-wheel 
drive :-.vehicles by 18%, and other vehicles 
by 30%. Pickup numbers increased by 23%, 
despite an overall decrease of 16% in 
total recreational travel. 

TABLE 3: Change i»: numbers of recreational 
vehicUii from 1977-78 to 1978^79 



Tvi>« of f*arr let . 


1977-73 


1978-79 


Z ChanRe 


Sedana 


4063 


2871 


-29 Z 


Pickups 


2^28 


3098 


+23 


4-Wheel Drive 


542 


453 


-18 


Hotorhome 


US4 


756 


-44 


Other 


542 


378 


-20 


Total 


9029 


7556 


-16 



A drop in the number of ragtorhomes is 

understandable ir. light of gasdlirie price 

changes. Motorhomes are typically much less 
gasoline efi'tcient than other types of vehicles, 
the shift froTT sedans to pickups is less 
understandable. However, gas mileage of 
large sedans and. pickups are comparable. 
Possibly the shift represents a movement away 
from Vehicles with 1 lirly limited usage to 
chuse which are moLe versatile in their use 
and utility. 
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SNOWMOBILING IN THE 1980'S: 
CONTINUED PROGRESS FOR A MATURE RECREATIONAL ACTIVITY ^ 



William_T. Jobe^ Jr.* President . 
Iriterriatibrial Snbwihbbile Industry Assbciatidri 
1800 M Street, Northwest^ Suite 850 South 
Washington, D. C. 



In less Chan two decades, sribwtnbbilirig 
has changed from a novelty to a way of life 
for. some 20,000,000 Canadian and American 

cltizcrs bf nil ages. I^hy has snowmobiling 

continued to mushroom? \'Thy did the challenges 
of Inad equate safe Qse areas, public cricicisin 
e*D^_^^^PM9^-'^"^_'^^'^__P^ifP^^ly? _iD3chines fail 
to doom the .ictiviry to a passing fad? 



The answer is two-fold. First, through 
snowmob t ting Che unique grandeur bf winter 
outdoors is unlocked for North Americans of 
all ages and of all levels of physical ability. 

The second reason for the success cf 
snounnobiling Is "power through partnership". 
A unique array bf imaginative and active in- 
dividuals in government and industry* con- 
cerned enthusiasts and tourism officials 
together have made snowmobiling an integral 
part_of the lifestyle of North American 
families. 

In spice of poor snow In many areas, 
tliis P^i5t season has been a_time o^ excite- 
ment for those connected with snowmobiling. 
New friends arid supporters bf the industry 
?D'^_§po^"t appeared in high government posts, 
in the major media and in the tourism/lei- 
sure sectbr. This hew pbsitive face bf 
snowmobiling stands in stark contrast to the 
image of the sport in the early 1970 's. 



A good_part of this new image is the _ 
direct result bf the sribwmbbile cbnnnuhity's 
ongoing commitmrnr to confronting and dis- 
pelling myths connected with the activity and 
speaking but publicly abbut showmbbilihg and 
the people who enjoy it. The snowmobile 
story is being told at public hearings, on 
radio and television talk shows, in tourism 
campaigns, in newspaper and magazine articles, 
through letters tb the editbr and in face-tb- 
facc communications with elected and career 
government officials. 



Paper presented at the National Outdoor 
Recreation Trends Sympbsium, Durham, NH, April 
20-23, 1980. 
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Tbday's hew arid qiiiet sribwmbbiles make 
complaints rare except for instances of oper- 
ator misuse. As a result, snowmobile Sound 
level concerns are yesterday * s piroblem . 

INDUSTRY SALES 

The 1978-1979 winter was a notable suc- 
cessful selling season for the siiovTmobile 
industry, as retail sales bf new snowmobiles 
climbed to 267,000 units, 18% abo level 
of the previous year. Key contributing fac- 
tbrs included: a riew riibbd bf optimism ambrig 
dealers following the successful 1977-1978 
selling season (which_saw_a 16% sales . increase 
bver the winter of 1976-77) , an exciting line- 
up of new snowmobiles _ in all price categories; 
good snow conditions Iri most areas bf North 

§^?^^y irnprovements in snovTmobile use 
opportunities; and new positive media treat-, 
merit. The sales increase was rtibst vigbrbiis iri 
the United States, which saw a 24% jump. 

Urif brturiately , our sales repibrt for the 
selling season just concluded is not quite so 
rosy ^ Because bf a record abserice bf snow Iri 
our prime marketing areas, our sales are below 
last year, I know this phenomenon. of poor 
sribw cbriditibris is brie bur skiirig frierids 
would also like to see disappear forever . The 
long-term prognosis for snoijmobiting is excel- 
lent, however . 

As we look tb a riew decade bf sribwinbbil- 
ing activity, the snowmobile industry expects 
that we will. see outstanding opportunities.. 
Dembgraphic irifbrmatibri arid arialysis bf sbcie- 
tal trends lead us to conclude that exciting, 
novel, flexible and outdoor recreational 
activities will experience continued growth in 
the.l980*s.. Latent interest in the sport par- 
ticipation Iri sribwmbblllrig Is likely tb 
increase substantially over the next five years . 

Iri fact, study after study dertibristfates 
that snowmobiling activity has increased 
sharply. At the same, time, the sport is .expc>r- 
iericirig a curibus declirie iri visibility in 

in 



PPpy i'l tt*ci .snowiu' i t . ro>? i ona . Tli is reduced vis- 
ibllity of snbwtnbbiifcis is riot the teslilt of 
decreased activity; rntheri it is a consequence 
of a. new era it networks whtch cake snowmob tiers 
CO the sceriic natural areas they seek arid away 
from populated areas with potential envlron- 
menral and social conflicCS. 



SNOl^MOBILE TOURISM CROWS 

Progress in expanding sribwmbbile Cburism 
opportunities continues at a fast clip. A fine 
example of the new _prevai ling atJtitude towards 
winter tourism is fburid iri the theme selected 
by Minnofiota for its promotional campaign 
tnsc season: 



"If God meant for people to vacation in 
warm cllmaCes^ Wliy did He make wiriter iri Miriri- 
estita t?o much fun?" 

New promo tibrial campaigris featuririg sriow- 
mobiiing are now being mounted in a large 
number of jur isdic t tbris including Michigari, 
Manitoba, South Dakota, Minneso ta , Pennsylva- 
nia» and by. the Canadian Government _ Of f ice of 
Tourism. The latter*s campaigri iricluded full 
color advertisements placed in major North 
American magazines tengchy, wetl-wrtccen 
articles which have been picked up across 
the U.S. and Canada. One of the articles be- 
gan: 

"Canada is a snowmobiler 's paradise. 
Frbm coast to sribwy const, thbusarids bf 
Canadians anc3 winter visitors are hitting 
the trails, makirig this brie bf Cariada's 
fastest growing sports." 



THE FUTURE OF SNOWMOBILING 

Two factors central to the long-term 
liealth of the snowrobile industry and sport 
are access tb trailis arid bther use areas; arid 
availability of energy. 

La^i d an d- a 1 I s 

If par ClcipaCtbn in snbwmbbiting is to 
increase in the 1980' s at a continuing fast 
rate, all segments of the snowmobile commun- 
ity must cbritiriue tb cbbrdiriate their effbrts 
to expand opportunities for safe and fun 
outdoor, winter activity. The snowmobile com- 
muriity has a :5take iri countless public larid 
use planning activities as well as federal 
legtslaCtbrt on such issues as Wilderness. In 
the latter case, the snowmobile community 
finds itself, along with a myriad of other rcc- 
rea.M.Mial groups, sorely rieglected. Its 

interests lie neither with vocal commodity 

producers nor vocal preservationist Interests, 
yet those two aritagonists receive the prepbri- 



derance of attention from elected officials. 

Providing land areas for showmobiling is 
buC Che first step in meeting current and 
future snowmobiler needs . Just as important 
is the need to maintain and expand government 
pirbgrams tb fund the cbrisCructibri arid grbbmirig 
of snowmobile trails and the construction and 
maintenance of parking, areas, warming shelters, 
and other facilities that are esseritial tb 
safe, enjoyment of snowmobiling and the growth 
b f the spb*"t , 



. Acceptance of the desirability of_ snow- 
mobile trails arid respbrisibiliCy f br their 

creation and maintenance is now evident 

ChrbiighbuC gbVerrimeriC agencies in snowbelt . . 
North Ame r i c a . S 1 q w 1 y b u t s ur e ly , t h e t r a 
tional view that outdoor _ recreation ends with 
the cbmirig bf sribisr is beirig displaced by a 
sense that winter offers the opportunity to 
enjoy unique fun and beaojty outdoors. This _ 
changed perspective will be extremely helpful 
over the next decade^ and should boost the 
cuirrerit tbtal bf 90,000 miles bf marked and 
maintained public trails for snowmobilers 
across North America. 

without ..appropriate levels of fund"' 
adequate, safe arid enjoyable trails cannot 
exist . without suitable funding >_ snowmobile 
program enforcement and youthful operator., 
crairiirig prbgrams cariribt aid iri assuririg Chat 
the. sport. is safe for North American family 
members bf all ages. 

To support trail. development and main- 
teriarice, the sribwmbbile cbmmuniCy has been 
active in promoting the benefits ^f a good 
trails program paid for with snowmobiling- 
gerierated reveriues, Orgariized sribwrabbileirs 
have criticized governments for failing to 
prbCecC the safety of citizens where there. _ 
are insufficient safe, well maintained trails 
and applauded governments that build and groom 
safe use areas ari? trails. Tourism profes- 
sionals with an interest _in winter have added 
a "commercial interes t". voice , urging trails and 
facilities to suppbrt their quest fbr wiriter 
tourist dollars . These efforts have worked 
exceedingly well in expanding spending, for 
snowmobile trails duririg the past dtcade . 

Yet tight gbverrimerit budgets in Che com- 
ing decade will pose a challenge to all 

recreational activities, including snowmobil- 
ing. "Earmarkirig" bf furids — especially 
snowmobile registration fees and gasoline 
taxes bn sribwmbbile fuel — Witt prove more 
difficult in the days ahead. Annual campaigris 
jto maintain, and boost snowmobile trail program 
budgets will be iricreasirigly impbrtarit in the 
198Cl's. 

One impbrtarit factor greatly aidirig the 
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expaii*: toil 01" siu)Wjiui!) I K» Crntts is Che snow- 
mobile . ^"'■j^'y * •':^_'':^09winob 1 los are re- 
markably quiec — operating at a level. 94% 
below their counterparts of ten >ears before. 
New i^nowmob lies are ciertif led independently, 
as omitting no more than 78 dBA under a fiill- 
tlirottle accii lerat ion test and no more than 
7'.} dBA. ar a constant speed of 15 mph,_ But 
even thb?c figures arc deceptivLi. U.S. Forest 
Service researcher Robin Harrison, a mechan- 
ical engineer, reported recently: 

"Snowmobiles almost always emit less. 
notse under actual operating conditions than 
under certification conditions ... even trying 
as hard as we. could... we could_not make any 
of the showrabbiles come up to 78 dB(A). 

"...The results I have described, along 
V.' 1 th ... other data^ are incorporated in the 
iioise pollutloii predic tion. method, developed 
by Che Fores t Service ... (U) hder the absolute 
stillest, most quiet background conditions 
that I have ever recorded, the method esti- 
mates that these new snowmobiles would be 
barely audible, to a very, carefully listeninit 
listener, only a very small percentage of thu 
^inie, at 3000 feet. . .Bear in mind that the 
ambient riound level I am describing is less 
than 20 dB(A) — an extremely unusual situation. 
Under tt:e more usual conditions f ound _ in a 
Wtldland or outdoor recreation sitiiaCibn, with 
the _ambienL reading in the 30 dB(A) range, 
snowmobiles would probably not be detected 
beyond drie-fbiirth of that dis tarice • . . (U) hder 
conditions of a developed winter campground , 
which included some typical campground soands 
...at distances beyond 400 feet, the snow- 
mobile was only barely detectable above the 
normal campground noise." 



Improvements _ in . the machine go beyond 
sound levels. Today's sribwmbbiles are deperid- 
^^^^^»_§^sy to operate and safe for family 
members of all ages. Virtually every major 
safety-related cbmpbheht Tiieets a rigid volun- 
tary .standard. Moreover, an in.dependent 
testing comp'iiiy provides the public with 
certif icatj^on that these standards are met . 
Every snowmobile being produced for. sale in 
Nbri-.h America is currently covered by this 
program. 

G a s b 1 in e Ava i la b i 1 i t y- - 

Also critical Co Che future of the spbrt 
of snowmobiling is the continued availability 
of gasoline, to power the machines.. Since 1973, 
the snowmobile cbmmiinity has fbught fbr — and 
succeeded to date in securing — equitable 
treatment of snowmobiting in energy policy 
dec Is ibris . 

- - - - Beginning with the Arab oil embargb in 
1973, tne need for snowmobile community vigil- 



ance on energy isisiies has been made clear_ 
repeatedly. The U.S. House of Representatives 
considered a . 20% excise tax on snbwmbbiles, 
boats arid private air.craft in 19^ and reject- 
ed it. During the winter of 1978, .the U.S; 
Congress cbmtemplaCed iriijjbsirig riiaridatbry 
energy conservation measures on various vehi- 
cles used for. recreation and chose not to do 
sb: During 1979, the U.S. Congress considered 
and defeated a discriminatory gas rationing 
plan. 



The next several years may bring similar 
misguided energy-related challeriges to snow- 
mobiling. In both Canada and the U.S., pres- 
sure will be exerted by.Che federal gbverhmerits 
tb fbrce cbriservation of energy , especially 
gasoline. Pricing policies, allocation. systems 
and perhaps even tatibriirig prbgrams will be 
utilized . 

We feel quite cbrifiderit that any proposals 
r^arrowiy targeted at snpwmgbiling _ or other 
motorized recreation activities will be ulti- 
mately rejected both ou j-rounds of fairness 
and on the political ramifications from a 
strong and unified sribwiribbiler cbmihunity . Our 
belief is based upon the minuscule amount of. 
gasoline. used by each snowmobiler , and by all 
Sri bwTrib biles cbllectively. 

The average snowmobile uses sortie .89 gal- 
Ibri per hbur. The sport , collectively , 
consumes 12/lbQths of l%_ of all gasoline used 
in the ''aited States. These cbrisuihp t ibri 
f^Sy^§?>_b_ased upon federal contractors' work, 
have been widely acknowledged. The Council 
bri Erivirbrimerital Quality published the report 
"Off Road Vehicles on Public Land" in May 1979. 
That report concluded? 

"ORV and _ snowraob.ile use represents such 
a small fractibri bf the riatibri'is eriergy con- 
sumption that even if they were entirely 
eliminated,, the energy saved would probably 
riot be worth the effort." 

.That cQnclusibn was further reirif breed bn 
the floor of the U.S. Senate by fifteen Sena- 
tors in a colloquy on snowraobiling. last July. 
These Senators, DertibcraCis arid Republicaris, 
from the east and from the west and represent- 
ing .all points on the ideological specturm, 
pledged their efforts to assure fairness in 
federal policies affecting snowmobiling and to 
assure che availability of gasblirie arid the 
scenic natural areas on which the sport de- 
pends. A few quotes follow: 



from the Honorable Max Baucus ^ U.S. Sen- 
ator from Montana — 



"When we start croat;:*.ng priorities, among 
vartoas tjsers of energy, we rtlri the riisk bf 
makirig serious mistakes...! simply pose the 
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question of what kind q( a society wdiild wc: 
have if we allowed no energy use for recre- 
ation? Either indoor or ouCdoor? I believe 
that recreation --• leisure time activity 
Is very Important to our. form, of society, to 
bur nierital arid physical health. Therefore, 
when we plan. for energy uses, I urge ample 
arid due corisideracion to. .be given to the use 
of energy in recreatibri," 

from the Horibrable Jake Garri, U.S. 
Senator from Utah — 

"t>niether it is the eriergy to allbw a 
worker. to get to. his job, or to allow a 
Peririsylvariia family to travel to Che West 
by automobile to see our jiational parks, or 
the energy needed by snowmobilers to over- 
come the barriers of freezirig temperatures 
aiid deep.snow, we need to take the steps now 
which wilt assure its availability." 

from the Honorable Donald Riegle, Jr., 
U.S. Seriatbr from Michigan — 



"Snowmobtles use very.little gasoline, 
accbunting fbr barely 12/100 of 1 percent 
of our national comsumption. I don't think 
tiViii ariybrie in the recreation industry would 
qua" ret with the need tb cbriserve fuel, arid 
to rosLrict use. during severe supply short- 
-iges, such as those that would trigger 
rationing. My point is that any ratibriirig 
plan must be constructed in_an equitable, 
mariner, so that all forms bf travel are im- 
pacted in an equal fashion," 



SUMMARY 

Compared to its first two decades, sribw- 
mbbi Ling's third decade should prove clearly 
positive and less vblatile. As sribwmbbile 
trail networks continue to grow so, too, will 
the rietwbrk bf resorts and support facilities 
serving the snowmobiling public. Happily, 
evidence today suggests that actions by gov- 
erriment, by snowmobiler associations , by 
governmental anc3 private tourism or ganizatibns 
arid by the snowmobile, industry, are well under- 
way t.o continue to make sribwmbbilirig a 
popular . element of the North American winter 
recreatibrial scene. 



Moreover, by working. with the nordic ski 
community, gbverrinierit bfficiats at various 
levels^ tourism interests ji^.^'i Jthers, the 
snbwthbbile community believe:^ iC can hlep 
make winter butdbbrs mbre fnn fbr Americans 
of all ages — offering a safe, .exciting 
arid healthful alternative to sedentary, in- 
door winter lifestyles. 



WddbALL PUBLISHING cb^^PANY, AN IMPORTANT 

INDUSTRY SOURCE OF CA>iPiNG INFORMATION^ 

Curtis Fuller, Chairman of the Board 
Woodaii Pubiishing Company 
Highland Park, It 

Paul Foghtj^ Mark_eting_Director 
Woodall Publishing Cdmpariy 
Highland Park, IL 

Linda Prbfaizer, Directory Publisher 
Woodaii Pubiishing Company 
Highland Park, IL 



_ Since 1967 the Woodatt T'ubltshing Company 
of Highland Park, n 1 Ijas gathered annual 
statistics on privately owned campgrounds Jn 
Che United States, Canada arid Mexico and to a 
lesser extent on public campgrounds. At first 
tlie information gathered.consisced of little 
more than hand tallies of the number of camp- 
grounds by state and degree _ of development , _ 
of the number ot campsites iri Che campgrounds 
and a breakdown 9^, those campsites by number 
or electrical, water and sewer, hookups avail- 
able. It has since become much more detailed. 

This information is gathered by on-site 
annual inspections of the jarivately owned 
campgrounds, by occasional inspection of 
pubttc campgE-ouhds and by annual iiiail qubstibri- 
haires to aH known public campground The 
inspectors r.re husband-V7if e teams who visit 
Che priVatGly owned campgrburids personally, 
^^te the cairpgrounds and compiete cietailed 
descriptive listing forms. 

The _ information thus gathered is placrid 
in an editorial fbrmat arid p>ririted iri the 
various editions of Woodali's campground direc- 
tories. Woodall *s began with 1'" isusband-wlfe 
field teams arid today has 30 to 40 such teams, 
they are ind iv.ldually traineci in the field 
and in week-long annual seminars. 

Each year. Woodall 's inspe<^rs and . rates 

9,000 to 11,000 private campgrburids, irispects 
some publics, and gathers ma ii data on 4,500 
to 6, 000. more publics. Because thB data. is 
a by-prbdiict bf the prbductibri of Wbbdall's 
campground directories every effort is made 



?OPer presented at the National Outdoor 

Recreation .Trends Symposium, Durham, NH, April 
20-23, 1980. 



Co keep it as accurate arid as reflective bf 
trends as possible. Occasionally Woodall *s 
receives criticism that the Informaclbn is . 
limited to the campgrburids listed. Woodall *s 
response is that no other insti»_utjon makes 
annual inspections of all campgrounds, even 
withiri a state. Ob^;lbusly no such collection 
of data can be perfect, but it is believed to 
be Che best possible Co bbCairi frbm a 
practical viewpoint » it would be iiapossible 
to duplicate by mail surveys. 

Th?.. Woodaii data does not cover every 
U^S» private campground. It does not include 
thbse with fewer thari 10 spaces but it does 
inciude mobile home parks which reserve five 
or more spaces for CransienCs; It does riot 
include campgrounds where Woodall representa- 
tives subjectively would not care to stay_. 
It does ribt iriclude campgrburids wi th filthy 
washrooms or dirty and littered campsites £*nd 
grounds. Each year Woodall deletes 500 Co 
1,000 campgrburids for various reasons. 

When one cbrisiders Woodall 's data — or 
^^y .^^ta on campgrounds ~-_ the f irst problem 
is one of definition. What is a campground.? 
That is a difficult questibri arid Wbbdall*s has 
been wrestling with it for many \oars» Is it 
a lovely spot beside a lake or a river with a 
feisT desigriated sites and brily a pump for water 
and outhouses for relief? Woodall 's defini- 
tions state simply "yes, Ic can be," depend- 
ing on the representative's report. ts it a 
payed RV parkparking lpt?_ Is it a lots-fpr- 
sale condbmiriiiim resort? Is it a park filled 
with season leases? Is it a time-sharing re- 
rort? There _are many questions . and Woodall *s 
ciirreritly def iries a canipgrburid iri rather 
general terms as foiiows: 

"A campgrbuhd is a campirig area, i-iiially 
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in ii .urai or hatiiral HettihR, that acceiits 
both, tents and _rec ruat iona L vchicies. There 
may be little formal devel( piiil nt : " 

"An RV park Is a camping area that usually 
has devoted cohsiderabia atteritidri to fbrinal 
site development. It generally caters to 
RV's and their requlremeiits . Often an RV park 
does not accept walk-ins or tents and some- 
times does not accept tent trailers or other 
ribn-full hookup units." 

From Che first simple hand tallies of 
data beginning in 1967 Woodall's ihformatibu 
has progressively become more detailed until 
today complete computer prlnC-oats of informa- 
tion are available by st«2te and nationally for 
Che fottowtng Information: 



1. Compar<.^tive totals cf private and 
public camp[;rburids by year, giving facility 
ratings and nunber of total campsites, and 
wjt:h tallies of electric, water and sewer 
hookups, number of campgrounds planned, arid 
nu.nber under conrs trjjct ion. This data has 
been gathered since 1967. 

2. Since 1977 Woodall' s_ has produced an 
annual computer count of total facilities in 
113 categories by state and naniomlly in all 
private campgrounds. The data has not been 
collected long enough to provide meaningful 
trends . 

3. Intermittently through the years, and 
mosn recently in 1977, 1973 and 1979, the 
base rates charged by private campgrounds 
have been compiled by state and nationally. 
This study has become progressively more com- 
plete through the years. 

In addition to these on.^.otng studies, 
the company has from timn to time hired pri- 
vate research firms to conduct, studies of the 
RV industry and of campers both to provide 
markctirig information and guidance for edi- 
torial policies. The company div'ih ion . that 
has sponsored the^^e surveys is Wbddall's 
Trailer & RV Travel, a leading RV campinp, mag- 
azine . 

The history of market research at 
Woodail*s encompasses five major studies con- 
ducted in. 1969, 1973, 1978 and 1979. All of 
these studies were conducted for Woodall*s_by 
recogni2ed market research firms using self- 
administered direct mail questionnaires, pre- 
tested by interviews, arid mailed tc randumiy 
selected owners of recreation vehicles. 

these efforts were preceded by a series 
of interviews wiL. recreation vehicle campers 
iri five ^,tates conaacCed _in 1967 f or Woodall ' s 
by Dr. Bernard I. Left of Indir. ia Uriiversity: 

/ttchough Dr. Loft's sample was small, and 
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his procedure for selecting interviewees 
highly personalized, that study reached oon- 
clasiong? about the RV. camping fat^'ily which, _ 
although contrary Co ^^:c ccnvrr .l->;."l Misdom 
of the time, t iVe only been further subijCa-i- 
tiated by out decacie_of strucnured stuoiCy . 
computed with lots of weigh Cod <?uni^ and r.ta-^id- 
ard deviations. 

The conclusions about RV campers rUaC 
hvave Stood the tesi: of time and statistical 
inquiry are: 

Observation //I- RV. campers are. relative- 
ly affluent. _Xn 1967, Che individuals iriCer- 
viewed had median incomes of approximately 
$9000 which cbiTipareid to a median of $8330 in 
1966 for male professional and technical 
workers . 

In- 1979, subscribers to Woodall's RV 

TRAVEL Magazine have average household.lncomes 
of $24,700 with.43%_earning over $25,000. At 
this poinC it should be. noted that in 1969 
and 1973 Wqodall*s studies involved panels of 
6000 RV campers, 3000 selected from the sub- 
scriptiori list of WOODALL'S RV TRAVEL Maga- 
zine and 300(D controls selected from state 

RV license registration lists.. Except for 

the magazine subscribers having upscale demo- 
graphic characteristics , these groups appear- 
ed "so much alike that panels of 3000 magazine 
ruiascribers only were used for two 1978 
studies and the 1979 study. 

Observation i?2. RV campers are maCure^ 
In 1967, the median age of Dr. Loft's inter- 
viewees was iri Che range 50 CO 54. In 1979, 
WObbALL'S RV TRAVEL subscribers has a mediari 
age of 52.8, v? ■ ch 56% being between age 45 
and 64. 



Observation //3. Only half of RV campers 

travel with_children^ In 1967, the mediari 

number: of persons camping in the groups inter- 
viewed by "Dr. Ldft was two: That namb-ir was 
still correct in i979j and the young age of 
children who do sometimes, camp, with the RV 
owner strongly suggests that they are grand- 
children of the RV owners. 

Besides jietermining that the demographic 
chafacCer of . :he RV. camper has been unchang- 
ing, Woodall's studies have beeri designed 
tQ predict purchasing intentions for RVs and 
RV accessories, and travel patterns. In this 
role, the studies have dembristraCed a high 
prediction value. In 1969 ,_ the shif t fron* 
towed to mdCbrized RVs was foreseen. In 1979, 
RV camper interest in smaller RVis was pre- 
dicted.. In 1979, our study also showed that 
the riumber of days of camping would remain 
essentially unchanged_^ but that distarice 
traveled would be shorterr An interest in 
owning condominium campsites was measured at 
the 10% level in 1979, but it was also found 
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that owner, ^ of siu'h i' amps it es scttl tend t:b 

""^^ l*'^^ .^'^'"^!^!^ *^U> away from that pro- 
prietary location. 

ijtiil uncorroborated by other wcark is 
our 1979 effort Co establish che tifescyle 
r.haraccor isc U'ii; or psychdgraphlcs , of the_ 
^^^...o^!}^^:.. .i^ir J^ouncl the RV camper to be more 
family oriented th;in n\/ecdge~^ and we fbiirid 
R^V'^-'^.''^.^ better on camp- 
iriK.?rip« — both parent to child and husband 
to wife.. We found RV campers to be outgoing 
P^-^^'^^^^^V ^^"^^ .^^^^ come and ^ as they please. 
Many are seeking release from stressfal occu- 
pations and seek ah bpf.,:)rt unity to do nothing. 

^•^'"P':?_>''^'^ found to be practical 
minded and carefal of hew money is spieht. 
'^^^ {?_cgnsumer who is 

P_^ice sensit?;ve, but not as the result of . low 
income, Through cliotce, RV campers regard 
tfienisf I ves as do-it-yourselfers. This trait 
is probably a manifestation of an independent 
lifestyle and a desiire to be creative. 

Because Woodalt's demographic observa- 
tions liiive been corroborated by the very 
significant consumer attitude studies being 
sponsored by che Recreation Vehicle Industry 
'^^^'^'^.^.^^ipri..^:}^ . the University of Michigan^ 
we iook jForward to the time when they will 
also confirm bur findings on these lifestyle 
character is t Ics . 

Other obvious industry sources which 
havo made important camping studies are A.C: 
Nielsen Company, the Gallup brgahization, 
Minnesota Mining iS, Manufacturing Company, 
and the Recreational Vehicle IndusCries 
AssociaC ion: The latter organization pub- 
.L^?h^^..f?P!}!"hiy - repo ts of RV shipments by 
manufacturers in va! tous categories and is 
reported tb he planning to develop a re- 
pnrtint! system for RV sales at a dealer level: 

studies RVIA is currently 

funding through t'.ve Ont:'CrsiCy of Michigan 
may prove even mbre valuable than these 

In defining the characteristics of 
the RV. owner, these studies have dembhstrated 
that the RV family is most likely to be one 
that owns three or more motor vehicles. In 
examining the inCeritibris of ribh-RV owning 
!'^"*^^i-9§ tobuvRVs, the study currently finds 
that the intention to buy is low, but the 
iilCeriCibn tb r^ht ah RV is very !iigh, sug- 
gesting that there are still add^itional 
families planning Co join the RV camping 
cbmiiiiinity . 

All of Woodall's current data points 
^ ^pP- ^AX. h e a 1 1 h y private campground, 
industry at present, as contrasted with the 
state of RV manufacturing, which at this time 
is.operar 'ng at less than half of 1978 volumes. 
Exhibit I charts a fairly constant gain in 



private cdmpgrbuhds between 1967 and 1973 
when the country began to experience fuel 
dif f icalcies: There was a slacking off iri 
-^M^^^?!..°.^_?^°^P^ites added to the national in- 
yentory until 1976 when_£here was a rather 
dramatic i'ise thrbiigh 1979: 



Within this overall picCarei the number 
of campgrburids that Wobdall's believed worth 
inspecting and i.is ting dropped overall from. 
9.591 to 8.016 (Table 1): The number of pri- 
vate campgrounds has varied by no more th.;»\ 
200 fr_om_a_mean_ of 8,000 for the years 1975 
thrbugh 1979. During the same five years, 
however, the numlier of campsites has contin- 
ued to increase. 

_V/hen Woodall's began its. record-keeping 
for the 196/ calendar year. 267,424 campsites 
^'^^^...^^"^"^ .^^ .P.^i.'^^te campgrounds. This was 
an average of only 27.88 sites per campground 
That figure increased annually fbr the next 

y^^j^^ .^^^.'^.i" 1975 averaged 96.57 campsites 
per campground. .Since several studies have 
shown chat only larger C£.iripgrbuhds can gener- 
^.^.^y..h9pe_to be prof itabie, this trend can be 
expected to continue. 

.During this same 13-year period the. num- 
ber of full hookups in private campgrburids 
increased frbm 98,000 to 332,000, while the 
proportion of such, hookups Increased from 
26.4% Co 42.9%: The prbjabrtibri o^ hockups 
^^t^_'^?.t?i^...*nd electricity also increased 
while the number of campsites without any 
hookups decliried from 143,000 in 1968 to 
107,241 in 1979. Percentagewise, 38. 3^_of 
private campsites had rib hbbkups iri 1968 
while brily 14.0% had no hookups in 1979. 

The irecbird clearly shows a dramatic in- 
crease in campground amenities, expansion 
and invescment an^ a falling but bf marginal 
campgrburids duririg Lhe years studied. 

The sanie trends cari be shown fbr public 
'^^"^.PS^burids although the statistical record 
is more uneven. This. unevenness may re- 
flect Wobdall's iriability in allyaars to 
9.^.t3in equal responses from its mail 
questionnaires to the public campgrburids: 
Nonetheless, bver the 13-yaar period in 
gyestion, the total public campground inven- 
tory does not seem to have changed apjareci- 
ably but the riumber of campsites has nearly 
doubled, from 1 77 ,000 to. 339 , 374 (Table 2). 
During the same peribd the size bf the r.ver- 
^Se public campground increased from 30. 9 S 
campsites to 67.12 campsites. 

the public campgrounds remain substan- 
tially less developed thari the privates 
(Exhibit 2). In 1979 only__3.28% had full 
hookups compared with_.42.. 9% for the private 
campgrburids; brily 11.9% had water arid elec^ 
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KXMIBIT T: Changes In Inventory of U.S. Private Campgrounds, 1967-1979 




TOTAL CAMPSITES 
ELECTRIC ONLY 
WATER & ELECTRiCiTy 



FULL HOOKUPS 



1968 1 969 1 970 1 971 1972 1 973 1 974 1 975 1976 1 977 1 970 1 979 



TABLE 1. U.S. Private Catnpgrounas by Year 1967-79 



YEAR 




NUMBER OF 


CAMPSITES 






NUMBER OF 


AVERAGE NO. 




Ful± 


_Water _ & _ 




No 


Total 


CAMPGROUNDS 


OF SITES PER 




Hookups 


Electricity 


Electricity 


Hookups 


Campsites 




CAMPGROUND 








1967 










267,424 


9,591 


27.82 


1968 


98.A10 


177.713 


229,904 


?,984 


372,888 


9,520 


39.17 










Ij8,831 


425,616 


9,267 


45.93 


1969 


116,996 


215,349 


286,785 


1970 


127,297 


250,951 


318,707 


143,679 


462,386 


9,513 


48.61 


1971 


152,357 


312,906 


385,337 


148,747 


534,084 


8,665 


61. 6^ 












583,679 


9,190 


63.51 


1972 


178, A29 


358,658 


429,299 


154,380 


1973 


215,082 


432,855 


501,782 


142,284 


644,066 


9,044 


71.21 


1974 


227,195 


454,152 


512,900 


130,253 


643,153 


8,685 


74:05 
74.81 


1975 


229,292 


448,447 


494,552 


117,421 


611,973 


8,180 


1976 


232,941 


449,211 


492,261 


107,707 


599,968 


7,864 


76.29 


1977 


285,532 


555,083 


602,835 


113,887 


716,722 


8,164 


87.79 


1978 


?13,995 


601,263 


649,084 


103,770 


752,854 


8,202 


91.79 


1979 


331,799 


622,786 


666,895 


107,241 


774,136 


8,016 


96.57 
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TAiiLK 2, U.S. Public C.'jmpgrounds by Yenr 1967-79 



YKAK 




T 

1 


NUMBER OF CAMPSITES 






NUMBER OF 


AVERAGE SITES 
) PER CAMPGROUND 


i'ui [ 


i 

Wiiter 6, 
Electricity 


Electricity 


Hookups 


Total 
Campsl tes 


CAMPGROUNDS 


1967 










177,000 


5,711 


30.99 


1968 


4,607 


10,257 


32,004 


173,450 


205,454 


6,626 


31.00 


1969 


4,840 


9,947 


33,148 


197,247 


230,395 


6,928 


33.26 


1970 


^ , 720 


10,269 


33,402 


214,070 


247,472 


7,566 


32.71 


197] 


6,871 


13,818 


47,990 


237,985 


285,975 


6,613 


43.24 


1972 


7,94 3 


24,008 


58,821 


247,238 


306,059 


6,463 


47.36 


1973 


8, 378 


27,856 


69,158 


251,483 


320,641 


5,679 


56.46 


1974 


8,642 


29,490 


74.570 


247,103 


321,673 


5,439 


59.14 


1975 


8,716 


30,843 


74,715 


246,940 


321,655 


6,168 


52.15 


1976 


9,158 


33,564 


77,973 


254,924 


332,897 


5,792 


57.48 


1977 


10,651 


33,406 


73,934 


237,280 


311,214 


4,668 


66.67 


1978 


10,308 


38,097 


84,142 


244,877 


329,019 


4,991 


65.92 


1979 


11,136 


40,542 


90,807 


248,567 


339,374 

1 


5,056 


67.12 



EXHIBIT 2. Changes in Inventory of U,S: Public Campgrounds, 1967-79 




TOTAL CAMPSITES 



ECECTRICITV 
ONLY 

WATER AND ELECtRlCitY 
fUll HObkUPS 



1967 1963 lPi9 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1970 1979 
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tt-it'itv, anii <'ilv liacl eiec c r i ci ty . 

Situi' 7 i . .'7,. < pv'JI' <';niip;-iit.c*s have no liook- 
lips of aiiy kliiti 11 Is iiliviotis I Hal C'ic^y sorvo 
a SLMiK'wiiat different piirpu.sc or a ('.] 1 f cretit 
puhlit^ tluin do the private campgrounds 
(I'xhlblt 0. 



at the owner's request or represented dupli- 
cate directory listings. it is estimated 
cHac ahoue a third of che t.TCCer group or a- 
bout_5^ to 6% oT tills group were deleted at 
the owner ' s reqiiest . 



KXilliUt 1. Comparisun 



.lookups in Vr ivate 



Public Campgrounds, 1979 



80% 



40% 



20% 




FULL HOOKUPS 



WATER AND 
ECECTR(C1TY 



ELECTRICITY NO HOOKUPS 

ONLY 



PRIVATE 
eAMPGi=idUNDS 



PUBLIC 

CAMPGRbUNbS 



Woodaii's has maintained records of the 
feasbhs for deloCing campgrounds _ f'Lom its di- 
rectory since 1969. During the 11-year 
period tlirough 1979, the company deleted 
10,129 private campgrounds from its directory 
listings — a remarkable indication of the vola- 
tility and turnover in. this industry. It 
should be noted that the 10,129 figure is 
more than 2,000 higher than the toal number 
of U.S. privately owned campgrounds listed in 
tiie company's directory today. These de- 
letions by year are shown in Table 3. 

: Che 1095 .deleted in 1979, ^7.4% or 519 
WL^re deleted because they had fewer thsn: 10 
spaces or were considered to be substandard. 
Another 57% or 6?5 were either out of business 
or were no longer able to accept hew campers 
because they were full of permanent campers. 
The balance, 176 or 16.1%, were deleted either 



TABLE 3. 

Deletions Frbrti Wbbdall*s Campgro'tha DirecCbry 
(1969 through 1979) 



1969 957 

1970 805 

1971 643 

1972 767 

1973 1,294 

1974 1,348 

1975 

1976 . : : . . 848 

1977 497 

1978 871 

1979 : 095 

The c Tip any has not m.ide a dp'initiv* 
analysts of Che reasons for the 10,000 dele- 
tions O'er the years but sucK study would 
undoubtedly provide signifi::ant information. 
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it h*is hffii .jpp.i riMii. tt) most -Jtudents 
uf pr I vaLe .c.un|>i>!iriMiiul.s tli.if f t Has not hecrn n 
Highly profitable Industry. AM studies m{ide 
of tilt: c:impgrpund Kitiiness have concluded, thnt 
cnmpgroiind faCos COiid Co he too low and Cha£ 
small c.-inipgroiihd!? nro unpro f 1 trib le . For this 
rfas».>n WoodallV;, :is a pub 1 i s h ' n^j; my 
Starving all sogmetits of the camp in 
industry, has taken the position t: 
campground rater^., by s trongcHonlng 
grounds, do at the same time strengthen all 
areas of the industry and make, it more 
act fact tve to campers. Wobdall's began to 
gatHercnmpground rate data in 1968 and 
Has carried on inte rim studies from time to 
time, with annual studies being made since 
1977. 



;'.lior 



.iiiij) - 



To simplify its analysis of campground 
rates ^ the fompany adopted the system cf_ 
iret'ordliig hj}j^ rates , even though the difihl- 
ti(jn of base rate differs from, campground 
Co c«impgroLind . The VariaEion in methods for 
calculating rates varies so widf ly among 
campgrounds that any other approach would be 
uriwlo Idv . 



pools, river swimming., c-H' o. rei;tals , boat 
iramns, golf courses, handbali cyurts, librse- 
riding trails, float trips, racquetbail courts, 
snowmobiling trails and so on. Physical 
fncilities in campgrounds were broken down 
into _ categories .. .All this information is 
available but would be tedious to list here. 



In summary, then, the Woodall Publishing 
Company has ehdrmbus imduhts of digested, 
semi-digested and raw data on campgrounds 
which.it is willing to make available Co 
qualified industry sources and researchers, 
the computerized dat.'i in Wgodall's files and 
In ICs campgfburid directories represents the 
physical stati:^j of the private.- campground 
industry, and lj a lesser ex^tent of che pub- 
lic canipgi^uid ^ridustry, q.r an annual basis. 

Wodct..il'r ! 530 directories cbhtaih 
^^^/-?iP5i-^'^'^_>^^.. 13, 072 campgrounds and RV 
p;ijL"k,s and nearly , all of this infortnaclon has 
been summarized in computer print-buts. In 
addition, similar data is. available on 
2,50A campgf bands and parks in Canada, Mexico, 
and ■ ''"i .'al America, 



In_1968, Woodall's studied che base 
rates of 3,615 campgrounds and discovered 
that 1,911, or more than half, were charg- 
ing $2.00 bf less as a daily fee; 1,159 were 
^l^^jiL'Si^S .f2.25 cr $2.50; 439 were 

charging over. $3.00. By 1977 the mean base 
rate charged by campgrounds had increased 
to $4.50 per night and in 1978 to $5.00. In 
1979 vas between $5.00 and $5.50 with the 
averc' =tse rate, assuming a brie-night stay 
in e*' '-S. campground, standing at $5.32. 
In ; 13.7% bf campgrounds had base rates 

of ■ .0 ^ore a.id 3.9% charged $8.00 or 
more. The ...j^read of 1979 rates is_char^?d 
bri Exhibit 4 arid i -he fbllbwirig Table 



Iri iriterpreting this data it si ould 
renjembared thaL L'^ere is no standard accotd- 
tng to which base r-iCes are charged. Some 
campgrounds have a basir. charge for two ['er- 
sons, with extra charges tor each additional 
peirsbri. Sbttie do ribt charge for extirp. 'er- 
lons. Some have a basic charge for four. 
Some charge, by the family. Others charge. per 
p'->*sbn iri the party. Th^re are also varyirig 
extta charges for one, two or three hookups 
white Some campgrounds Include all hookups 

in nheir base charge. Wobdall^s has the 

f^^ita ou these v/ariat ions _ but has not actempt- 
ed tb aria^lvze it except iri gerieral tenhs. 

The tnird general area in which Woodatl^s 
directory divisio\. gathers data is to tabu- 
late *':iri~us facilities. These also are 
broken db.^n b^' state arid riatibrially. Iri 1979 
Woodall *s i-roduced data oi the recreational 
fc«clltctes of prtvaCe campgrounds In 83 
ciitegbries, including recreation halls, heated 



Ari additibrial 890 which were rejected 
in 1979 as not qualifying are in the file and 
the data for this Is also avaltab^''. 



Table 4 

13ASE RATES CHARGED BY U.S. CA>lPGRdUNDS , 11^79 



Ba'=^e Ratfis 



Total Re^3oi+-ing 
AVvsrage: ^5. 32 



Nu.Tiber of 
CampqroundP 



$3.00 or lesc 711 

3.50 205 

4.00 740 

4.50 _ 655 

5:00 1,787 

5.50 815 

6.00 1,526 

6.30 . b31 

7. 00 57;^ 

7,50 i63 

e.oO 178 

C.^50 63 

:;oo 54 

9,50 48- 



8,019 



187 



Exhibit 4. Base Rates Charged by 8,019 U.S. GampgrbundSi 1979 




AppentU x i 



NlMiU* OK CAM>Sm:S IN ALL STATES - 1969 vs. 1979 





No; of Canfiaites iri 
Private CanrxTroiuvls 


No.; -bf Cjutpsi Lbs in 
r»ublic CamixirourYis 


Ibtal Canpaitbs 






i^'n- — 


19^- 


'-1979 


1969 


1979 


Al>\ivi;M 


r,%2 • 




643 


3,222 


4,176 


7,123 


Alaska 


1, H.fi8 


! ,605 


1,72? 


1,9.. 4 


3,315 


3,549 


Arizrjnu 


il, 325 


33, 354 


3,383 


6,217 


1 4 , 708 


39,571 


ArJctiw.is 




4;s?6 


4,550 


5,221 


6,135 


9,797 




27,838 


49,093 


29,827 


34,667 


57,665 


83,760 


Colorado 


8,776 


16,543 




9,241 


15,574 


25,784 




2,711 


7,799 


1,837 


1,414 


4,548 


9,213 


IX; 1 awaro 

o.c: 

FlaricL.1 


2,380 


:1,784 


760 


660 


3,140 


4,444 


33,194 


- 

7/i,967 


- 

4,039 


- 


- 

:7,231 


- 

81,450 


Geonjia 


3,100 


8,095 


3,519 




6,6_'j 


14,319 




- 


- 


143 




143 


460 




5,220 


5,378 


3,219 


I , " .'ti 


8,439 


8,354 


1 1 litiois 


19,787 


27,242 


7,345 


: ■;b2 


27,132 


38,704 


Irxii.iTia 


19,039 


25,313 


4,846 


10,798 


23,885 


36,111 


Uw.i 


4, 308 


6.849 


4,644 


13,434 


8,952 


20,283 




1,732 


2,838 


956 


7,98b 


2,6P8 


10,918 


Kentucky 


4,SU3 


12,824 


2,680 


6,942 


7,593 


19,766 


I/Xiisi.'ULj 


1,982 


7,267 


518 


1,500 


2,500 


8,767 


Hi Die 


12,789 


17,"? 59 


1,759 


1,734 


14,545 


19,503 


Mary Ian J 


3,16S 


5,678 


1,213 


2,791 


4,382 


8,469 


Massachuset ts 


6,703 


13,218 


2,703 


3,32 3 


9,486 


16,541 


Mijtiiqoji 


12,507 


31,524 


20,982 


25,384 


33,489 


56, 908 




11,954 


14,744 


5,179 


7,817 


17,17 3 


22,561 


Mississippi 


1,050 


2,3ii 


2,398 


3,127 


3,448 


5,438 


Mis.s/iuri 


3,987 


i:,408 


4,383 


8,119 


8,370 


23,727 


Mont^ina 


5,347 


8,996 


3,402 


6,^:3 


8,749 


15,044 


Nebraslca 


2,652 


2,535 


3,034 


6,4id 


5,686 


9,945 


r'cvada 


2,280 


^,860 


2,050 


1,81^2 


4,330 


7,742 




7, 378 


14,444 


2,012 


2,071 


9, 390 


16,515 


New Jorsf?y 


a,2f;7 


22,972 


1,101 


1,090 


9,368 


24,062 




2,463 


5,368 


1,222 


2,324 


3,685 


7,692 


New York 


23, ^.'>5 


4d,3j8 


10,2.^8 


14,623 


33,794 


54,941 


North ('oroliruT 


13, 341 


19,356 


3,713 


4,lb6 


17,054 


23,542 


Ncr-th Dakota 


802 


1,303 


i,'^6i 


3,792 


. 563 


5,035 




?7,515 


42,564 


7,540 


12,899 


36,055 


r5,463 


Oklalicnu 


1,297 


2,698 


7,323 


9,241 


8,620 


11, 93"- 


Orojon 


"/,5d3 


9,8£3 


11, IIJ 


13,901 


IF, 616 


23.790 


Penniylvarua 


2 J, 234 


38,507 


3,9SI 


9,567 


24,215 


48,074 


Rhode IslajTd 


949 


3, J.09 




1, 182 


1 37 


4,291 


Sooth Carbllha 


10,392 


15,446 


1,193 


3, 218 


11,585 


18,664 


"=k5uth Dakota 


5,909 


6,i:Q2 


3,506 


3,786 


9,415 


IO,58{ 


Tennessc - 


5,255 


13-017 


4,184 


4,759 


10,439 


17,77. 


Toxa^ 


R,479 


40,698 


5,24b 


13,200 


i:.:725 


53,89L 


Utah 


2,S15 


6,843 


3,994 


4,481 


6,60^ 


11,324 


Verrrbht 


-1,390 


5,356 


2,072 


2,2\.- 


5.462 


7,605 


Virginia 


15,838 


20,669 


124 


4,i> 


20,962 


25,613 


ViishoJTgtc in 


1^.,435 


15,130 


lo d8 


9,702 


24,523 


24,832 


Vest Virgirua 


I,:!0" 


3,681 


1,113 


2,680 


2,420 


(F;,36i 


Wi 3or3' u; ' 


21,293 


30,546 


9,^*50 


12,253 


31,243 


42,799 


V-Vcjid nr , 


5,9f)9 


5,749 


4.426 


5,746 


10.395 


11,495 


U.S.;.. Totals 


425,616 


774,136 


230,395 
189 


3 19,374 


656, V. a 


1.113,510 
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Appendix 2 



Woodall base rate 




Atapjirna 
Ari/pna 
ArKansa- 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
O ••nwafe 
' lo'ida 
Gonrgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
kontuci y 
LOuisi'jna 
Maine 
Maryiand 
Massachusetts 
Michigari 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
N'jvada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey, 
New Mexico 

New York 

North CofOljna 
North Dakota 

phip 

Okjahona 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Isu • d 
South Carolina 
Soul^ Dakota 
Tetincsseo 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



No data available from Hnw.nii Central America reported 17 campgrounds, but no base ratr* c' 

Aianka roportej ".2 campgrounds, but no tjose rate data No data available from TJorthwest Terniones 
1 Dola g .ithered i n 1979 for ihe 1 950 Woo d all s Carnpground O i rec'o ry 
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Appendix 



1979 U.S. FACitiTiKS DATA, 
B()IH RKCKEATIONAL AND PilYSlCAL KACIKTTTES 



j'A CiLlt ri-s 



Numl/cr of Parks 



total sites 

Total with full hookups 
Total with cIgc S water hookups 
Total tvith electric jiookups 
Total with no hookups sites 



Number of Parks: 



850,372 
366,841 
317,746 
49,916 
118,705 



With 

With 

With 

That 

that 

That 

That 

That 

That 

That 

That 

That 

Wi tih 

With 

With 

With 

With 

That 

With 



season lease sites 
put 1-chf ur 
cable TV 

KV It ii^;th_of. Less rhan 33 feet 

accept full hookup units only 

exclude tents 

exclude tent trailers 

exclude mbtbrlibmes 

exclude vans 

exclude pickup crimpers 

exclude fifth wheel 

exclude travel trailers 

exclude motorcycles 

flush toilets 

chemical toilets 

piL toilets 

marine/recirculating toilets 
hot showers, 
charge for hot shbvers 
cold showers 
.s ins 

rhn statibn 



3,100 
4,656 
429 
954 
756 
966 
146 
6 
37 
11 
16 
.13 

1,09:: 

8,297 

193 
856 
53 
8,242 
1,192 
36 
8,334 
0 



I r 1 . 


jfiargc Tor dump s'_ation 


0 


Wi vh 


Ji:mp ^ ^"i 1 1 ty 


6,0j5 


With 


portable .mp 


438 


With 


a laundry 


5,367 


With 


public phono 


5.899 


t:itl) 


phone available 


2,788 


til 


limited grocery 


2,736 


With 


groceiy 


1,4?4 


With 


ful! service store 


313 


With 


ry suppl it_-j . . 


2,024 


With 


LP gas refill 


'^,527 


With 


gasol ine 


1,199 


Wit.h 


marine gas 


543 


With 


ice 


6,0?5 


Wi t'l 


picnic tables 


7,199 


Wi th 


pa t io3 


1,303 


With 


f i e a'-eas 


1,51? 


With 


bowling lane-; 




With 


pony rides 


15 


With 


pi yyi i Qund 


4;16d 


With 


haridoall cb"rr«5 


20 


With 


J s.G.r- - Inj; i.rail:? 


2^7 




horse riiir.r; reri»:atB 


le-^ 



With fire i-ings 2,506 

With grills 1,496 

With wood 3,964 

With babysitting service 2131 

With church services _ 822 

With recreation halls 2,356 

With recreation halls for teens 98 

With recreation halls for adults _ 216 

With recreatibri irbbms 3,170 

With recreation rooms for teens 157 

With recreational i.coms for adulCs 114 

With pavilibns 1,297 

With pavilions for teens .6 

With pavilions for adults 10 

With swimming pDbl 5,290 

With more ^h^•^ 1 swimming pool 181 

With indoor . :.ots 65 

With burdt. djoIs 0 

With '.^^fird t^^cls . i,17l 

Th.-st charge for swimrnirig 191 

U'ith lake swimming i,j.ll 

With ocean swimming 152 

With river swimmihg 384 

^^rb P°d4 iiwimminy; 349 

With a. sauna 103 

With ther-ipy pool 275 

With water slides „ iOQ 

With boating 2,603 

With elecccic mc:;brG only 146 

With no niotors 432 

With motorized launch 28 

With boat ramn "* .'486 

_'-'ith boat, dock _ 1,526 

With row boat rentals 1,560 

With sail boat rentals 66 

With canoe rentals 817 

With pedal bbat rentals 508 

With ocean fishing 262 

With lake fishing 2,146 

With 7-iver fishing 1,362 

With pond fishing 943 

T'ha c charge for f is! iing 217 

W. th 9-hql"e golf 20 

Vxa". charge for .9-hole gOlf ; 

With iS-hole golf 15 

That charge for 18-.ioW: golf 16 

With p;^.r-3 golf . _ _ 28 

Tliat charge for par-3 golf 15 

With mini-golf 539 

With drf.v'ing ranr.c- 36 

Witi> puctirig r 'reris 48 

With basketbj^ L CO irts 400 

With more thai one basketball court 83 

With bike ren'.Tl*: 450 

Witn ice skating rinks 15 

With planned group activities 1,239 

With a recr(*n'.i.o- c^i rector 325 

With plarfot.ii tennis 5 

With vacquat ball courts S 

With rollr.r ':katirig rink _ .20 

W^th shuf fir bbaM ccurf- 1,45'' 

With t'Bnnis court 42". 

Witji more »J-an 1 ten-iis court 330 

With an V.-rM-^ry range 54 

With badminL.. -» 1,656 
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86 



With batting cngcs -13 

With croquet 274 

With fishing y^utdcz 1^8 

With float trips t2t 

With horseshoes 3,861 

With no tor bike trails 2 50 

.With nature hikes 894 

With ski rentals . . .35 

With cross country skiing 185 
With <4'?^^iiiii..^kiin^ 

With scuba diving 50 

With snowTibbile Cratl:* 315 

With snoi^nobilc run ^ 'lis 27 

With vollGybali 2,719 

'wJith wjcer skiing 831 

With local tours 2 30 

W' CK ft't'TL-ac ion open to non-campi:ig public 1,023 



Number oT \ ' arks ; 



That do riot allow pets _ 307 
Limited to ad!ilts only all year J*^^ 
Open all year . ^'^^^ 
i^ith 3 day miriimurii stay 
Witli 7 day maximum stay 



CBs 

Number of Parks: 

With *:b channel monitored all yea: ^ 
With ^'^ channel monitored 24 hours ^ 



Ct AS S TFICATION: 



Mumbor of campgrounds '^•P^S 

Number of RV parks 1,019 

Number of RV areas in a mobile^ home park 423 

Number of RV spaces i»9pl 

Number of primitive campg^buridr -61 

Number of parks r:hat require icser^^atioris 85L 
Number of plarined S under construction parks 1?4 

Number of rebuildint'. parks - ^1 

Number of new parks 2 32 
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iNDui^v/i: S{n;i*.:/.:> );■• iRj-jiD data — skiing^ 

Wiiliam I . M.'i.lcoim, Jr. 
Chief Planner 
Srid-Eri^;ihoerihg Iric . 
Resourct Management 
PosC Orftc- Sox 65 
FraT.conia , NH 



OVERVIEW 

With precious few exceptions, ski in- 
dustry trend liat.i does not exist. This paper 
will unnmerato tjources of trend data known Co 
the iiiitlior. The paper considers the probable 
causes the lack of ski. industry trp;;rl data 
and means to ameliorate the lack of Ltetrd data 
Finally, the paper presents rationale for 
acquiring im^'-oved ski tndascry crtnd data. 



SKI INDUSTRY TK£ND DATA 

The National Ski Aieas Association 

(^^\A) spdrisbrs ah annual research/survey 

y entitled "Economic Analysis; ol. North 
/Vniorlcan Ski Areas", which reports Che finan-- 
ciaj. cohdltibn and operatiMg characteristics 
of more tlian 50% of the •'^jnerlcan ski area 
capac Ity . 2 

The US Forest Service maintains annual 
pricing, usage arid capacity data-^ ori sivl aireas 
operating under special use permits. Altho'L.(^h 
tho capacity calculations have come under 
some criticism, the report does contain fac- 
tual, unaggrega ted, arr." -specif ic skier visits 
and published £:ickec price infortiiation. 

Per iodicaJ ly , the AC Nielsen Co.^ has 
repuLLed dri the ski iridustry either in the 
context of overr.ll outdoor recreation activrir.y, 
or as an tndupcry specific project. 

Many ski iTidtisCrtes^ have supported or 
cooperated w.'. til r.^searchers investigating 
their own skiers^ resulting ^me cases) 

iri aririiial skier "profiles" 

Many recreation rese-:trchers6 ,\ave been 
acti: i.i ski industry analvsls during the 
past ?.veial years. Although! not necessarily 
sbiirc of trend data per se , Ctieoe researchers 
do iiave a historical perspective that could 
be invaluable ri^sourccs for certain types of 
irives tlgatidri. 



A number of universities a id ( '.leges 



have recreation or natural resources planning 
programs that. either maintain bibliographic 
caCaldgiies^ of ski iridustry studies, or 
§?^iy§?-y P»^biish and distribute industry 
specific- monographs. Collec tlveiy , these 
mdridgraphs are a form of trerid data. 



PROBABLE CAUSE FOR THE LACK OF SKI INDUSTRV: 
TREND DATA 

Tb?_''^yPply__^i:4^" °?.the ski industry is 

characterised by many_ relatively small "pro- 
ducers". No drie suppliei: di: grdup df suppli- 
ers dominates (in terms of market share) the 
supply. of alpine skiing. Most skt areas are, 
by defiriitidn, "small businesses" and niany 
are owned and operated as a family business . 

Although there is some mo^vuert towards 

large_ corporate acquisitior t (^20tM Century 
Fdx, Rals tdri-Puiriria , etc,) /.st '^'^ be- 

tween ski areas (Sugarbush i£:ad J. Ellen,. 
Stratton and Broraiey, etc.) ci e .. ^-jc majority 
oL ski areas in North America are ov'n^d and 
operated by entrepreneurs , These entrepre- 
iieurs are gerierally gddd day-tb-da/ mariageirs, 
but many ';imes zk the rrapital base icc 
major expansion. 

.The. larger areas conduct their oun, 
albeit limited, demand research Cd satisfy 
marke tivig plaaning f;:;panslon requirements. 
Smaller areas rely heavily on_ the intuition 
df mariageraerit arid the extrapdlatibri of past 
perfo rmancc, 

Thu'. the f ragmerit ed nature of the supply 
function, coupled with varying mf.nageinent 
prtdrtcies has riot lead to Che creaCiori Of 
a sophisticated on-going mandate for either 
supply or demand side trend data research. 
The excepCic' i •-ay be a gerieral siippbrt df 
the research by NSAA in its annual "Economic 
Analysis of North American Ski Areas". 
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AMELlbiUTiON 01' tUKKD DAl'A RKSEARCH 



As noted abbv.' , the NSAA "supply side" 
"Econi>mlc Analysis" presents a relatively 
iHUuprt-'huns Lve Look aC Che ski industry over 
time. The primary improvement to this ex- 
cei.lenC resource_wo.uld be broader industry 
participation. Perhaps zUVii could be 
aciiieved by heavier promotional efforts or 
more persistent fotlowup techniques. 

The. US Forest, Service study noted above 
is lielpful (althbCigh 1 trot ted _ to. those on . 
Korest Service land) ^nd could be impbrved 
by ractotial izini; the capacity component 
through more rigcrbus. unifbfm criteria and 
more comprehensive evaluative techniques. 

Demand side trend research will feqatre 
.1 "major" supporter to provide the contin uing 
resources necessary to achieve the inherent 
objectives. Many vehicles are available in- 
side and outside the industry. The absence 
of (lomand trend data is clear; the necessity 
IS ^.tated below. 

RATIONALE (NECESSITY) .FOR . IMPROVED SKI INDUSTRY 
TREND DATA 

Significant pibltc and private capital 
and human resources are emplbyed in delivering 
the f recreational activity focused on snow 
skiing. To the extent wish to m.>ximJ:^e the 
return on cap'tal and labor^ we need tb khbw 
how to create the desired pr- duct or products. 
Or. expressed from the perspective of the. 
skier » "I'/ho v J 11 of fur ^-^hat I want, v.hf ;i I 
want it, at price Z\i^r. t feel is reasrna.>] e?" 
It is ttiij arb i trage be ; ween knowledgeable 
suppl':ers and knc-^ledgeable cons\:Tif.ers 
(whether active, potent lax, or drop-ouC^ 
that will re-uj 1 n a heaith i -r , mbrt^ -/igbrbus, 
socially n.s.::al indMstry. 



FCOTI.'OTE? 



Paper presented at the National. Outdoor 
Recreation Trends Symposium, Ui^rhara NK, April 
20-23, 1980. 

^ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF NORTH AMERICAN 
S.:t AREAS: 1977-78 SEASON... C.R. GPoldner_ 
ana ted Farwell . Business Researc" division, 
Grad.jate School of Business Admir.is': rat ibh. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, CO. 1978. 
lAd pp. $30. 

^VS Forest Service Pricing VLudy Princ- 
out. August ?979. 

^CONFTr.-f-NTlAL REPORT ON.rhE SPORT C/^ 
JNOw SKIING. JUelsen Ciist -ih Researcn Service, 



AC Nielsen Co.i Nielsu'n ?laza, Northbrobk, 
It: Jt979. 

^THE ASPEN SKIER: _ _ i_?77~78 SEASON. C.R. 
Goeldner , Business Research Divisioni 
University of Cbloradb, Campus bs 420; 
Boulder, CO. 1978. 80 pp. $li»- 

THE KRECKENRIbCE SKIER. _C.R. GoeJdner 
and Yvonne Sletta, .Business Research Divi- 
sion, University of Cblbradb, Bbiilder, CO. 
1975. 67 pp. $10. 

THE COLORADO SKIER: _ 1977-78 SEASON. 
C.R. Goeldner, Business Research Division^ 
University of Cblbradb, Bbulder, CO: 1978. 
92 pp. $25. 

THE COPPER MOUNTAIN SKI 1978^ - ^-^ 
Goeldner . and . Jack. . Harrington , Business Re- 
search Division, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, CO. July 1979. 68 pp- 



THE 1977-78 STEAMBOAT SKIER SURVEY: 
Charles K. _May fields, Steamboat LTV Recre- 
atibri Development, Bos 1178, Steamboat Spgs. 
CO. 1978. 88 pp. 

THE VAIL SKIER: 1977-78 SEASON. C.R. 
Goeldner, Business Research Divisidn, 
tfniversity_of Colorado, Boulder, CO. 1978. 
106 pp. $15. 

THE WINTER PARK SKIER: .1978-79 SEASON. 
C.R. Goeldner and Jack Harrington. Business 
Research Division, University of Colorado, 
Bbulder, CO. June 1^79. 49 pp. 

^BIBLIOGli^PHY OF SKIING STUDIES. C.R, . 
Goeldner and Karen Dicke. .?y§i?ess Research 
Division, University _Gf Colorado, Boulder, 
CO. 1978. 62 pp. $10. 

'ibid. 

SKI UTAH: A REPORT OF THE INDUSTRY. __ 
Jbhh D: Hunt and Christie Anderson. Insti- 
tute for Outdoor Recreation and Tburisiii, 
Utah State University, Logan, UT. February 
1976. Ill pp. $10: 

WINTER RECREATION VISITOR STUDY, WT.SCON- 
SiN. Roll in B. Cbbper, Sue Sadbwske, and 
Mark D..Kantor._. Recreation Resources Center 
University of Wincons XA-Extenr .* ou, _ 1815 
University Avenue, Madison, W"' , 197?. 
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TRBNDS IN rARTIClI'ATION Sr^KTS DURING TME DECAUK OF TaE 7Q"^ 
Robert J. Halstenrtid^ 



Abscracc; — Vive nat idriu'ic''^ *=jiirveys to dGtermJu.r - : Lc 
P:V"^.^.^" Pf^l?^'.-"0*" aports hav ■ >. . inducted . since iSf /o . 
Those, plus subscqiiGnc ones :i: ^lU- /''.SO's, will be useful to 

tVu ,;oods industry and govera- 

ment Planners. Swimming;, \: ■ . : i.n^;;, caitiptng, fishiriR, and 
bow'ing hove coMSistentl> • o .lie top five spots. Joggini', 
'^'••^ ..^^^^^ ^^^ently moved into the top ren si-ots, Dcnn - 

graphic c.h::iiRes, economic conaiCi.cns and tlte eriergy situati-'^n 
m;ty affect results of future participation surveys. 



P'-'rlng r ten years, tlie A.C. Nielsen 

Company lias jd five nationwide surveys 

deriigned to lit ccinihe the estimated number of 
p»;rsons who are participating I'-n several of tho . 
Mort? UQpular sports. The first study, conducted 
in 1970, was a modest beginning wliich included 
oi.ly thirteen sport activities. The 1970 data 
wert^ r^oitected from respondents using the face- 
to-face personal interview approach. Three 
years later, in 1973, the second survey was 
conducted and ^overage was increased to t\venty- 
five sport categories. Wlien launching the 1973 
study a_ totephone tntervlew, carried but in 
Che qua] ity-cont rolled eiiyironment of a cfcii- 
tra Used WATS facility, became, the data coltec- 
C ion method; These same telephone interviewing 
procedures have been use.-i consistently in ell 
of the subsequent _ studies of sports participa- 
tion and, primarily for^Viis reason^ the 1 97 3 
survey servei> as the _ benchmark Cor trendl'':g the 
-esutcs .(ieasured Iri -.libsequehh studies con- 
ducted! diii-lng the 70*^. 

In 19 7^, wider.prcad i.-aterest in tennis 
prompuca .-' special, in-depth study designed to 
provide additional insights fcr this fast- 
grbwirig market-. 

The fourth national study in 1976 represen- 
ted a return to the conventional type of sportr 
participation re&eai::h, using Che J'^yS Proce- 
dures, iri order to report trends in a proper 
and consistent iT.anrier. Coverage was increased 
to 27 _ recreat i-^,nai sports. The 1979 survey is 
Che fifth majbi piece of research conducv ed in 
connection with our o -going sports reser rch 



Paper presented it. the National Outdoor 
Recre.'itiori Trends Symf bsium, Durham, NH, April 
20-23. 19S0. 

2 

"Manager, Hielser Developmental Syndicated 
Surveys, A. v. , _ Niiilsen Company, Nielsen Piaza, 
Northbrbbk, IL 60062: 



program. This most recent study included 30 
^P°^.^..^§^^S9i;ies, of which 23_ are common. tp_ 
all of the .si:rveys_carried out in 1973, 1976, 
and 1979^ Usirig 1973 as the base or benchmark 
year^ the three-year inte rvals between, each 
of tlie major studies forn\ the firamewbrk fbr 
trending the estimated_rn;mber of participants 
in the various sports measured during the decade 
of Che ?0's. 



As each study is conducted, a separate 
report ts prepared tbr each sport category. Of 
course, the primary study objective is to pro- 
vid»i 3 continuing , and .co nsistent research 
effort: in the field of leisure-time partici- 
pant sport activities. Having accomplished 
this purpose, one of CVe several major objec- 
tives is to deyelop projected estimat'^s and 
trends of the total number of parttrt- rits in 
the linit:ed States: Having idc^htifier le 
P^?"^^? *P§?}^§ _ ^ri esch respect ive spor 4; go -^^ , 
another of the objectives is co prbf:ii .he 
players by several demographic charac 'cer . Gti 3 
such as age, sex, education, annual houSf^noid 
Income and geographic lbc^:^:^L'n. Frequ?-.hcy of 
participation is obtained to classify the 
i ar ti^ipiats .Into, categories of "heavy", 
'"medium" ari^ "light" players: These le\^ s of 
P^'-^y.^^e.then profiled to determine whether 
and to what extent, Lfferences 'iiay ^ixist that 
can be usied as tdb^f-5 in iriarkutihg the ^port 
specific ta rget groups . 

The object i"'e of using the survey data to 
predict the future number of pairxcipants in 
any giveri l^pbirt is aTtbthcr v^ilue inherent in 
^^§_.Ni§isen studies. In our opinion, thij 
predictive feature wilt ♦^ecome of greater sig- 
riificarice as more studies are conducted during 
t.be.upcoming decade of.the.SO's. These new 
measuremenc periods will add tb bur present baiik 

'^^?^_^9_^§^.^.^?-?:^^^_i9rig^term trends which .c&n 
be cor^'elated with other known var±able:-> arid 
tracki^:g measures that are maintained over tir^e 
in order to predirr. more accurately the future 
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luimtKM (»i par t i • i |t,uii s . 



hu- coubinatibn of ill Ol these . ob.j L s v^js 
(ictofiiii -H-s tiiosc all-i.nH.-^rtant. m;jrk.Litin; stiraC- 
c->'.ifs iVuil ;iro ileoaed t\u; a particular sport to 
siisi.iin iL^.'if as a };ri>:^Ln^.' iinci siicc-c^ssf ul 
.trilvtcv upuraLluK in a mp^'* ^ 'J uny i ronineiit 
wiLiij)tiu-r pai-L it: LpahC-C:-i)L- ^;;>^>rLs as wc^ll i - 
oLIkt types uf ic' i«i»re-L Iiul; ;ir I ivUies t r' ;i 
wHu-h roiisUiiiers have to l iiooHe. i'^naUy, cle- 
pcnaing u\Hn\ the riatiiire ui tliO sport, _soine Q'J" 
*uir other study objectives in' 1 ude information 
on eMuipinerit purchases, vear^' ^ ' r t ic ipa t ion , 
<)WiUfrsiiip nf equipment requiri:.;, a I'atrly sub- 
st.tnCial purc^iiase . invesCinem . ^''^'-V .^-^.^.'^"^ . 

aet:UlehLS aiul/or injiiries as^;. led with paiti- 
ctpation in the sport. 

in t-'.K* 1 979 survey, tncervievs were.com- 
pletivl wit ii i.'^O 3 

i,vr.. il L'hitea ScaCes. Cooperating rGspondents 
(ma' or female head bi the household) provid'.'.L 
ulformaLion about the sports part loipatibri 
hr.biLS of 9.019 persons liv'ng in those homes. _ 
rile sample was desl>;n^-*tl usinK a ;iiodi:f ted . random- 
F,it-dlat process to select the households that 
;^. Interviewed. To itnplemenL tills plan, a 
sjniple of listed telephone househbias is se- 
lected proportionate tu. total n.^visohold popula- 
tion by county across the 48 conci^uous United 
SC^^reB. rroiii this selection, ti^*^ .^^F^^ 
prorix and firrft digit of the suffix were used 
to Identifv working banks of telephone numbers, 
Kaiulbm riiinibocs were genLrrated by computer and 
riuhstitutcd for the last Ehree digits of each 
suffix to produce the f inal telephone sample . 
This rardbmi/:aCton procedure insures that a 
lilgh p:,. portion of unlif.ted and newly listed 
telephones are represented. 

To correct for any sample imbalances in 
i.rujectiTig Che sports particination levels to 
the tutr houselibld and person populations of 
the cent Iguous.48 scane^, the projection factors 
were "mputed f r r . each . sample cell exoinined to 
Lrin^: the proj ect ions into proper alignnient 
with tlie universe estimates. ^'^r households, 
proJ«'Ctibri factor:? were produeeu by county size 
wif-'ain -^Late. The projection factors . ror house- 
hold persons were computed by four United States 
census rei'i^- s and within er. :u. region by sex 
and a-c ^„cegories. i^ir^^gh this weighting and 
projection pfocess, it was possible to bring 
the surveyoH ^cmpl' in It^e wirh the census 
estimates. 

Now for a quick : obK at definitions. A 
"p;Trticipant" or "pl-iye^i-'' is defined as -ny per- 
son who pnrticipat'-'; la an activity or playc ^ 
sport from time t; time during the past ^'-elve 
mohthls: Within each bpo. V oat' -^^orv, there .tre 
also standard defihiticris Ciiat ::re used to^^ 
idontifv. players as being ^'heavv" , "medium" , . 
nnd "light", depending upon their frequency of 
participation. A "particiivjrit or player uouse- 



hold" is defined as having one or more memhc^rs 
who engago In an activity or play a sport f r- m 
time CO time during the past twelve months: 



Whiie these qualifying defiriie tons have 
been iised consistently in all ot ouir sports 
survpvs, :t Is possible for users of.NieLson 
resr- i: < > r establish d i f fe rent pa r 1 1 c i p>in t 

other Chan Chose described. Fur 

.:..'').v^i , some o rganiza t ibris liiay determine that 
part .-r all of the "light" participant category 
as defined may not irep resent a viable . target 
market for their products and/ or services: 

Under such circumstances., it is possible to 

adjust the estimated number bf participants and 
their respective profiles according to tlie 
revised defiriitibri. 

Let's look at the trends in participation 
sports by their pbpulariCy rankings (Table l). 
Swimming is the number one sport in the ranking 
bf pbpularicy: . Bicycling has maintained the 
number two posit ibri in popularity in eacli of 
Che survey measurement years. Camping was 
ranked fourth th 1973. and 1976. This . activity 
has been growing in the number bf participants 
during Che decade of the 70's and has moved 
into the third mbst pbpular position, in 1979, 
replacing the sport of fishing, which has been 
hbidlhg steady in terms of participants. Other; 
in the top-ten ranking bf pbpularlcy . include 
bowling, boating . (other than sailing) , jbggtng/ 
ruririirig (measured for the first time in 1979), 
tennis, pooi/billiards, and sbfcball: Overall, 
rilrie bf Che top Uen sports have been includes 
in aj.1 three studies; aiM six of.the nine have 
shown player growth during the 70*3, while 
three caCegbries have held steady. 



Roller skat.ing, another newcomer in i979, 
achieves a p^,pu:artcy rank" ng. of twelve^ Water 
skiing, shown in 1979 to b'i 16th in pcpularity. 
is actually in the.lAth spo t . among the spb rts 
that have, been Ineluded tr ail of . the measure- 
ment vT^rs. Snow skiing is ranked 18th, but 
it i'^-: 16th among, the sportt- common to all _ 
th.C3 studies, Wlthbut querjClon, water skiing 
and snow sk ing have continued to move up in 

po3\il^rity iihce 1^73. Table tennis and ice 

skating are mdvihg <'bwhwaL-d in pbpular ity, while 

Lho others in this ,r>'^oup are holding their 

res -Jejtive pbsitibhis when the categories measc ed 
for. Chi first ti i_in_1979 (jogglhg/running and 
rbller sVaCing) are removed from the comparisons. 

_R.-cquatbal V is rankeQ t-.'v^^ty ;t:irst in pbp- 
ularity arid leads the list sports included in 
the third group of ten. _ :y, bn a 197'j to 

J coirjnon base of tv, cr^ty^eyen sport". It'.iat is, 
not includi-ig the hew categories . , .dded ir 1979), 
race u/, thai 1 in 1979 would rank riirieteeiita in 
popularity cbmpared.to being in the tvc^i ty-f our th 
poiiition -In 1976. Socce>- was added the list 
of spojts ;neasure.l in 1979- an^* is r.;r.l<ed twenty- 
fiftn among the ';htrcy categOL-ic^s > Che study. 
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Taiili- l.- pj/M |>n|)ii I .ii- 1 i V of |);» rt Ic Ipat ion 
si>ort;; inp-Lhirty rankings 
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. Kvun tnore important r nna tho trends in the 
rahkinv. of jmpularity are thc.» trends as expre'Lsed 
by thf actual niiinber of estimated pa rticipptits . 
T\\o cbifcy sporc:^ fiave been divided liiC;: two 
major ca te^o r les---t :am «^ Jvirts and individual- 
typL^ -sports. Simply defined, team sport is 
ah a.Lt\iLy nbrrnally assb::iated with a group 
effort, whlci; allow, playtr sub titutinp.s. 
iiidivLdu.. ' -type spores are ^hose a^ tiviti^s 
generally considered to be a singular effort 
(or perhaps a doultle-piayer endeavor) with no 
sabstiCution of pare ic ipanc? . 

Tn tho next sc^ries of figures, each sport 
I :i rc'pr osohtod by a series rf tbree vertical 
birs. Tlie bar o ".he left sets forth the 
estimated number proj ec ted _ par tici.^an ts., in 
ihlLlions, as measured by bur 19 7 3 berichnark 
survey. The- iniddlL* bar is the projected 
figure ffbr: zUe 1P76 survey, t'^nc) *:he third bar 
irelalies the 1975 puojocrion. 



Among the team sports included in the Nielsen 
surveys (Figure 1.), softball is the most _popular i 
and currently boasts a total of abbiit 28,5 hiillibri 
players, this estimate is up alDout 8 percent from 
the 26.4 million projected in 1973. Baskecbatt 
part icipat ion (including both indoor arid outdoor 
piayj is -.ow at a levnl of 24 million, which is 
about 9 percent higller than the 22 . 1 million 
^^rf?*^?*^ ^^P9^^9^_ ^-^ the 1973 baiSc-y ear study . 
Baseball and, football trends are_ quite similar 
with the number of participants hbldirig fairly 
steady at J eyeis of just over i5 million and 14 
million, respectively. Soccer, measured for the 
first time iri 19 79 , appears to be comirig or. strong 
in tlie United States; the current estimate of 
parttclparits is about six and one-half millibri; 
Ice hockey participation has been in a downward 
slide since 1973, goinp from 3, 3_ million. players 
iri the base year dbwri to 2:7 millibri iri 1976, to 
about i.7 miiiion in 1979. 

To summarize the team sport trends during the 
1970' s, Softball has shown consistent increases 
iri the number of players across each b f the 
measurement years. The remaining team sports 
reveal some_modest declines in participation from 
1976 to 1979. This is believed tb be a reflection 
of the decline in the ranks of teenagers that has 
taken place during the late 70's. Sofcball, on 
tlie other harid , cbritiriues to 1'^ played by both 
males and females Iseyond the high school and 
Ceeriage years. 

Figures 2a and 2b depict trends. in 'individual- 
type sports Chat have shbwri grbwth iri riumber of 
participants since 1973. It should be noted the 
sports are listed in order from left to right by 
pbpiilarity arid ribt by their respective grbwth 
records. Bicycling, camping, bowling, and boating 
(otlier than sailing) have shown parCicipanC iri- 
creaaes rariglrig from 6 jiercent to 16 percent: since 
the base year study of 1973. Wote the trend in 
Che riumber of bi'-vclisCs; overall, ari iricrease bf 
aboun 6 percent is reported from 19/3 to 197^, 
However, the projected nuuiber of bikers was down 
tb abbut 70 millibri iri 1979 from the 75 million 
as measured in 1976. If a new study was to be _ 
r-riducced iri -Che spririg of 1980, it 5s believed 
the riumber bf bicyclists would be up to some 
degree__over _ the _ 70 million reporced in Che spring 
bf 1979, primarily because bf Che recent gas 
shorcages and che dramacic increase in gasoline 
prices , 

For Che sporC of Cennis, Chere .ire four bars 
of projecced survey Irifbrmatibri hecaur.e of the 
sfJeciral, in-depth study conducted in 1974 . in 
the course of justone year — from 1973 CO 1974 — 
che riumber bf ceririis players surged frbm 20.2 
n^^i?:^'??_ t9 33^9 million , Chen che proj ecCed figure 
recrenched somewhat.to 29.2 million _in_ 19 76 . and 
recbvered well iri 1979 tb a level bf 32.3 millibn 
parcicipanCs. Overall , Che 1979 projeccion 
represencs a healchy increase of 60 perceriC for 
che Ceririis cacegory isrheri compared Co che benchmark 
year of 1973, 



FIGURE l:-tFundsinTeam Sports - 1973 to 197G to 1979 CfVIillionsJ 




(Indoor and Qutdoor) 



^Not mcan'urod in 197 3 cind 1975. 



FIGURE 2a.--'^^^"^s •'^^'^*^"^^""^VPe Si3drcii - 1973 to 197S to 1979 CIVIill'ons] 



Growing Sports Categories 




Bicycling Carhpif'c Bowjjpr _ ©eating. ... . . Tennis 

iGther Than Sailing] Clridbdr aricj Outdobrt 



^Special In-dcpth study. 
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FIGURE 2b,-- Trdrids in Iridiuiduai-Type Sports - 1973 to 1976 to 1979 tMillidns] 



Growing Sports Categories 




^InciuUcs dovmhiii and cross-country. 
^Noc measured In 1973. 



Without question, racquetball is the f astf st 
growing sport of the 70_'s, with participation 
skyrocketing to 10.7 millibri players in 1979 
from about 2.8 million fans in 1976- Snow 
skiing, which includes both downhill and cross- 
country, is number two in growth since 1973 
going from 7.7 million skiers in 19 73 _ to _ ab jut 
11.0 million in 1976 Co 15:4 millton in 197-)— 
a 99 percent increase over the sLx-year spaa 
of time from 1973 to 1979. Water skiing. and 
sailing represent two other categories with 
very respectable growth records. 

Those sport activities that classify as 
"holding steady" during the decade of the_7b*s 
include swimming (both indoor and oucdoor) , 
fishing, pbbl/billiards , hunting, and handball 
(Figure 3-) Swimming, which holds the number 
one ranking in popular iCy, is a leisure time 
activity that has maintained consistently over 
Che three surveys a. level of . over 100 million 
participants. Handball, a close relative or 
racquetbaii, has about 5.6 million players and 
this estimate is holding steady with Che pro- 
jected number of 5.5 million in handball parti- 
cipants as reported in 1976. 

^"^^o^S. the declining sports (Figure 4) , 

there are two categories that. are down dra- 
matically in number of participants. Table 
tennis, which currently claims about 27_ million 
players, is off about 20 percenC from Che 33.5 
million persons who part icipated in i973_; and 
ice skating, while increasing somewhat in 
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number of participants from 1973 to 1976, has 
closed out the 70's with, a substantial reduc- 
tion to 18.9 millibri. The activities of golf, 
motorbiking/motorcycling, and archery are 
trending downward in Che number of parCiciparits 
since 1973. Actually_, the declines for these 
three _ categories _ are not all that dramatic; 
and since there is evidence of some stability, 
there are no doubt some observers who might 
choose to classify these activities as "holding 
steady" rather thari pbsitibriirig them iri the 
category of declining sports for the decade of 
Che 70's. 

Our. written reports on_ each .activity contain 
Che 1979 demographic profiles of the participants, 
as well as the demography measured in the studies 
conducted prior to. the 1979 survey- This back 
data makes it possible to track the t re rids that 
have taken place in these demographic variables. 
Demographic shifts over Cifhe have enormous im- 
plications for business , in terms of developing 
marketing plans and designing marketing.promo- 
Cioris arid advertisirig targeted to specific 
audiences and/or population groups. Having an 
awareness of the demographic trends chat are 
takirig place over time, marketers can examine 
their significance and begin to make some judge- 
ments concerning cheir impacC upon Che fuCiire; 



FIGURE 3.-- Trends in IndlwidtiaFType SpbHts - 1973 to 1976 to 1979 IMillions] 
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FIGURE 4.-- Trends in Individual-Type Sports - 1973 to 1976 to 1979 [Millions] 
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In movtnj; from che eiul of oue decade to 
the be|;Lhhihg of another, several articles 
have . appeared in newspapers and magazines 
dealing with the demographic direcCibn of the 
population in the United States. Tb^i?..^^?^^?" 
to~decade comparisons are helpful in.developing 
a perspective for future plarihirig. For example, 
the United States Census Bureau provides us 
wich age changes in oar population that took 
place from 1970 to 1980 (Figure 5). During 
the 7b*s, the overall population of the United 
States Increased 8.4 percent. The biggest 
upward shifts in P^Pyiation from 1970 to 1980 
Cook place among those persons in. the age 
categories of 18 to 24 years arid 25 to 34 years. 
Since these age classifications also account 
for a high proportion of racquecball players, 
it can be concluded the age shifts had a 
significant impact on the growth of racquetlsall 
during the decade. 

FIGURE 5. — Population Shifts in the 197d's by Age 

(Source. US Census Bureau) 
ifl*-;^ Percentage Change. 1970-198Q 




Under 
1 4 Years 

Cerisiis Bureau data also tells us of a 
rather sharp decline in the numlaer of children 
under 14 years of age between 1970 and 1980 
(Figure 5): 



. Looking ahead to the decade of . the 80's, as 
projected by the Census Bureau, it is expected 
the total peculation in 1990 will increase by 
11.4 percenE (Figure 6): Certainty one of the. 
most dynamic age demographic changes of the 80 *s 
will be in the decline of persons, be tween the 
ages of 14 arid 24: The upward bulge iri popula- 
tion for the age categories of 18 to 24 years 
and 25 to . 34 years during the past .decade moves 
up primarily to the age category of 35 to 44 
years over the next ten years. Of course, the 
25 to 34 year old group is stilt expected to 
increase in numbers by about 21 percent 
during the 8D*s... So, when relating. the age 
shifts for the 80 *s to the age profiles of, 
let's say, racquetball players as we know 
them today, it would appear these age changes 
may continue to have a favorable impact on 
racquetball player growth during the early SO's; 



but this trend may begin to have a slowing in- 
fluierice at the close of the decade: Of course; 
at the same time, marketing of the sport of 
racquetball during the SO's may also change the 
trends iri player profiles. If this player pro- 
file change was to be similar in nature to the 
age shifts that are expected to be upward, the 
net result would continue to have a favorable 
implication on th"J future of racquetball. 



FIGURE 6.--PopuIatioii Shifts in tho 19GQ*s bv Age 




-23.2% 



The riext major Nielseri Sports Participa- 
tion. Survey is scheduled for 1982. It is 
difficult to predict what directions the. trends 
in participant sports will take duririg the 
earlySb's. We all know there are several 
variable factors that contribute in one way or 
another to the increase or decrease in popularity 
of different sports. _ Ce.r ta ^,nly__the worsening 
eriergy situatidri iri the Uriited States is going 
to have some adverse effects on trends for some 
sports while other . participant sport categories 
will benefit. Inflation arid its effect upbri 
discre t ionary income can also have iDoCh negative 
arid positive implicaEibris bri growth. 



It is reported that, more Americans will have 
more time available iri the cbmirig years for leisure 
activities. In the minds of these consumers, a 
participant sport has. an image based upon. such 
factors as costs, skills required to bbtairi a 
favgrajjle . level of player satisfaction and supply 
availability: These cbnditibns create competition 
between the sports to garner participants and, 
thereby, offer a vast array of marketing challenges. 

As recreation planners and researchers , you 
are keenly interested in the supply and. demand 
comparisons . Without questibri, it can be summarized 
by the old adage that the only constant is change. 
Certairily girbwth cariribt be expected to happen by 
itself. . Becoming more perceptive andgai^ more 
knowledge about the recreation industry will 
prbvide irisights tb help iri ihariagirig this charige 
with even greater efficiency in the 80's. 
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RECREATION. TRENDS -..A FUTURE . LOOK 

"SO WHAT? - INfftlCATIONS FOR THE RECREATION PROFESSION" 

Roger A. Lancaster^ 



The. art of "j:rystal~ball gazing'^ is noc.an 
exact scieiicei While it is very useful to dis- 
cuss what life will be like in the future, and 
rather _ fun , t. might add, a review of Che mutci- 
tuUu vof materials prepared 20 to 30 years ago 
about I ife in the I9_80's found little, that was 
all that riccurnCe. The projections that were 
most on tarjL^et tended to be those educated 
guesses about "things" - such as transportation 
devices, libihe products, recreational equipment, 
etc*, plvAs tiiosc that could be projected from 
a spec it I*", r'.i'pK>isc icated data bise such as 
demographic nr<. j ret ions , the judgments onthe 
future that te:ided to be the most off the mark 
were thbsti that dealt with the intangibles - 
such as individuai and societal attitudes. Much 
of the attitudes presented in Orwell's 1984 are 
curthihly far from the reality of today, and it 
is doubtful if our current attitudes are going 
Co change enough in Che next four years to make 
Orwell's prophecies come true. This is to be 
expected, for_the intangibles are_ very difficult 
to measure. Indeed, to measure changes in 
attitudes requires sophisticated, complex, long- 
term research. Most of us lack the time, money, 
and even inclination to engage in this type of 
research over an extended period. Perhaps some 
of Che besc research on this Cbpic has been In 
the area of sexual behavior -_che interest 
being generated, perhaps, by the joys inherent 
In the subject matter. 

However, it is in this area of the intan- 
gibles — the additudes, hidden individual 
behavior, the "human climate," as Philip Lesly 
refers cc ic ~ ChaC Che recreaCion and park 

profession is going to have to study more 

closely, in the future, There is today a mas_- 
sive shift in the attitudes and posture of the 
public, and 1 quote Lesly, (1:2): 

The survival of all irist it ut ions 
depends on how this new human 
cliitiace is managed. The only 
way anyone can have a say about 
the future is to learn to manage 



Paper presented at the National Outdoor 
Recreation Trends Symposium, Durham, NH, April 
20-23, 1980. 

^Director of Research, National Recreation 
and Park Association, 1601 Kent Street, 
Arlington, VA. 



the human climate.^ Of all 
the factors that determine 
how our system works, the 
lease undersCbod is now 
clearly the most important — 
the people factor. 

Wich chis in mind, let me give a cursory 
response to the question that is the title of 
this talk in the program "So_what?: .. implica- 
tions for the recreation prdfessibri." If 
we can't manage the human climate; if we can't 
prbjecc and analyze future human climates; 
then all of the trend projections oh the 
tangibles - the number of people who will be 
hiking, skiing, bbacing; Che number of parks, 
campsites and amount of open space we will 
need; the amount. of recreational equipment 
and number of RV's purchased - may riot matter 
one iota. This is not meant to debase the need 
fbr understanding cangihle trends; nor is it 
meant Co_^eniean the value of this symposium. 
What it does mean is that the future of the 
recreation prbfessibri, especially ChbSe in 
the public arena, will be very dependent on 
the ability of the professional. to understand i 
analyze, arid ihariage the human climate, riot brily 
of their own staff-, but the public which they 
serve and Cb whom chey are accountable. 

Atpresent, the ability. of the recreation 
prbfessibri tb deal WiCh Che haman climate is 
very limited. We suffer from knowledge gaps. 
I. see relatively. few paperson this topic in 
the program; we lack the skills. Few prbfes- 
sionai preparation programs deal with this 
tbpic in a meaningful way. While we say we 
are in the "people" business^ in reality is^e 
;?re_ more concerned about . carrying capacity, 
riumbers bf people participatirig, grass, trees, 

and buildings; the tangibles which we can 

couch and see, and are the easiest to manage. 

Yet, there are series of trends and issues 
tbday Which bvef Che Ibng-Cerm (Che nexc 20 to 
30 years) will force us away from dealirig with 
only the tang.Lbles if we want to survive as. a 
prbfessibri. While sbme bf these issues mighC 
be considered in the "tangible" domain, all 
bf cheffi affect the "human . climate , " Time, 
does not permit me tb go into depth bri all bf 
them; however., I do want to spend some time 
bri at least three bf Chese issues . 
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Thi'. first iif Llu^se Irf an overwhelming cpn- 
sorv.iL ivistii i\\.M I si't' swi'L'pihg throi':^"Ahoat the* 
land. Tlie siiit't in pi>i 1 L ica 1 pos t ure from the 
let t-of-cencer to the rtghc-of-center is inaiii- 
fori tod in such recent events as: 

tlic "back to the basics" movement in 
educa t ion ; 

. tlie refusal by many states to consider 
the V.RAf and a rescission in some states 
of the Amendr"enc; 

. the growing anti-abortion movement; 

. tlT,« current ".Jaws It" initiative in 
CatifornLa and the Proposition 13 
syndrome, which I see exteridirig to many 
otherstates and cities in the upcoming 
elect ions ; 

. the ..esu.-gence of the RepLjbJican Party 
led by a presidential candidate who 
epitomizes conservatism; and, 

. the current attempts by the Carter admin- 
istration to balance the federal budget 
by slicing bltltons out of social pro- 
grams, including parks and recreation. 

The fiscal const rairits engendered by such 

conservatism strikes right at our ability Lo 

provide quality recreation and park experiences 
to tiic public whom we serve. 

The root cause of this conservatism may be 
what I would call a "me first" syndrome. A 
syndrome which we have not seen in this country 
for some time and one which has led Co lessen 
the value placed on social programsmore than any 
previous time tn.thls century. The idea of 
being my brother^s keeper, providing services 
for the public good, and just about any.'.hing 
that resembles a social welfare program, 
including recreation, is now falling on deaf 
ears. The taxpayer. is revolting;, he is more 
interested in himself than the other person, 
and. if such attitudes continue, then at the risk 
of being a seeder of doom, I do_not see much . 
light at the end of the tunnel for public park 
and recreation services. 

The fiscal conservatism of the "me first" 
attitude will affect public recreation and park 
systen:s in two basic ways. The ftrsc is that 
we are going to be asked to do more with less 
money and when you combine, that with the effect 
of the energy situation, where mbi'e arid nib re 
people are going to require more and more recrea- 
tidri arid park services closer to home, we are 
being put between a rock and a hard spot. 
Secondly, the "me .first" attitude plus the over- 
whelming desire of decisibri makers to improve 
the economy is going to create some extremely 
teriubus conflicts on Che use of any. available 
open space that we have. The search fbr new 



energy sources on existingparklarid, the us^ 
land for Industrial and rommercial .development 
rather than open space arid pairklarid , aire gbiri<? 
to be battles that we in the park and recreation 
mdvemerit aire gbirig to have to face, sqaarc on, — 
for land lost in such short-term skirmishes will 
be tost forever. 



liow recreation inariagers deal with tliis espect 
of the human climate in the future . is. open to 
much discussion a.id debate. What is kribwri , is 
that if .we_ had been able to foresee the implica- 
tioris bf this shift arid adjust our management . 
style accordingly, then we might not have found 
ourselves in such a dire predicament. 

The s'"cond major issue is one that I've 
already mentioned in passing - the energy crisis. 
While this might be corisidered a "tarigible" 
factor, it does have an "intangible" tinge that 
will impact bri the hutiiari climate. 



We know that our oil supply i.s running out; 
it is not ari urilimited resburce. We cari be 
relatively certain that in time there will be 
regulations and restrictions placed on the use 
of petroleum products. Irideed, it's eritirely 

possible that energy-consumptive forms of 

recreatibri, such as all bf RV's, may be among 
the first affected. We also know that alcerria- 
Cive energy sources are currently available or 
are techriblbgical ly feasible, but are not 
economically feasible. these are all tangible 
factors. 

_The intangible factors revolve around 
pebple's behavior in times of the reduction of 
petroleum^based energy . The role bf the recrea- 
tion professional . in managing the human climate 
urider such cbriditibris is two-fold. 

First, Che. recreation professional will, like 
?V§?"Y2^^_^^i? » .'^'^ expected tb take a part iri 
conserving energy. Undoubtedly, there will be 
mnridatbry cbriservattori measures imposed on. from, 
high. However, I am convinced that brily thrbugh 
modifying human behavior will this nation ever 
reach the pbirit where it has ari effective energy 
conservation . program. To this end, the recrea- 
tion professional should.be. taking. steps to 
modify the behavior bf his/her staff in terms 
of energy conservation education. As such, the 
recreation professional has a responsibility to 
utilize these resources to mbdify public behavibr 
towards energy consumption. 

The second intangible factor related to the 
energy crisis _has . to. do with people's leisure 
behavior. 1 firmly believe that iri spite bf 
reduced energy resources in the f uture , people 
will still search fb*:: outdoor recreation experi- 
ences. What will change will be the mode they 
use to pursue these experiences, and the settings 
iri which they take place. Mariy of these changes 
have been discussed during thissymposium, arid 
must be heeded by the profession, with due caution 
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y', ivt-'ii to slicirt -t i.* riii "i aclrti" 

Of gfuati.-r cbiicerii to iiio , However, is the 
fact that a5 people find they cannot escape to 
tile. Minnesota backwoods. Co enjoy, hiking, they 
w. . I L 'rii to settings clc .er to home, but with 
t ji_e_ jsa^ u? s e t o f . o x pe c t a t i ons as to what they 
Mh o (i let r. retvo From the tjxpeflence as they pre- 
vioiis l-y ^\iH\- in -tho-tr- -t r-ip^ -to- ^fe -bii€-k- wood.s . 
Obvious ly ,. the di lemma i osed by this jiitiiation 
iiiny iiever bt2 able to be fully resolved! Yet, 
the greater the ability of the professional to 
•naiiai^o the human ctimace, ene closer he/she will 
I'onio to a adlutibh. 

The third itiajbr issue EluiC t see developing 
is that of a ciiarigin^f clientele. A look at 
aJmost any demograpliic statistical analysis 
shows that we are becoming ah older nation. The 
i'Jiiidreii horn in the baby boom of post World 
War II AmC'rloa aru now rapidly approaching 
nudcjle age and by the end of this century will 
be counted among. cur senior citizens. To top 
it off We have almost reached the point of zero 
population growtK_, cind if you combine this fac- 
tor wit li the prospect of many_ of us being senior 
citizens in about 30 years, then we are faced 
with a society that is much, mucli older and as 
a result will have many different needs than Che 
society of today. An implication of this for 
tlie recreation . prof essional is that the services 
we prbv/ide will, as a result of the changing 
character of our society, be quite a bit dif- 
ferent Chan whaC-we know today. For example, 
it is possible that many of our high risk pro- 
grams will no longer be in vogue. Then many of 
ouf mote strenuous outdoor recreation piirsuiCs, 
such as mountain climbing, may decrease in pop- 
ularity simp ly _ because fewer people are capable 
of either physically .-^r ecbribmically pursuing 
them. 

Along with an older society will be a more 
highly-educated population, A college education 
is now becoming Che general rule rather than 
the exception. But, along with the obvious 
benefits of a higher aducacion, come some pic- 
falls which will become more appareriC in Che 
fuCure and have some definice iriplicacions for 
Che recreactort professioral. 



We have been caughc in our sociecy ChaC a 
college ediicacibrt will bring certain rewards: 
Ic is che epicomy of Che_"Grcac American pream^'* 
However, inanera of limics and shorcages, che 
mass bverbuilding bf expectatibns is running 
on a collision course with Chooe inscitucions 
who simply can't produce. The feelings of 
ehciclemenc generated through raised expecca- 
Ci'^ns is leading people to cake maccers inco 
their bwn hands. It is part bf Che "me firsc" 
syndrome mentioned earlier and may accounc for 
Che self-fulfillment of expeccacions Chrough_ 
ishbplif Cirig, embezzlement, arid bther aricisbcial 
acCs. It also is leading Co a compleCe discrusc 
of bur social inscitucions, especially govern- 
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menc, and. is resulcing in more and more power 
groups making claims bn whatever resources are 
available. Each of chese power groups is_ 
clamprir g _f or . top priority and is using its 
weight ?-nd vbice to claim esseriCial iCy i 



The implicacions of chis _ sic uajcion to che 
irecreacibri prbfessibri are again perhaps best 
sCaCed by Philip Lesly. In Chis seccing of 
priorities and struggle for power, he believes: 
(1:6,7): 

The pblice fbrces will be mairiCairied, 
fire proCecCion will concinue, che 
streets will be kept free.of garbage 
and rats, Lhe schools will be kept 
open, water will be pumped and the 
trarisit system will operate unless 
our society collapses^ _Sut as of 
now, . the public ooes not see such 
a grim riecessity fbr ttiairitairiirig 
(public park and recreacion) budgecs 
or allocating gasoline and fuel oil 
Co keep che parks and playgrounds 
open or enable people Co reach Chem. 
Life wichbuC buCdbor recreacional 
facili cies andmusic and libraries 
may become grim and heartless, buC 
chaC is '.ioC as eviderit as hbw savage 
life will be if che forces are denied 
thac now demand. cheir exalced expecta- 
tions be fulfilled . 

The result - - on the course we are 
now heading - - will be that the 
elements having. little visible power 
br clear-cut value to sbcicty will 
not only be outpaced, but i.»ay be 
squeezed out of existence. 



To bring a very current perspective to this 
issue, leC me qubCe AmiCai ECzibrti, a professor 
of sociology at Columbia University and currently 
a senior advisor to the White House (2:54): 

America is in the midst of a grand 
dialogue. We_ are choosing between 
a reiridustrialized sbcieCy arid brie 
emphasizing qualicy of life, in 
which- greater anderstanding bf self, 
bf relatibris tc others, arid more 
communing with nature are stressed. 

If we opt for quali'-y qf life_^ we 
will gradually lose_our economic 
strerigth uritil iri 10 br 15 years 
we're going to be like a South 
American country; we wili become a 
"siesta society" iri which there is 
less drive and less productivity . 
There aro signs bf this hbw. Our 
railroads , bridges , and highways 
are deteriorating and look ever 
riibre like thbse iri Latiri America^ 
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it' we ).'iu>tis*» to tl? Inclastrialize , 
Chen Wo wttt he ablu to come. to 
grips with bur number 1 problem: 
the loss of. productive capacity, 
which lies behind inflation, 
lack of adaptation to the energy 
problem and other ills. 

As ti 1 J.ji£S_ ^:T ffld— today, one of 
the Weakest voices is that of 
p^j^bllc recreation and parks . 
It is bccomlng- starkly clear 
that un t esB your group _ quickly 
e^^abAish es Its essentiality , 
ypu face a grim sp iral of declin e . 
The human climate Is rapidly 
turning against you and your 
capacity for influencing it is 
eroding, Vbu may be ruririlrig 
out of time to establish your 
your case while all around_ you 
others are shouting and making 
it harder for you to be heard, 

Tlicre are many in the audience whose 
response might be - so what; let. the private 
sector take over, they can do a better jobl 

My response to these reactions Is that 
while 1 welcome more involvement by the private 
sector in the provision of recreation and _ _ 
believe strongly in private/public cooperation; 
l.amngt convinced that we can totally relegate 
all leisure services to private industry, It 
must be remembered that the prime objective of 
private enterprise _ is to make a profit, and 
like any other business. Chose products that 
don't sell are pulled from the shelves, Yet, it 
might be these very. same products that are vital 
to an individual's leisure needs. Nevertheless, 
if we don't heed what Lesly says - if_we don*t 
learn how to deal with the human climate.- then 
the only option that may be open to public 
recreat ion_ and park agencies is to turn every- 
thing, including research, over to the private 
sector . 



than simply a provider of opportunity. 

2. The recreation pro ressional must become 
more in tiine with Che social, issues .of the time 
and their implications for the prbvisidn of future 

leisure services. In this light, such tasks as 

long-range planning must begin to cake into account 
not only. the tangible factors, but also the 
intangible aspects of the human climate. 



3, The recreation, professional must begin 
how to justify his exiscence and essentiality 
in. more human terms, this will involve, ambrig 

other things, an evaluation and analysis of 

leisure services arid leisure experiences, relative 
to.thelr effect on the individual, and their 
effect bri the economy, health, and productivity 
of society. 

Finally, While ic may appear. that I've 
painted a picture of gloom, I don't want tb 
appear as if all is lost,. Indeed, such social 
trends may prbvide us With the opportunities to 
be the creative individuals we think we are. 
Less federal money may force, us to be, more 
creative in establishihg lirikages With Che pri- 
vate sector. Less staff may force us to be 
more creative in using Volunteers, a growing 
leisure experience for many people. Less 
facilicies mayforce us. to be .more creative in 
identifying and using the unidentified pablic 
and private resources that exist in our 
cbinmuriitles. 
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these, then, are jiist a few of Che major 
issues that I see confronting us. .While most of 
the Issues are with us today,. the cycliral . 
nature of life leads me tb believe thaC such 
issues are trends, that we can see increasing in 
importance bver the riext quarter of a century, 

HbW will Che recreation pro f essioral be 
able to cope? Let me clbse with some random 
thoughts : 

1. the "me first" syndrome is ribf: neces- 
sarily bad . . .Indeed , the striving towards indi- 
viduaiity, if accbmpariied by leisure, literacy, 
could lead to the ultimate goal of the recrea- 
tibri professional - to_ work . himsel f out of a 
job. Such literacy Will brily come about, 
however,. if the professional views his role more 
as a facilitator, enabler, and educator rather 
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dUtbOOR RECREAtldN TRENDS IN THE l98iD'S 
SO WHAT? - IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIETY I ^ 

. . - - 2 

Carlton S, Van Doren 



INTKObUCTION 

pur()osu today as thu last speaker is 
twofuKl. . I have been aekcd to snminarize the 
iiiaiiy excel loiit jiresentat Ibhs we have heard 
during the previous two days and to be a spokes- 
man for soctety's vtewpctnt. Tc Is my intent to 
I'hallen^e you, I Uoph to draw your attention to 
some Inipl I rat Ions concerning outdoor _ recreation 
Lroiids ill the 1980's that I foresee in this time 
(?f contlnutnis societal change. 

T. S. kl lot said, "The future has many 
cunning corners" and a traditional Japanese 
siiylng adriidn I shcs , "If ybu talk about the future, 
even the demons wilt laugh." In spite of these 
cautions coiKc«rning prognostication, the impli- 
cations to society may really be, So VHiat? 
Why? Beciuise I haye to question if our trends, 
based bii data compiled in the 1970's, have 
really allowed us to recognize that we have 
moved into a _ new post-industrial era of leisure. 
F firmly believe that once in a while a look at 
events, attitudes, and philosophies of the past 
assist us to place the present in a better per- 
spective. The intent is to develop a spirit of 
creativity and a sense of the past that will 
enable lis Ed ponder the future. 

The major question facing, us today concerns 
diir human attitudes toward work and leisure. In 
the Words of philosopiier Eric Hoffer, it is the 
"central ley of the huiran factor chat tnakes 
industrial societies at present so unpredicta- 
ble," Currently, we are riding a crest of a 
le Isure/t ravel/recreat xdn spending panic, an 
iittitudc of, do it now, because tomorrow we may 
not be able tol As individuals, we are uncer- 
tain as to what the future holds for us. Our 
society has mixed emotions about the future. 
Tilts is understandable if you stop and think 
about the changes that have affected our lives 
in the. last twodecades. In_the 1960's, we 
focused on genuine concerns for racial inequal- 
ity, poverty, and environmental pollution. As 
we moved into Che 1970 's we were involved in 
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a war in Southeast Asia with confused, mixed . 
"cbmmitmerits and emotions. Our president at that 
time successfully disengaged us from this 
unwanted war and then proceeded CO deceive us 
with an event called Uat'^rgate. To provide a 
caps tone to our frustrations we tlien moved 
iiTUTicdiately into a national arid worldwide 
energy crisis with its attendent, insidious 
monetary inflation. _ In addition. Third World 
changes arc embtibnally draining bur society, 
it is difficult learning to cope with contin- 
ual cliange; 

_ ___These events, the "Future Shock" of 
Tbf f le r , have caused us tb momehtar ily Ibse 
our confidence, question the future, and have 
creaced a focns on the present. We made 
questionable progress in Handling 9^^ problems 
of raciul and sexual inequality, poverty, crime, 
arid pblluttbri. But biir confidence in bur sbclal, 
econOipic and political institutions and in our 
expec tations of_a better qaality of lifs are 
questionable. Sbciety is regrbunihg. We are 
questioning whether our governmental institu- 
tions can really solve oar problems or that 
people can influence gbvernnierit. At the same 
time we are frantically seeking to exploit our 
American dreams before we pwaken tb f irid sbme 
of them are no longer possible. We have shiifted 
from. an American trait Tf deferred . grat i ficat ion 
tb almbst panic cbhsuiiip ti bh bf gbbds arid services. 
Some have called this instant consumption a new 
American eChtc. Monetary savings, family sta- 
bility, arid conscierit lous work habits are not 
fostered by such "gusto" consumption and actions. 

The March, _i98d, issue of the Newsletter of 
the Texas Tourist Development Agency contained 
ari iriterestirig article abbut bur cbrisplcuous con- 
sumption.. The newsletter related a study by the 
Barton, Dursttrie arid Osbbrrie Agericy shbwirig that 
Americans put vacat ions f irst on a list of ten 
luxury items. The luxury . list with items In 
brder bf impbrtarice iricluded: vacatibriirig, 
dining in expensive res taurants , purchasing 
expensive cuts of meat, cbsmeCics, sporting 
equipment , household furnishings , alcoholic 
beverages., major appliances , clothes, and movies. 
Sbfiie bf the tirerids Iri butdbbr recreatibri dis- 
cussed at this symposium support this survey. 

Trerids in the private sector bf the rec rea- 
t ion/travel/tourism industry also support t.he 
above priortttes. The 80*§ are touted as the 
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"travfl i)L»cacle.** i:inor>'L'hL life ftCyles seem. to 
t avor recreiitional . travel . travel Is corisid- 
ereU a right; not just u privilege, .'i'lic. Hig 
Pictitr L* , n maior annual publication in tile 
travel industry, states that, in 1979 U.S. trav-- 
oiors spent $126 hilllbn on crips to places 100 
liiileti.or more from home. This more iilbney 
Cliaii is spent for clolliins* automobiles, and 
for national defense. Only food, housing and 
income taxes t according to The Bi fr Pieture , 
oKceOd travel expenditures. 

Is. our society on a leisure, recreation, 
travel binge because we do not have confidence 
in pur future? ite the contrary , we arc cbn- 
auitung these goods and services because wc see 
a ret rt?nchment in the future and a necessity to 
change our habits, desires, and values. The 
iiltpl icaC ioni? for society in this new leisure 
era can best be described by a brief analysts of 
Che eras oT leisure/recreation . during the last 
cenr.ury. I am indebted Co my faculty colleague 
a t Texas A*'^M , C la re G unn , for pro v id in g C lie 
initial effort in describing these eras. 

This historical perspective is provided in 
Figure 1 in the form of what the Hudson Insti-.. 
tute might describe as iin "analy tical sumniary . 
The four eras are entitled: High Society - 
1860-1920; Mass Recreation - 1920-1958; Mass 
Mobiticy and Transcience _ - 1960-1974 and Post- 
Mobility Adjustment - 1974 — . Each era has ten 
variables or elements chat focus on the key 
events or philosophy of the period. These ten 
variables are Population Characteristics and 
Trends, iersonalor Societal Philosophy, Time 
for Recreation, Income, Recreational Activities 
and Equipment , Poliuic£^l Actions, arid EvoluC to , 
Public and Private. Organization for Leisure, 
Advances in Technology arid Communication, 
Mobility and Facilities and Services. A study 
of these four eras of leisure/recreation provide 
us with an enlightened historical perspective 
Chat assists. our analysis of the present and 
casts some light bri Che riear future. 

Brevity forces me_ Co concentrate on the 
present era, Post-Mobility AdjusCmenC. This 
era.was intciaced b^ the first energy crisis in 
1973-75 arid its effecC on the_ economies of the 
industrial world has been evolutibriary arid tden- 
Cifiabte. An analysis of the variableo cur- 
rently evolving leads me Co believe Lhat some 
major and minor adjustments in society's leisure 
patterns can be suggested. The key variables 
ti.at will have the largest impact in Che short . 
term are money (inflation) and mobility (energy) 
These two variables are intimately tied 
together and impact the remaining eight varia- 
bles. 

Population Charac-t^ ristics a nd Movement 

The population of the UriiCed SCates has 
increased by_more than three times in_ the last 
120 years: There is evidence that the popula- 



tion explosion. of the. post World War II. years 
has leveled off: In 1978 our growth, rate, was 
less. than one . percent^ .^his means that Che 
pbpulacion pyramid for the next decade can be 
analyzed with some degree of certainty. Our. . 
predominantly urban nation will grow older with 
the largest group in_the middle aged brack.^Cs,_ 
between the ages of 25 to 45 years. This, yxoup 
may continue the same outdoor recreation habits 
pursued when they were younger, buc.it will be 
more affluent which may modify speridirig and 
travel habits. Persons in the olcder age brackets 
up to 65 year§ will increase by ten percenc. They 
will also have more disposableincbme arid with 
a cbritiriuatibri of early retirtiment, possible more 
leisure time. The elderly over 65 y*^ars are . 
projected. to increase at twice the normal growth 
rate, as life sparis increase. This group may be 
less affluent, but I believe we can project ChaC 
a large riumber of cheSe people will migrace Co 
Che Sun Belc if ac all possible. 

The Suri Belt's aCCracCion . is noC only for 
reciremenc, buC for economic advariceitleriC arid 
opporcanicy. . There is evidence chac energy 
resource rich states iri the Mountain West will 
share, the Sun Belt growth^ ?y°"ii"S _t°^^y is an 
excelleriC example of energy inspired growch. 
Growch of Chis type will iri some areas force 
sociecy CO express a choice beCween energy 
explbitatibri arid riaCural resource preservacion. 
In many cases, i predict eriergy will be Che 

winner initially wich agradual shifc by chc 

1990 's CO Che preservaCibri approach ss _we . eicher 
develop new energy Cechnolqgy, change fuel 
sb'irces or reduce our energy ucilizacion. 

The. suburbs will conCinue a slow growth raCe, 
buc irihabitarits may have CO seccle for fewer . 
public social services as caxes are cbriverCed to 
use for sssencial services. Smaller communicies 
in a rural seCCirig will see some rebirch as a 
porcion.of our. populace seeks a more cbriservacive , 
frugal lifescyle. These cotnmunic ies will usually 
be in areas wichdiscincc climatic arid phyRto- 
graphic appeal , many adjacenc cc large public 
recreacibri areas. 



Some of Che center city popuiacion growch 
will concinue where local leadership continues 
CO organize wich induscry Co accomplish major 
i.mer cicy resCbraCtbn and reinvescmenc . A^lanCa 
and becrgic_may be two of the bettfir examples of 
this process during Che lasC decade. 

Per so p.a 1 / S o c ie C a l-4% i 1 o s op tv ^ 

Our philosophy Coward leisure, recreaCion, 
and cravel has . changed drp.uacically since che 
firsc High SbcieCy Era: telsure accivicies are 
now considered a righc '.or all, riot jusC for 
Che affluent upper cla.^s.. The 198d's will con- 
cinue as a peribd bf gi owing self-actualizacion 
and improvenienc. _ The "me generacion," as it grows 
blder arid maCures, will conscituce a very assercive 
and vocal public. As consumers, sbcleCy in Che 
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.,[<;NiriCAHT nVCNTS BY RECRrATION/LLTSURlI/TRAVKI. ERAS 



HIGH SOCIETY 
lfif,b-1920 



VARIABLE 



P0PULAT40N Rural 

CHARACIERISTILS N.E.-HlUwbat 

50 rain ion A'coplo 



MASS RECREATION 
1920-1958 



Riiral— Urban 
Suburb Iii'West (^baai 

130 million 



MASS MOBillTY - TRANSCIENCE 
1958-1974 



Urbnii^Nuclefitcd- CIty^70-75% of Pop. 
Suri Bulc CrowCh 
200 million 



PdST-MOBiliTV AbJUSTMENT 
197^ — 

_Centrnl Clty-Mnuin 
Town firowtlj - Rural 
2^2 million (1990) 

I.u I su ro / ficc rea t lon-A 

rlghr-Llfeatylc 
rridivldiial AuarcriblsB 
Self-fictualization 

Sul t'-Improvcnicnt 

_38_ljr.we(ik__ _ 
"Moon ll/;htlng" 
Do Ic yoitrsolf home repairs 

IriFIairibn - — 

Zero Growtb (7i 

Co s t _ Co n fl c lo us 3 a 

— E l G c tr o irhr: Mone y 

Electronic Cirrica 
iluman Hnurgy 
Pliyslcal- Fltne«» 
HIkU Risk Sports 

Public Inyolyemerit 

Leadereiilp 
Localized CongCotion 

Airline Deregulation 
Tpiir__srn Cuucuu 
Puckagc: Tours 



PERSON/SPCIETAL Nuclenr Urgu Fnm. 
PIIILOSOPIIY Puritanical 
Work-Ethic 
Suif-Dcnlai 



Lu Inure Recreation 
l^mergent 

A Privilege To Enjoy 
tclsurc 



Single Parent Famllj; 
Self Gratification - "Ma" 

Cenerat Ion 
Minority Actions - 
Changing Role of Woniuri-ERA 



TIME 



60 hr .wurk wtjek 
Sunday Free 



50_hr»week __ 
Satiirday Freo 
Paid Vacation 



^0 hr^Wfick 

B-Uay Weekends 



iriCOME-MONEY 



Hourly Wages 



Salaries 



High DispuHuble iK'ionic 
Era of Credit 
2 Income Families 



ACTIVITIES ANU Quirch Centered [ Family Centered 
EQUIPMLNI ill. :ycle,(;olf .tennis Improved Equipment 

Boats , Camping, Equip .etc 



POLITICAL ACTION t^^inse rvation/Pr.- 
servatJca L^uder- 
hIi Lp> Management of 
Kiiturai Itesources 



Social Group 

Specialized Act Ivi ty /Equip 
- - ORV'S 

Back to Nature Movement 



Enylronracnt Mr.nageiaf»nt 
for Public Use 



Reactlonar-/ Leade rshlp 

Envl ronmencal Awareness -Eco- 
iogtcni Etiilca - Congestion In 
Parka _ 



PUELJC/PRIWATt PrdfoHeloi,5[ Sp5rtH 
ORGANIZATION Public Becrgatlon I 
Mpvi-'tneiic CI ty- 
Notional I'arko. Amuse- 
nientParka 



Amateur l^porta _ 
State_Parka_TVA-C of E 
Regional Parks 



DIaheylahd-Theme Parka 

Mission 66 

Individualized Travel 



TEniNOLOCY-S- MjoloGra-jl.y- 
C'JMMUNICATION .. MowIes-WlreLeaa 

Mass Production-Lit- 
erature 



_Rddio-Televl»lbn_ 
Plastics-Super Alloys 
Air Condi tlpning 
Compu ters-El ec trot, lea 



Instant Pfiocogrophy 
Satellite- Communications 
Computer Management 



_ Vldenphohc 
Cottage Electronics 



mn a I TY 



Coal nnd Steam Automobile- - 

Ra l 1 road , Shlp^Mass- Ti- /Airplane, Small Croup Trari^ 



Ihtoj^state jlXghways 
Rec .Vehicle, Sub-aohlc Aircraft 



supersonic Travel 7 
Mass Transit ?_ 



FACILITIES/ l.«»sui:y_ Up tel/ Resort p. 
SERVICES Second Homes-Wealthy 

Ovcrae.ia Travel 



Mote Is 
Second Homea, Mid .Class 



P. r Iva t e_ C a mp_g_r o u n ds , Lo d g 1 _n g 
Franchises .Fast Foods, Full 
Service Campgrounds 



Family Can'plngtTlme Sharing 
Cruise 3hipa»bne Scop 

Vacations. __ 

Famllv Camp.,Reserv. to cnterparks 



will demnnd quality goods and cxperi- 
ences, incl ud ing _chal portion of disposable 
incbme Inves ted for I eisure/irecreat ion/ travel . 

tn some Instances, "Nadarlsm" will manifest 

itself in our tndustry and be directed at both 
the public and private sectors. 

There is a possihtlicy ChaC an asserctve 
societ>" wi] 1 increase as the private sector 
continues to . move tc. specific product differ- 
ehtiptibri and cus tbmizatibri in birder Co markeC 
goofis and stirvices. As these s\»bmarkets gain 
in popularity for the middle and upper . income, 
levels of society, the less affluent will Icok 
to pubJ Lc rescurctis to meet their demands,. One 
ina:<im seems to hold true throughout all Che eras 
of lelsure/recreacion/travei— the consumption 
of Che wealthy (yesterday's jet. set) is con- 
stantly emulated by the masses in terms bf 
act ivit ies and _ spatial locrtion. As an exam- 
ple, t heed brily to remind you ChaC chtrcy years 
ago, skiing, golf, and tennis were essentially 
rich men's .sports and Miami . Beach. and Las Vegas 
became profitable resbrts, initially, by spend- 
ing from upper income groups. 



Managers bf jDublic resbiirces will cbri- 
tinue to be pressured by consumers of the sub- 
markeCs rioW being sold by Che private sector. 
Ar an example, the travel arid Tourism Executive 
Newsletrer. (Marcli, 1980)., contained information 
bn the backpacker submnrket quoCtng an Adventure 
Trarvel-^I agazine^ study chat the median age of 
backpackers is 33;. income $28, 000. per household; 
89 percent are cbllege educated; 60 percent are 
in mai.agerial-prof essional occupations; and 62 
percent own Cheir own homes. They spend $2,300 
and_travel 35.8 days a year, averaging 6 trips: 
These are the wilderness buffs in. pur public 
parks and fbrests. Nbt all are this aflltienC, buC 
an estimated 10 ~ 25 million hikers, if they decide 
CO assefC Chemselves, may be very effectual in 
bringing about their desired managerial changes. 

In the past, Che sCrongesC influence on 
leisure participation has been the family. _ The 
family group will continue. to exert a strong 
influence in the next decade; Hbwever, changes 
can be expected.. Later marriages, fewer children, 
arid single-parent households will bring about 
realshifts in recreation ac and the 

times and locations of participation. 
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During the first thruo eras, the work week- 
was SLibst ant ially . rcciucud from 60 hourrf tci ^0 
lioiirs aiicl the patd vncacion bccamo conimorii. The 
work wuek in the future should remain at 38-40 
hoars wtch the introduction of. kiex-.time as 
described In Toffler's recent book. The Third 
W.ive. Inflation wiii encouriige niini-vacations 
:md coritlhued excend<n' weekends of leisure acti- 
vities, the shrinking value of the dollar may 
also encourage second. jobs and more part-time 
employment as wel) , thus, for some In our soci- 
ety .a reduction of i<-*i^ure activities in ah 
outdoor setting may be time prohibiting.. With 
less leisure time, home recreational activities 
will increase. 



! ncome 

Oiir ha Li on diiring the lasC decade may have 
reached a. peak in the ciistribution of personal 
iriCiMiie. As we begin the l980's, one word .- -. 
inflation - - immedi-ately captures our individ- 
ual interest, and sometimes our anger. _ Dispos- 
able income has traditionally been a good indi- 
cation of the amount of leisure expenditures 
arid activities. The facts, seem to be that this 
income IS stable but probably decliriirig.- There 
are increasing conflicting signals of a "spend 
how" attitude offset by a "waste not'^ and fru- 
gality attitude. Neverthelesa, there is an 
Inertia in human society that dictates the con- 
tinuation of spei.dirig habits to a potnc chat the 
price iG too high and the pocketbook Is closed. 
Society, iri some instances, is beginning to ques- 
tion the costs of goods and services. Hard 
choices are being made, discrimination in expen- 
ditures are evident arid tha quality of n pur- 
clM'^e questioned. These are the implications 
for the t980's. 

Figure. 2 provides a schematic overview of 
some ecbribmic Irid tea tors. _The Travel Price 
Index, compiled by the U. S. Travel Data Ceriter 
In February 1930, was 270.9 (1967=100) .. . . This 
was nn Increase of 25.1 percenc since February 
1979. The Tr;:vel Price Index (TP!) is a cdm- 
pbsite index consisting of the cost of food 
away from home, lodging, trarispof tation and 
other, goods and services purchased while away 
from home. The transportation component. of this 
index includes air fares, inter-city tri^iri arid 

bus fares, and the cost . of gasoline. The Con- 

sumer Price Index of all tCerns, after an increase 
equal to the TPT until mid-1979, indicated a 
reduced growch rate and only. increased lA . 1 
percent between February 1979 and February 1980. 
The percentage of disposable personal income in 
the United States has shown a consistent decline 
from a high of 7.8 percent in 1973 to less thari 

5 pereenc in 1979 Real disposable income . 

between 1967 and 1973 iricreased 17.5 percent, 
but between 1973 and 1979 growth was reduced to 
5.5 percerit. The implications of these indica- 
tors help to explain the mixed speridirig of 
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society arid the recent actions_.to curb , credit 
in our electronic money era^ The TPI is having, 
and will continue to have, a profound effect on 
leisure mobility. 



Orie ericoaraglng fact amid our struggle with 
domestic inflation is that the United States is 

a. travel bargain for foreign visitors. if 

this cbritiriues iri the 1980's, it does have impli- 
cations for our most prominent public parks. We 
can expect increasing foreign visitors at sites 
in the vicinity of the major gateway cities such 
as New York City, Miami, Houston, Atlanta, San 
Francisco arid tos Angeles. 



Activities and Equipment 

President Carter's Federal Energy Cbriserva- 
tiori Plari, if initiated , . is devised to reduce 
leisure travel and certain energy consumptive 
leisure activitie'^. His proposal for a vehicle 
sticker plari restricting the. days on which car 
drivers could purchase gasoline would have an 
obvious negative impact on recreation. House- 
holds would be forced to select Weekend days for 
rec.reation which ,. in ef fecn, could constitute a 
weekerid gasbliue ban. The proposal for. a com- 
pressed work week could either riegatlvely impact 
recreation activities or possibly encourage home 
centered activities: The proposed ban on the 
use of recreational boating seems urirealis^ 
as a conservation mcas^ire and will probably not 
be implemented^ The recreational boating indus- 
try has claimed that only one-half to 1 percent 
of n}\ gnKhTlfip ronKiimption is used by the 
recrea tionai boater . 

Inflation, energy cost, and energy avail- 
abilitv will undoubtedly_cause an evdlutibriary 
change iri leisure activities and the use of 
equipinent in the I980's. There will be less 
driving for pleasure, and a. 9ontinued focus on 
human energy leisure activities such as.hiking, 
bicycling, cross-country skiing and sailirig. 
According to the Michigan Department of Natural 
Resources, sailboats bri Lake Michigan accounted 
for 26 pe.rcent of the transient boating popula- 
Etbn iri 1973. In 1979 . sailboa.ts accounted for 
52 percent of the pbpulatibri ( Michigan Natural 
Resources Magazine , 1980).. Eric Hoffer's state- 
ment that witth "the exhaustion of _ raw materials 
and sources of energy, society will turn tb 
creative energies of the people" may manifest 
itself in leisure pursuits. New sports such as 
wind su.rfing. and wind skating may be examples 
arid slich high rl:sk sports for some will, be even 
more popular. It is very evident that backyard 
and. close-to-home (local and regional) facilities 
will receive rtibre use pressure during the coming 
decade . 

We can also expect to see more consumption 
of activities provided by the private sector and 
ari increase in sbirie activities supported by the 
public sector. Bpwllng may increase brice again 
and theme parks will continue in popularity.' • . 
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Shopping centers will increasingly become centers 
of both passive and ac t ive . leisure pursuits. 
There wili be presisure to increase public support 
for the cultural arts and handicrafts. The 
astute public recreaCion manager will be one who 
facilitates cooperation and coordination with 
the private sector. Leisure services on school 
pfoperCy arid on other public properties riot pre- 
viously utilized for leisure activities will 
increase in this decade. 

The sale of experisiv<2 recreational equip-. _ 
meriCi such as recreatidri vehicles arid boats will 
remain in a temporary slump. Sales can be 
expected to increase as smaller, moce energy 
efficierit equipmerit is marketed in a few years. 
For th\jse currently owning recreation vehicles 
and outboard boats, Che Sunk cosC of the past 
investment will either force a sale of the 
equipment at considerable loss. of money or the 
use of Che equipment will cbritiriue bri a time 
sharing basis. Are we prepared for ORV's to 
come, to our public:, facilities wtch .not juSC orie 
famn.y, hut- noRRibly two or three families, with 
a desire to not only park the vehicle but pitch 
a CeriC or CWo bri the site as well? Iri the Rib 
Grande valley of Texas, winter visitors are 
leaving their trailers or recreation vehicles in 



the valley this. spring and are driving, in 
small cars br flyirig back to ribrtherri homes. 

Political Action 



An assertive society has already forewarned 
us of the acEton chaE we can expect ori the 
political front in the next decade. Special 
interest groups will grow stronger. Tax. cutting, 
at the state arid Ibcal level, such as California's 
Proposition 13 and the current. Jaws II, simply 
means that cofflpectcion for public funds will 
increase . Some governments will consider recrea-- 
tion as non-essential. _ Financing. and managing 
public facilities fbr Jfsisure will have tb cbme 
??"9f? ?ew funding sources. More _ pay-as-you-go 
fees are. on the horizon. A public park ts riot a 
free gbbd ariy longer and t doubt if it ever really 
was such a good.. Creativity, innovation, and. 
compromise will be the key words tb successful 
public recreation facility deveiopmenc" and manage- 
ment. Lessons can be.learned from the. private 
sector iri Cerms bf efficiency, flexibility, 
automation, and public facility marketing. There 
should and probably will be mote public and 
private cooperative development of recreation 
sites forced upon government by a demanding public. 
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Coord uuit ion and coLipcrat Ibri between publtc 

and private institutions providing goods and 

st?rvices in leisure may be mote prominent, during 
tiiis decade. iiTi^reased competition for the 
leisure dot tar, rising. costs, and public senti- 
niLMit tor quality experiences iiiay foster riiuch 
quasi-piibl ic organization. 

Soc ia i-cui t ural cdristrairits to planning are 
wett documented and include definite time lag 
trade-offs is^ith special interest groups and a 
past resii^tance to government control arid regu- 
lation (Kaczka and Schleusner, 1980), The 80' s 
should st?e decentralized gbverrimerit inVolvemeriC 
in recreation with local leadership and public 
irivdlvemerifc. OrgariiZaClcns and institutions 
having direct appeal to society will be the 
ones chat promote quality experiences, out- 
stand tn>; service, value, arid sat is faction. 
Rising transportation costs will provide one 
avenue for public/private cooperation in local 
mass traisit and for package tours iri order Co 
gain access to pulslic recreation sites. 

Technology and Communi cationG 

Our growth in technology arid cbminuriicatlOri 
has been a mixed blessing to leisure. We are 
probably brie of the mOsE well-informed nations 
in the world. Mass communication has made us 
aware of Che beauty of our country, of natural 
catastrophies, and of evblutibriary events. 
Recent ly.» we have all followed the eruption of 
Mt. St. Heleris arid some people in. the northwest 
have endangered their lives arid the lives of 
others by a desire for a closer look. the 
irony of our techriblbgy, particularly in the 
public sector, has been.our inability tbhar- 
riess our resources to continuously monitor out- 
door recreation activities. Our data coltec- 
tton procedures at best have been sporadic^ Iri 
additidri, techriblogica t growth seems to create 
new environmental problems that have a direct 
bearing on the natural resources of our recrea- 
tion «Treas. 



maximize his revenue cost per visitor, whether, in ; . 
the public or private sector. The coHsumer likewise 
will, evaluate his . experiences In terms of both 
psychological satisfaction and econonic outlay. 



Mobility 



The next decade may fortunately bring with 
the financial belt tighteriirig better data c0l-_ 
lection and hence better planning by the use of 
technology such as computer simulation. We may 
even witness increased social erigineeririg 
through better public relations by public agen- 
cies and successful attempts to reduce peak, 
period congestion by informing the public of 
alteirriative recreation sites. 

There is little doubt that the consumer will 
become, as a result Of better communications, 
very well informed and will increaslriglyscru- 
tiriize public and private . policy . decisions 
directly affecting his leisure time and expen- 
ditures. ..Comparison shopping for leisure exper- 
iericos will result. Technology and communica- 
tions will force the leisure service manager to 



Never, in the historical development of our 
leisure growth, has recreation system. access ibi- 
lity been a more important cbrisideratibri as in 
the 1980's. _A_major implication for a society 
in pursuit of leisure experiences Is, at this, 
point, dependent upon where people live arid the 
exterit of their mobility. The immediate future 
of outdoor recreatiori trerids deperids upOn our 
understanding of people's mobility and their space 
adjusting behavior. 

In the Un±t<5d States, . 81 to_ 84 percent of all 
our transportatibri is based bri the automobile and 
trucks We have become dependent upon the automo- 
bile fbr both business and pleasure mobility and 
the cost of gasoline is considered paraiiiburit by 

many In society to. individual and family health 

and well-being. The autbmbblle Is a symbol of our 
affluence. or frugality and definitely of our 
iridividuality . When we are informed that . the cost 
of gasoline increased 67.9 percerit iri 1979 , we are 
a psychologically. shaken and somewhat threatened 
society. We realize that fuel .at subsidized 
p.rices has essentially been a free good arid now 
the handout has been suddenly and somewhat brutally 
withdrawn. We are begiririirig tb husband the 
secotid most, expensive .possession in a majority of 
families; the automobile. Some may even trade . 
down to a smaller automobile tb obtairi fuel effi- 
ciency, being reluctant to lose mobility. 

Du r i n g _ t he .f ue 1 sh or t a ge in t he s p r i ri g a rid 

summer of 1969, we looked toother methods of 

mobility^ We turried tb a dying mode, Amtrak, and 
filled trains to capacity. In the Northeast 
Cbrridbr, where, the passenger rail system was 
more efficient and developed, area gasoline con- 
sumpcion was 23 percent. less per capita than any- 
where in the Natiori during the first half . of .1979. 
Some chose the airplane and in spite of air fare 
increases of_T^ percent between . February l9.79_and 
February 1980, Ln^re were 47 million air trips, 

daring the. fourth quarter of 1?79^ Py^i^ig . ^^is 

quarter, air transportation's share of total travel 
was 18 percent, the highest level for the year 
(U. S. Travel Data. Center^ April, 1980). .According 
to the U. S. Travel Data Center, more than . one-hal f 
of these air travelers were on vacation trips. It 
is little wonder that with aviation fuel selling _ 
for as much as 95 cents per gallbri, compared to 35 

cents in 1978, that. this industry's fuel costs 

were more thari 11 billion dollars in. 1979. Alter- 
native transport modes to the autbmbbile may be 
a short term solution for us, but fuel price has 
become a major cbristrairit to everyone's mobility. 
Mass. transit will, of necessity, be more prbmirierit 
iri the future decade ... Buses , for example, can 
claim 240 passeriger miles tb briegallon of fuel 
and operate for as little as 3 cents per mile. 
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The autiMiiDl) lit' i-dhIs upwards of. 21 cents per 
ihile hiid traliis, 9 cents per mile. 



The impltcactons of Che mobiltcy variable 
include the increased useof recreation sites 
near residential areas primary local and 
re^lioilal sites, car-pbblirig for loislire/vacat ion 
trips, longer stays at specific sites, and 
probably overt public policy to encourage mass 
transit to all sites. 

Facilities and Services 



The President of the Marriott Corporation 
recently stated that the $100 a night rbbm was 
not very far off. It is obvious that the price 
of lodging will. have an effect, on the ase of 
butdbbr recreation areas. With commercial lodg- 
ing very expensive, family travel in the 1980*s 
will probably mean a SubsCanCial increase in 
ramping. Campers in our parks and forests will 
want to settle in for long stays and they will 
want a variety bf services that public facili- 
ties may not be providing at present. Some 
campers will opt for the commercial campground 
because it provides the amenities riot fourid at 
a_ public _ site. These campers will still visit 
Che public recreafcibn area. 

Second home construction iti_ the vicinity 
bf butdbbr recreation areas will cease, if it 
has not already done so. The owners of these 
Second homes, in order Co maincatn Chem, Will , 
probably resort to time-sharing arrangements 
with friends or relatives. Nearby recreation 
areas will cbriseqiieritly receive new visitbrs 
perhaps unfamiliar with our parks and forests. 

Cbrisumers are currently shbppirig fbr value 
during their weekend and vacation trips. They 
have discovered that the cruise is now one of 
the best values available. In the 1980*s, the 
package, tour which includes national public 
landmarks itiay alsb develbp as a cbveted cbnsumer 
package . The implicatiors of this development 
canbe both positive and negative. On the_ 
pbsitive side, by wbrkirig with tbiir cbmpariies, 
public facility managers can schedule off-peak 
visitation. On the negative side, it means 
that package tours may cbritiriubusly advarice book 
the rooms in public hotels and lodges . to the 
excliisibn bf fegibnal and local inhabiCanCs. In 
addition, the staff will have to be prepared to 
direct ,- handle , and control the package tour 
grbups in a mariner that prbvides a satisfyirig 
experience to them and without enyironmental 
decrimenc. As an example, the National Park. 
Service is curreritly facirig the package tour/ 
environmental problem in Glacier Bay National 
Mbriiimerit. A cbriflicC exists between shipliries 
and the Service oyer a proposed limit to the 
number of cruise ships to visit the Bay. The. 
Service is settirig a maximum bf 95 cruise calls 
in 1980 to protect the feeding habits of the 
humpback whales (Travel Weekly, March, 1980). 



CONCLUSIONS 



We are at a critical period in the historical 
development bf leisure, recreaCibn, and travel; 

i"?i§^ioo ??4_ii"^i^^^_^°^^i^^y_^i?-i_ 

tionary changes in leisure time_ life-styles in the 
riext decade. Our sbciety will be slow to accept 
our national and individual limits on leisure 
activities. We as planners, managers, and 
scholars must become more adept at readirig thie 
pulse of the population. Thismay be easier to. 
db Chan we realize as consume f ism, activism, and 
indiyidualism will be a common phenomena. From 
the private sector we must learn marketing 
research . 

Cbncihubas change is a part of bur society. 
Recogriizirig arid adopt irig outdoor recreatiori 
programs and budgets will require creativity, 
imaginatibn , and inribvatibn in a society where 
changing conditions will accelerate. The 
demassification.of Toffler*s Third World. will be 
mbderate, but will lead tb deceri tralizat ibri arid 
regionalism in governmental programs. Public 
expenditure for recreation and leisQre will be 
reduced . In some locales society my success 
fully forct an. increase in some. leisure. expendi- 
tures arid be willirig tb accept less public ser- 
vices in another area. Pay-as-you-go public 
recreation will be common by the 1990's. 



We will all. recreate closer to home, partake 
mbfe bf privately pfbvided recreaCibn services 

n?§^_i}°^^ »_§n'^_^^"^n^_Sy§ii^y_^^^^i9?§_^?^ faci- 
lities. The long distance family vacation will 
becbme a liiajbr event in the family's life cycle. 
io..a_way we will return to some of the charac- 
teristics of the first Era of. Leisure - High 
Sbciety as brily the wealthy will erijby the 
mobility abandonment which most of society 
expertenced daring Mass Leisure. 

In closing, I. would like to leave you with 
sbiiie principles b f f brecas t irig that include 
the bitter and the sweet as a reminder not to 
take ourselves too seriously. The critical 
factbrs for successful fbrecaistirig are; 

1. Identify and .publicize the assumptions 
behind your forecasts - they are all 
the excuse you will need next year. 

2. Long-range forecasts provide more job 
security than short-range forecasts. 

3. If you cannot forecast accurately - 
fbrecasc bfCen. 

A. If you_ forecast . turns put to be correct i 
riever leC Chem fbrget ic; 



5. Remember the. famous words of wisdom of 
that Orierital philbsbp!*ier whb said, "He 
who lives with crystal ball better learn 
to eat ground glass." 
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Headq uarters of the NoH heasterri Fbres^ Experiment Station are in 
BroornalU Pa^ Field laboratories and research units are maintained at: 

• Amherst, Massachusetts, in cooperation with the University of 
Massachusetts. 

• Beltsville, Maryland. 

• Berea, Kentucky, in cooperation with Berea College. 

• Burlihgtdii, Vefmbht, in cooperation with the University of 
Vermont. 

• Delaware, Ohio. 

9 Durham, New Hampshire, in cooperation with the University of 
New Hampshire. 

• Haihden, Cdnhecticiit, in cbbperatioh with Yale University. 

• Kingston, Pennsylvania: 

• Mbrgaritbwh, West Virginia, in cbbperatioh with West Virginia 
University, Morgantown: 

• Orbhb, Maiiie, in cooperation with the University of Maine, 
Orono. 

• Parsons, West Virginia. 

• Princeton, West Virginia. 

• Syracuse, New York, in cooperation with the State University of 
New York College of Environmental Sciences and Forestry at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse: 

9 University Park, Penhsylvahia, in cbbperatibh with the 
Pennsylvania State University: 

• Warren, Perihsylvariia. 




